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Nhw ihi iini =ticz: r r.z’.ct, hnr^ of th-t finis s’! uitfjjJ fur hfc hj-d yet bceti di^OTCrtd t ted i 
rtcasd tiiitenetf, feeing ck> ekrthuii' us caver not biuwini; dst tut itwsrJitoi; mil 

fiie T jjiii bemg (uU% ignomat of cllIeh'-juc! fetid And tfaqfegb tire re*nKt? wfurfi the? 
midc wens je tint LmiuldUgihlc ind wUtnuifr. Eradualisr fh^v caxtac tc lend irtirntmoa 
b CUtir ipcnda. 

Diodorai Skulnt (drot aj I.C.), fjVm rrjji 1 ffhi^ry. 

T tfFftff s a whole dry down there/ the fisherman *oid> He was righi: you 
would only have had to step out of the boat mro the water to find yourself 
standing on broad slabs of marble, balconies* wills and mined homes. The 
old man told me that cm dear night. he had often seen the dim outlines of 
the submerged city bdow the surface. 

We were off Cotnaediio, where the calm waters of the Valle dd Mezzano 
ligotm cover the mins of the ancient metropolis of Spina. Legends thousands 
of years old tell us about this important Etruscan dry, wlikh reached in 
prime five hundred years before the birth of Christ and once dominated the 
Adriatic, The low-lying area at the mouth of the Po p a land of endless 
marshes and lagoons, has already yielded up vast quantities of Etntscan-nude 
articles: vases, mirrors, candlesticks* day figurines, bronze vessel*, jewellery* 
example* of goldsmith** work and a Gricci^Etrascan cemetery of some 
thousand graven All there things can be seen in die Musa?* Ji Spina at 
Ferrara, yet the eiry of Spina itself still lies buried, its rite guessed at but 
hitherto uticxcavatnL 

1 lod a queer feeling, standing there above the rains of a once refined and 
pampered civilization. How many of the Etruscans' rides still lay hidden 
and rnidistovcred* Where exactly tn Asia Minor was Tursa, their city of 
origin* Where had they come from, these men who called themselves 
Tyrauiiana or Tyrrhenians after the name of their cttyi A whole sea, the 
Tyrrhenian, bears dirir name; yet Turn is still unloaded. Tlie Etruscans 
or Tyrrhenian* who emigrated from Lydia in Asia Minor and settled in Italy 
have provided us with a clear indication* in their burial-places, of die 
magnihtoir achievements which can spring from a meeting between East 
and West. There has rarely I>cm an art which made a more human and vital 
impression or begged eternity for continued existence more fervmlly fhan 
the Emiscm 

Sy far the greater pan of mankind 1 ! thoughts, dreams, deeds and material 
adrievemetmi. [ics beneath the ground: under manhes, like the vanished dry 
of Tartemis in the estuary of the Catidbiquivir; or under the like 
Gcmdwana* the formet bridge of land between south Alia and Australia. 
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When will we discover Wasukanni, capital of die Miumn Empire, which 
nunx have stood somewhere oil the suLieheni slope* of the Armenian moun¬ 
tains r When will Kmsars be unearthed* die cmwhilc scat of Anirta. first 
king >if die Hi to in? Who ii going to discover Ness. entombed in the soil 
of eastern Anatoliy or identify the site of Arzawa* the kingdom which 
flourislird in western Asia Minor about 1400 kc.f And when will diey ex¬ 
cavate Sodom and Gotuomh or the other deles in the Vale of Sluttim at 
die southern end of the l*ead Sea* 

In rhe year 400 b.c. a man arrived in Athens wlio had already, even in 
those days 1 won a great reputation. Hard working and hungry for infor¬ 
med on i he was steadfastly resolved to acquire a wide knowledge of the 
workings of Nature. He was so in different to tame and $0 anxious 10 avoid 
being recognized in Athens that he frequently withdrew 1 into u>lirude» one 
of lm favuuritc haunts being a graveyard, lie discoursed with Socrites, the 
greatest Greek philosopher. yes not even Spates recognized him. The 
world, he taught, consisted uf innumerable* infinitesimal atoms. These atoms 
were only quantitatively definable, but the dupes which they could assume 
were infinitely variable, and they whirled about unceasingly in boundless 
space. They could either unite or disperse: they could even become so 
dense that Ltury termed whole stars. The man who had evolved this theory 
was Democritus* who was bom at Abdera in Thrace and lived from 460 to 
37 g Bit, d^ing at the age oi ninety, Has manv attainments iiilJ tided a know* 
ledge of perspective and the technique of irch-cunstructiuti, and be w as a 
brilliant mechanic and inventor. He raised the status of natural science to 
hitherto undreamed of heights* 2 task in which he was greatly aided by his 
wide knowledge of mathematics and astronomy. What won him most 
£unc, however, was bis atomic theory. He actually used the term atom* 
or atoffUH, the Greek for indivisible* and held that atoms moved about in 
the Universe whirlwind fashion, agglomerating and Forming composite 
substances like fire, water, air and earth. 

Democritus lud taken over the rudiments of his atomic theory from 
Leucippus of Miletus, but be had a more restless mind and was a greater 
Scicmkt dun hb former teacher. Eager to know the world* lie collected 
information from all quarters, spending the bulk of his private means on 
travelling expenses. He saw Babylon* visited Egypt, and roamed across 
] * r f probably reaching Persia, the Red Sea* and even India, 

in fact mow of Democritus^ adeotifie know ledge was acquired from Chal- 

y" ‘°S ^ 115 tn the temples of Mesopotamia, and from the astronomers 

01 Babylon and Egypt* 

A&ntbr man wk> travelled widely bi the East w« Thalo ofMiktm, who 
lived about *x> «.c. I k adopted the Egyptian diviiion of the solar year into 
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56j day* and lamed how to foretell eclipses from the Babylonian!* It was 
he who attiiiaiety forecast an eclipse of the sun for Mas 1 Jrfttli. jgj s.c. 
Anaximander imported the idea of the sun-dial from Babylon in erto b.c_, 
and was the first man 10 attempt to draw a map of the blown world. Pytha¬ 
goras amted himself with a letter of recommendation to Pharaoh A mash 
ami travelled to Egypt, where he learned the Egyptian language. He also 
spent some time with the Chaldeans and the Magi in Babylon and Penn. 
Hipparchus, w ho was probably the most important of all the Greek as¬ 
tronomers, identified more dun 850 stars. He was bom in Bithynia, m 
modem Turkey, and die Bast had a decisive influence upon his scientific 
researches. Ptolemy, who lived hmvccu A.a. 100 and a.i>.T 78, mu bom id 
Egypt, and war the bsr great natural scientist in aiioquiry. 

The number of notable Greek scholars who acquired the fundamentals of 
dieir knowledge from the East is extraordinarily large, and it was tills 
knowledge which, developed and amplified, Greece and Rome lundcd on 
to die Western world. The Greeks and Romans were our masters, yet it 
wu they who in 1 sense paid for our schooling, for they exhausted and 
weakened themselves so much in die process of exchanging and giving away 
ideas that they ultimately brought abour their own downfall. Christ spoke 
Aramaic, a Semitic language, and I us teaching, conquered the world on the 
wings of Hellenism. In literature, we are still using die same 1 lions which 
men evolved, expounded ami performed long ago in ancient Greece, and 
Euripides ii a mute and constant collaborator in all our modem playwrights' 
most original ideas. Plato an d Aristotle were the founders of our philosophy 
and ethics, and Athens and Olympia the home of o ur ideals of sporr. 

We have all been linked together for many, many thousands of years now, 
and the tics which bind us arc not only ancient but remarkably fir-reaching i 
they stretched nearly all the way round the world, Jong before the great age 
of discovery arrived. The gulf between Mesopotamia and China, for in¬ 
stance, was bridged by the Asiatic sieppc-dviltution of the Scythians, who 
nude use of Mesopotamian and Chinese examples in evolving an art of 
their own. Not only was it very long-lived, but it travelled over enormous 
distances, borne along in the Scythians’ waggons and on the backs of their 
pack-animals. Between die Bih and jid centimes n.c, the Scythians domiii- 
□ted die greater part of what is now Russia, It is an utonfebfag thought that 
the golden fish, sixteen inches long, which was found in Germany to r8$a 
at Vrttrofelde, Brandenburg, w-as a Scythian work of art dating from about 
5:00 b.c., and that these same Scythians were in cultural communication with 
countries as far away as Turkesun and China, 

hi China, die history of copper and its alloy, brwue, goes back to 1400 b,c. 
What is interesting, however, it that the idea of casting bronze was actually 
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imparted but* China tdnj the 'Far West’. East and West were* in (act, 
interchanging cultural ideas J$00 year* ago.. But Acre arc still greater 
impose* in store- During (lie SKang Dynasty, an era of great culture* 
hsntig roughly from 1500 to 10 jo b,c,, whose lironse^crafcsmajiship was of 
a remarkably high order, we repeatedly come across Ac image of Tao-tic 
on sacrificial bowk. Hies rheme was also adopted by Ac mag mi] cent bronze* 
smiAs of Ac Chou emperors* whose line survived for almost a Aousand 
years until 249 B.C. fc when the last of the dynasry abdicated. Tac-tic is the 
head of an unidentified beast whose origins lie far in the prehistoric past and 
may perhaps have stemmed from a vague memory of some ogre or long 
extinct man-eating monster, Asioiiishiiigly enough, Ac likeness of this 
monster travelled as far as America* where Tio-tie reappears as Quetzalcoaii, 
tin- plumed serpent. More than Ait, At mysterious animal is to be found 
not only in At Olmec civilisation on Ac coast of Ac Mexican Gulf but 
also m die Cfravin civilization of ancient Peru, where ft recurs unmistakably 
as a gold mask in Ac shape of a bcasr of prey. 

Five hundred years before the bit A of ClifisE, the Pjilm;nraiu taueht 
tliat the eanh neither occupied a central position in Ac cosmic system not 
enjoyed any special privileges over other heavenly bodies: it w*i a mere spec! 
ol dust in the Universe* like iiulLons upon niiUjons of others. The middle 
ol At Universe was occupied by a ventral fire * from which the inhabited 
parts of the earth were averted, and towards which At sun and moon w eft 
turned, ArtsEarclms of Samos announced in 260 h.c+ that flic sun remains 
tntibrmlca, while Ac carA grates about it on its axis. Thb starding piece 
tti information lapsed into obsnmry for two thousand years, until Ac 
16A century, when Copernicus, closely following one the ancient 
Puiugoitatiliiic of Aought* defied the whole of contemporary ecclesiastical 
opininrs by expounding his heliocentric system. 

I hh was how ideas* discoveries and inveilHons travelled back and tor A 

1 ?ss Ar world. Our whole Western way of life is A^ceniintl from civiliza¬ 
tions which once dounAed in Mesopotamia Egypt, Central Ada and due 
islands of (he Aegean, Yet Ac span of time embraced by the advanced 
ttvilizamms known to us h incredibly brief Ten Aonsan j years are lie a 
day in Ac lifetime of human evolution We are m possession of sewing* 
iiecdles, pipes. flutes, harpoons and magicians 1 wan A, for instance, which 
“J" back Aousand years to Ac Magdalen tan period, so called after 

Abn h Madeleine near Tursit in Dordognc>rance. Mon lias been roaming 
1 lie eirA as a two-legged creature endowed wiA intellect since Ac tint he 
i,c + or a nt *00.000 years, agin We of today arc not only burdened with 
t ie eountiess afflictions and everlasting mistakes of post niilkmiua,, but arc 
1 * n in die discernment and knowledge which they have brought iu 
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their train. We owe the brief hapjuiicis of wiur i VC call ot]T existence to 
count Iks millions of men who returned to dust lo ng jgo, 

Evcq age mistaken Jy touii tiers itself to be the mow tmpomtu in world 
hiitoty; hence those irritating uni well-worn phrases which are always 
occurring in public speeches: 'We stand at a turning point in history’, or 
1 We are living in a new age*. When was there ever not a 'turning point' or 
a new age ! The golden ages of the great civilizations are merely peaks 
protruding Irons a boundless ocean of barbarity. Yet nor even die loftiest 
peaks of creative achievement ever guess how close they are to Heaven, or 
recognize themselves for what they are. Tltat is why sublime art and utter 
primirivity are so often found living cheek by jowL An interval of hundreds 
or thousands of years must elapse before men can recognize exactly where 
and when homo iapions scaled tin: steepest heights of human endeavour and 
achievement 1 refor, of course, to artistic said not scientific achievement, 
for a work of an is unique and never recurs, white jdencihL- idvanccs can 
late their time. What one generation leaves imdnnc another century will 
see accomplished, and. were there no such thing as danger or man as the 
aicmy of his own kind, technological discoveries would always occur 
exactly when rlicy were needed. 

There is nothing new about our way of life or the age in winch we hve, 
nothing very new about mo ideas or scientific methods. We have taken over 
much more from the East, from Greece and Italy, titan wc realize. All our 
modem sciences move along the same lutes, concerning themselves almost 
exclusively widi the nature of material things and living creatures. We 
imagine that our wide knowledge in these spheres represents progress, and 
care for coo little about man’s inner self. Ids mind and soul, Yet 1 submit that 
rhe nations and eras winch did not merely strive for nun-ria l comfort, bur 
kept eternity before their eye* in al] they did, were probably more 'progres- 
sivt h and certainly wiser than oursdvrt. 

Thr Greeks were fond of telling lies, i trait which explains their lucuraJ 
gift far poetic composition, limy Irani cd the fundamental icerct of how 
to hlcrA imagination and reality in order to product i work of art. More 
important to them than anything else was die investigation and study of it 
human being and hii patcnmliacs m rhe men til and spiritual realm; and in 
tlm respect they went always truthful and sincere. Whether we of tc*L\y t 
with our 'exact sciences^ are pursuing more perilous chimeras dun the 
itjci cni world ever did. ts not yet dear. The only certainty is that if the in¬ 
tellectual development of the West goes on Lagging, as h lias been doing, 
beliind our indisputably great advances m the fidd of natural science, we 
sJuJi one day be like small children playing with Urge and dangerous toys 
which they do not understand, or like Specialist tcchnicum pressing brntom 
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and uni catling forces whose moral effects they are no longer capable of 
assess mg. 

What would happen if we could look back and see with our own cy« 
all rfae sufferings and struggles which man has experienced during Lis 
hundreds of thousands of years as a human being? Would we turn to salt, 
like Loft wife* 

l do not think so. For it wav not Sodom and Gomorrah that brought ns 
through the acorn to our present state, but nations and individuals, endowed 
with an endless store of patience, who always buih afresh upon the nuns of 
death and devastation. accumulating a vast treasury of ideas which thetr 
more recent descendants one day committed to stone, clay and parchment, 

I did not write this hook today or yesterday, nor did l write it with the 
hasty intention of cashing ia on the well-known hunger of our own day 
for information about the past. Wltca I was assembling material for this 
book, people's attentions were quite otherwise engaged. 1 have worked on it 
for many years, always trying to reduce the van amount ofavailable material 
to itiiiUrt and more concise proportioni, and always keeping an eye on the 
latest scientific discoveries, 1 owe a great debt of gratitude to dir numerous 
special j m who have gone over each of my dupten and offered so many 
suggeidons. There is not an idea or a figure which 1 have included in these 
page-* u-iihont careful reSemon, and l have learnt in tile course of my work 
tint the foremost authorities frequently hold the most divergent opinions 
about die statistics at many an ancient city's population or the date of a ruler ^ 
birth or death 

Various sections of this book Inve been published separately in European 
periodicals since 1949* which has given me a chance to examine rtitirisms 
and make certain amendments. Tt has nlcni me many yon to form a living 
picture of this world with its diverse inhabitants, darir activities and their 
past history. 

In my view, the known spin of human history is so brief that we may for 
once be pardoned if we try to isolate and define the essential features of the 
past, its nations, countries and rivill^irions. We only learned hmv tn write 
ti>ur or five thousand yean but the salient events in our history occurred 
at v. idclv separated points in that tiny portion of earth- time. Evcr> r civiliza- 
lion, every race, his furthered ar least one side of human development Lti us 
owTi inimitable fashion; and in the prime of every civdization lie the seeds of 
its Jmk 7 

This is not a history book, not is it exclusively concerned wirh ancient 
civilization^ All past hisrory once lay in the present, and all present history 
is footed in the past. ] f 1 were asked which I considered the must important 
landmarks in the history of mankind, I should probably reply: the invention 
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of writing by die Surnames; the Book of Job and the Prophets* wealth of 
ideai; democracy in Athens during the Perkldn, Age; the life and death of 
Socrates: the art of Japanese wood-engraving; and the poems of Li Tai-po 
These items all seem to lack cohesion and 10 vary a great deal In compara¬ 
tive worth, 1 admit, but when you have wandered around the world a few 
times as [ haw, tilings take on a different perspective. 

We must always be on our guard against die temptation to apply the test- 
less, progressive standards of the West to civilisation* which should be 
assessed by quire different criteria* Our Western standards arc not by any 
means applicable to every race on earth. Neither dynamism nor progress, 
in the Western sense, necessarily make for human happiness. The d umbering, 
dreaming existence of the Pacific races, for instance, with m careless tnm- 
quilhey and unconsciousness of sin, m elemental rhythm* ofjery and sorrow* 
is pro h atfy much doicr to the secret of living. Arrested dvilhataftru appear 
to have a much longer expectation of life than dynamic d variations, which 
U w hy die Polynesians have suswived for so long. The whole of humanity 
has made much greater and faster advances in the past -even thousand years 
than ever before; yet kirn* jdp/rnf managed to survive 600,000 years of slow 
and undisturbed existence without writing, chemistry, or maduncs* P to- 
gfess, in our sense of the word, is probably a poor guarantee of majihmd's 
longevity: hence the greater wisdom of men like Li T J ai-po and the Japanese 
masters of wood-engraving who 'painted the moving world*. 

I am not saying that the West is likely to meet its downfall any sooner dun 
the East. That would be a contradiction in terms, for dhc East is appropriating 
ill the most dubious adricvenjcEm of the West and furiously copying them, 
China, Japan, India and Asiatic Russia are much more obsessed with progress 
today than the West. There seems to he little to choose between any of the 
sections of modem humanity: they have ajj lent the art of living. 

It was in 1052 that I first set otic 10 visit all the places whose past history 
has most contributed 10 our own way of life: Athens, Carthage, Rome and 
Constantinople. I 1 ravel led along the Nile, the Euphrates and Tigris, the 
Indus* the Yangtze and the Hoang-bo* All the world 1 ! greatest civiiizanom 
were born in these river* valley*. They arc still inhabited by farmer* and 
merchants with the experience of thousands of years behind them, enlightened 
men who are wise in the ways of the world and sometimes even of eternity * 
rhrifiy and not over-hospitable men who know that a tide of invading 
humanity wifi one day make diem poor. 

And I got to know other races, too: warm-hearted* generous people like 
the wandering Polynesians of the Pacific and the nomadic inhabitants of 
ifie endless stepper grasslands and deserts of the world; people who never 
ding £<j their possessions because their herds keep them constantly on the 
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move, people who often look up at the starry skies and afr better equipped 
to realize die futility of materia! things. 1 talked to no mads in Arabia, drank 
many bowls of tea in the tents of Mongolia, and lived among the wandering 
Ttmguso in the forests of the north Manchurian laiga. 

We are a tenacious and mveimvc species, Perhaps our modem technology 
will enable us to survive the next Ice Age in 50,000 or too,000 years' time. 
Who knows? There have been four Ice Ages and three temperate periods 
during the past 6 oo f oqq years* so men Iiave already managed to survive spells 
of cold lasting irp to 1 00,000 years on four separate occasions, each rimewidi^ 
out the help of modem science. 

Yet, in another respect, our ideas are imperfect and limited. We forget 
that we are only an insignificant link in the endless eh*in of people who have 
made us what we arc and brought ns as far os we Live come, men who 
survived not because they strove for success, but because of then immense 
rcseni'es of fortitude and endurance. Otir horizons are alarmingly restricted 
because we always greatly overestimate the ugiuiioaiicc of the convulsions* 
upheavals and so-called "New 1 Orders of our oivn small age. 

We should always remember that man ii fir firotn being a Jiccesiiyr 
The earth would still go on rotating abo ut die urn even if he ceased to exist. 
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7000 YEARS AND 4000 GODS 

Without due yjJcuJiH Oritfci wt ihcfuIJ not be wkii we ajt, wHifwvui an tituSentitiidhig of at 
Wf thill PttTTFT know ottndYn- OuntLrja fntici rtf civUttiH4Tn have brm p askJ cai id m Hy 
the SuCTcrimi ¥ti ihfi Assyrian*. "BMlamtm, Hgrpittm* Grtelu ?nc| Rcniiiai The cee&Y>- 
tiuaj k jn th? t jnd of the IVt* Riven hive .^auLiaJitriJ m ^LtEi the uta^tm uf cvr owrt "ttel- 
Jrnsul (LeYetopmenr, Our alphabcr H rnjj rdsfLUTU rtisr legal *ynrm. jnil <nw ill yteiuppow 
m inEemiinib Lv l duin of evolution. From Mocj-jUmii a i.i t!se Sumotam maor 
'wUi s jj petiupi i\\£ muM deriiivc ttiirzzL^-jKsiiiJ of til avtUnikm ihr in r f writing. 

O f rhe history of the Sumerians we know not liin e; / This sentence 
occurs in Helm oil's Hiiwty of (h f IVorld, a work comprising nine 
volumes which appeated at Leipzig in 
Yet in the space of lea* than forty years we have succeeded in tmcartlung 
human epochs wjiich have trebled the temporal extern of our historical 
knowledge. It i* in the valleys of die Tigris and the Euphrates, or wliai U 
now Iraq, that the most ancient of all the advanced civilisations of mankind 
lias been wrested from dir depths of due desert and — an enthralling, almost 
fabulous world wiikh had long lain buried and forgo eehi< 

Tile Creek historian Herodotus |ud never heard of (fat Sumerians. Herns- 
sill, a Babylonian scholar who lived about 2$o I.C., had only heard tell of 
diem in dim legends. He wrote of a race of monsters who were supposed to 
have emerged from the direction of the Persian Gulf under the leadership of 
a rerain Quines. It was not until mo thousand years after the time of 
Berossus that the Sumerians were rediscovered. 

Only a hundred years ago* scholars were sail gazing uiitoniprchciidinglv 
at the mysterious characters, chiselled in stone, which the Suineiims bad 
left behind therm It was the German scholar Georg Friedrich Grotefend who 
fim discovered a metluxl of deciphering ihh ptentre-writing, The 'cunei¬ 
form script' of the .Sumerians is in fact the earliest known system of urirmg 
in ike world* The word 'cundfoTm 1 comes from the Latin nmrto, meaning 
wedge. It was a method of writing practised by many of the Mesopotamian 
peoples: in other words, those living between the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
aud also by the Elamites, or Old Persians^ and others, 

Fhe ancient Sumerians lived from 3500 s r i~. onwards in the region 
betw een modem Baghdad and the Persian Gulf and between the Tigris and 
the Euphrates* Then owa records* which reach back into times fai beyond 
01 ir ken* never mention any other land of origin. Tt was here thar they 
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invented die pkture-vvrimig which developed, in the course of rime and 
through die adoption of clay tablet* a* a writing itirfacc and hollow ^cins 
as graving-imiramciits, into cuneiform characters k was here — and only 
here — that the earliest evolution of nmriform writing came about* for we 
find no suggestion by the Sumerians that they borrowed the idea from eke- 
w here. The beginnings of this writing date fmm about jooo B.c. The 
characters were inscribed with specially faduemed hollow reed^stemt trpon 
tablets of day, which were subscqucmly hardened. 0 ppcri T die French 
scholar* christened the people who iir-st discovered this system of writing 
'Stimeriam r , and Engelbert E ampler called thecuudfotm method KeiUtliTift, 
or wetigc-script, 

In Sir Henry Rawlmson the English possessed a man, like Lawrence of 
Aribi-L, of wide irumsa, rich imagination and great gifts. He was working 
a$ polirieal agent in Aigluiiistan and Arabia, and was an indefatigable 
traveller and tcseatvlien During a stay in Persia, he studied the "cuneiform 
inscription 4 ot Bchistun and, while Consul at Baghdad in 1844, managed to 
decipher this ancient tablet, upon which was also engraved a translation in 
Babylonian. 

In 1854 die Eng l ish m en Taylor and Ldtus started digging in the ancient 
cities of Ur t Eridu and Erjxh (Unit). Erceh liad apparently been a king** 
capital before the Great Flood* and Gilgamnb !uul once ruled there. At the 
end of the nineteenth century, French archaeologists digging at Tciloli 
brought to light die remain* of the city of Lagash. Here they discovered 
atones bearing die first clues to the history of the Sumerian kings, Sir A mien 
Henry Liyard uncovered ancient Nineveh under the Iiill of Kauymijik on 
tJie right bank of the Tigris, opposite the present-day city of Mosul. There, 
amid die ruins of the palace of die Assyrian king Assiirhanipal (663-626 
ex.), he unearthed a large library of day tablets, among them whole 'dic¬ 
tionaries h in day which listed Sumerian words together with their Semitio 
Assyrian equivalents King Assurbanipal's library was exceedingly old, *nd 
die day tabled contained transcripts and collections of lesti dating from 
about 2000 S.C. 

Among the tablet* was a very pfedou* find, the Gilgamesh Epic, or history 
of die Flood, wliidi proved to be an astonishingly accurate coufirmarion of 
wh^r dir Book of Genesis tell* us about Noah. The Gilgamcsh Epic was 
insenbed upon twelve tablets, each of which contained a mere exciting 
revelation than die last. Tile whole work consisted of 3000 lines. Fragments 
of ail twelver tablets were found under the ruins of the King's palace at 
Nineveh, and of the full text about 1500 wholly or partialJy complete lines 
arc known to m . Tablets VI and XU arc better preserved diati the rest. 

Shortly after the First World War, Professor (later Sir Leonard) Woolley 
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dim: ted m Anglo^Ammcan team of ar-char^loghcs working joiiitly for the 
University of Pennsylvania and ike British Miueum in excavating die unall 
site at AJ Ubaid (Tell d 4 Obcd}, xioiih-wcH of Ur. Tlu-jr unearthed icmplfi h 
residential districts, pottery anil sculptures. It was realized by this time that 
the Sumerian* had already attained a high level of civilisation 5000 years ago. 
The cflcct of these researches was 10 lift the veil from an ancient race whose 
existence covered a span of Time perhaps rwice as long as the history of the 
West torn die birth of Christ nod] the present day. 

Christ's contemporaries never ventured to think hack so far into the past. 
In his day Sumer had long ago keen, forgotten. It lay in the twilight of past 
iiiiUmma, and montiiamt of Jesen sand covered wliai remained of the bright 
mosaics, fine nculptures, mighty temples* vases, pon 4 ornaments and cosmetic 
implemetm which had once belonged to human beings very like Otrndvei. 
Rut more than that: tills flourishing life readied back into an age which 
already seemed immeasurably old to the Sumerian scholar and priests of 
-300 is.C. Priests, who were the historians of thdr day, compiled lists of thdr 
king* which went back for 432,000 years! 

Now the Sumerian priests were certainly guilty of an exaggeration when 
they wrote in terms of 432,000 years, for the Sumerians did not arrive in 
Mesopotamia, the Land of the Two Rivers, until 3500 b.c. But, of course, it 
is quite possible that these early seders had previously lived for thousands 
upon thousands *A years in niher cradles of dvjlizatioiL After al). Western 
civilization travelled from the Land of the Tw o Rivers and die Nile Valley 
into Palestine and Greece, fiom Gtecce to Rome, bom Rome to Spain. 
France, Germany and England, and from England to North America. So 
perhaps the Sumerians had left 3 similar westerly trail behind them before 
they finally arrived at the place which is probably the Paradise of the Bible. 
Perhaps they were the 'Americans’ of file years around 3000 b,C. 

To reach the bortom of the ruins at Nippur entails no less than 70 feet of 
downward digging — an excavation deeper, m fact, than die height of most 
homes in a modem metropolis. At Nippur, tins seventy-foot depth be¬ 
tokens an age of about jooo years. 

Tn very recent rimes, archaeologists have discovered something more: no 
matter how far they delve into this early cradle of mankind, the beginnings 
of life always Ik buried a little deeper in the past In 1927, ^pdscr, of the 
University of Fcmuylvankt discovered a hill in the region to the north of 
Mosul which rises 10me rixty-fivc fixt above the plain of the Tigris. The 
townsfolk of the tieiglilKstrrhnod call dm hill Tepe Gasvn. Upon excavating 
it, Spetscr bid bare no [css chan twenty-ax srmtj. each belonging to a 
different |>eriod; only die topmoLi six fill within historical rimes. Hie 
latest excavations which have been earned otic in ihe Land of die Two 
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Rivers arc Leading us ever backward in time, into die 4th, jith and 6th 
millennia i,C TP and tlte excavations near Hawuna. to die south of Mosul, 
have once again pushed what we once regarded as prehistoric back into the 
diremert of the past by a not inconsiderable period. Iraqi archaeologists 
found clay vessels tlirre. as well as rcprcserUarionv of a Mother-goddess, little 
amulets, the remains of rush mat* and sickles of Amt and bitumen. The 
first half of the 4th raillerminm n.c. has been named die fhlaf, Sasuarra 
and Endu period* after the muse important archaeological arcs in northern, 
central and southern Iraq. One particular curiosity belonging to the period 
was discovered for the Museum of Baghdad: the neck of a large earthenware 
vessel decorated with a painting of a woman's head. On each cheek she 
heirs three blue lines, just like die ones which arc still a familiar light on the 
faces of tattooed Bedouin women of today. It was at Eridu that die earliest 
known houses in the world were unearthed* as well as the oldest temple- 
precincts as yet discovered. Above this temple Jay no fewer than thirteen 
other temples, otic layer upon another* cadi of which was carefully laid 
open. 

’When Jamie, in northern Iraq, was excavated by Chicago University* the 
oldest townrtictdcmeiu known to us was discovered* dating back c>000 years 
bet ore Christ. A few little clay figurines found there must be the earliest 
examples of sculpture 111 existence, being, as they are, almost a coo years oliL 

Probably ihc most interesting mined site of all is the one which was 
excavated not long ago in the central region of the Euphrates Valley, on 
Syrian soil* not fir Gum the Iraq border. People had been passing by the 
ruins on die hill of Tell Hariri for two thousand years without ever giving 
them a second [bought; and yet beneath* entombed in sand, there lay the 
once mighty city of Mari. It svax only alter some Bedouins had accidentally 
come upon the fragments of a small statue that archaeologists began to be 
interested in the hill of Tell Hariri. 

In | anuiry 1933 the french set their shovels to work oil a large excavation 
project In twenty years they have uncovered the dry of Man and its history* 
a history which stretches from the beginning of our chronology to a point 
aooo years earlier. Even now there ri no end in sight. The layers at Mari 1 
mms daring from 4000 u.c. lie at a depth which has never been reached 
before. 

The exhibits unearthed here, articles of scone, day and shell, paint a w orld 
so vivid that the time which has dapsed between today and the year jOoo 
hx~ weens to shrink into nothing. The axil servant* of the day stare at lu 
with ’.vide eyes: rile tiny faces nf the 'caricature sculptures' of those times grin 
at us; rulers pray with folded hands; a pious man kadi a small goat to die 
sacrifice; court steward* peer with cunning and inquisitive expressions out 
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o ( their world mto our own. There sits the great soger Ur Nanshe with 
perfect deportment ns though she w ere just about to break into song' there 
a bronze lion gazes at us with a him of disillusion in bis inlaid stone eyes; and 
the headless statue of a prince shorn us bow beautifully adorned with frills 
arid tassels were the court robes of Mari, almost two thousand jCsm before 
the birth of Christ, 

We know that the inhabitants of Mari were Semites* and thus not racially 
Akin to the Stitncnans. However,, Man's civilization is certain, like all great 
civilizations, to have sprung from many different sources. So it is that betide 
the grave and hardy qualities of the Sumerians we find the humorous, subtle 
cynicism and the rather more 4 Patman' interpretation of life which prevailed 
among the inhabitants of Mari, 

All the thoughts, activities and endeavours of the Sumerians were focused 
upon the future. Could we be Iiappy if wc always knew what lay in store 
for m? Well, the prophet-priests of die Sum mon* , the tom. knew every¬ 
thing. They controlled the doings of their people for J000 years. For genera 
lions and cmtuiics they went on comparing die turn of events with the 
condition and appearance of sliecpV livers* and in this way they finally 
claimed the ability to expound the future accurately from an inspection of 
them- This meant diat the w hole life of Sumer was ruled by a know ledge of 
rhe inevitability of fate. 

And Fate was their god. The citv belonged ro Inm „ as did all the cultivable 
land. He could dispense either happiness and plenty, or want and death. 
The Sumerians believed implicitly in the god of their city and his attendant 
gods, served hiiu + and were prepared to sacrifice everything to him. 

The god had his city, but be also had his State* and the political prototype 
of the ‘dry-state' h t nest id the an of writings the most Important single 
contribution made by die Sumerians to the civilization of Mesopotamia and 
the ancient world in general- Tliese dry-£t*to were strongholds of advanced 
rivilization. irid fim place among them was held by Urtik* the Ercdi of the 
Bible. German scholars have been digging here, in what is now Warkah, 
and publishing fhrir sdenrifie findings since 1929. No one van stand today 
am ong the lofty ruins of the Zikkurat of Warknh without feeling even now, 
after 4000 yean, something of this thought: that here* long ago. the god and 
hit children and his city once formed a true unity. Oidy thus could ihc 
temple* the Zikkurat, have become such a mighty ‘mountain", and only on 
that account did the people of Unit pdc the Fruits of their faith and tanati- 
cum into the heavens, nearer to him , their god Atm. Auuvasthc father and 
king of all other gods. At Uruk his cult was doselv associated with the 
worship of Inarms (or Zimin). the Mother-Goddess and Mistress of Heaven 
who bier became more important to Unik than Aim himself p and who was 
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called lihtar by the Semites, Female deities were possessed of great signifi¬ 
cance for the Sumerians, 

In the temples of Nippur they worshipped EriEil, the God of die Air, to¬ 
gether with his consort NinGL The Sumerians had an especial rehrioiuliip 
with the moon, for their seers foretold the future by observing the character^ 
iario of itt pliases. The dty of Ur once belonged to the important Moon- 
gad, Sin, whose sacred number was jo, Sippar and Lirsa were dries of die 
Sun-god Shamish Eridu worshipped £n the Water-god, whose son 
Marduk later became the national god of the Babylonian*. There w as even 
a dry, Bnnippa, whose god was Nebo the Scribe, Nebo's function was to 
list the decisions of the other gods. In addition, he was die patron of she 
Sumerian scribes, mankind's earliest pcn-puJicfs and stcaiogmphm. 

It b possible that die Sumerians were the first men ever to conceive the 
idea of building their god a house, or at least a terrace w here they could be 
near him and where he could reside. Every dty possessed one or more such 
terraces. They dominated the scene, being in course of rime buih higher and 
higher, one level upon another* until they finally became man-made moun¬ 
tains or tower?* the ‘high plates' of our Bible. Alan fdc at a duty to build his 
god a sacred place. Only the power of faith, itur faith, only a strong inner 
feeling of yearning For god could liavc accomplrihed those miracles in brick, 
those links between heaven and earth* those artificial mountains teaching 
into the sky, those lenif Is? tower* we call zikkttr&i. The w ord meant simply 
height or point, and was the Mesopotamian expression for lemple or ter¬ 
raced tower. The Sumerians and liter the Babylon iaiu left us magnifirmt 
examples of these zdJtfcuracs; ac Unik p Erichs* Al'Uqair, Khafajc, Ur, Assur 
and at Babylon, And since the great city-gods of the Sumcriajis originated in 
the distant darkness of prehistoric times, many a zikkuru lias crumbled 
away into wind and dust and earth 

1 lie Sumerians were acquainted with astrology and had* moreover, an 
aju jurm gily good JaiowLedgc of astronomy, They undoubtedly believed in 
resurrection after death, and so it cannot have been too terrible for the aiteu- 
i lanes of the Sumerian king* to allow themselves to be buried alive in the 
company of their dead masters. 

Two hundred and twenty miles to the south of Baghdad lie thr mini of 
the dry of Ur. There, in the autumn of t$U2 t Professor Leonard Woolley 
excavated a royal cemetery. During the ten yean between 192a and i$}S 
he and his assistant Mdlowiu, who has subsequently become well known 
id hh own right. methodically dug up this barijJ-graiwd, and thereby shed 
tite light of day richly and condusvely upon the true spirit of Sumerian 
civilisation for the first rime. Woolley found 1S50 graves- Rom accom¬ 
panying discoveries, scholars were able to place must ol them in their 
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chronological order. Only 7 $ t out of die t«*o confined no objects of a 
datable nature. 

Sixtecn graves were distmgiiisbed from the rest by their especial opulence* 
con.imiction and mode of buriaL in these d royal" graves were found hiinian 
sacrifice* whose number varied between six and eigbrv* Woolley distinctly 
perceived that in every case only one of tile bodies had been buried, and that 
the re*l Had been sacrificed. As we dial! see later, tins sacrifice did not take 
place under dunes. 

The presence of human sacrifices could oidy be ascertained in graves which 
contained vaults constructed of stone. They were not found exclusively in 
graves provided with rich appurtenances. For instance, Prince McvKzdam- 
Dug s grave was much more splendid than the king's grave to which 
Woolley gave the designation PG/1054. Ilut whereas no skeletons belonging 
to humi n sacrifices Were found in the Prince's grave* PG/1054 contained 
right Woolley also unearthed a queen's huriabchaiiiber. Tlri^i grave too 
has been catalogued, and goes in arcliaeological records by riic name oi 
PG/HOO, rhe queen 1 * name was ShuWd. 

How do we know that? Woolley found a cylinder seal on the queen * 
right shoulder which bore her name. And we bicrw more still: ihc was 
4 feet n \ incite* call, arul of a delicate bone-4tnicturc. Site had small feet* 
small hands and a large, nanow head. Woolley also thinks that he can 
establish that she spent most of her tune in a kneeling portion, likeJapanese 
women. Prince Mcs-Kalam-Dug was about 5 feet j inches tall. Woolley 
his deduced horn the build of his skull that he was Ifft-hmdcih Both, the 
queen and prince belong, according to Woolley, to the proco-Arabian 
race. The graves arc about 4500 years old* and date from the 1st Dynasty of 
Ur A hundred years either way in din miniate of the date do not make 
much difference. The queen and the prince may have been laid in their 
graves in about 2dOQ B.c. Woolley puts the tune at between 3400 and 
J too B.C. 

What was ihe method of burial in those days? 

Queen Shub-ad was found I vine; stretched out 011 her back. Her corpse 
had simply been laid on a wooden bier. At her head crouched a female 
attendant* while the remains of 3 second were found at her leet. These 
attendants died a sacrificial death, for the burial-chamber had been ceremoni¬ 
ally scaled. 

Down the ramp leading to the chamber came a procession of courtiers* 
soldier*- and other men and women attendants. Tliese latter had donned 
brightly coloured robes, and w ore golden liair ornaments and golden ear¬ 
rings, chaplets of lapis larulq cornelian and gold-leaf, silver hair-pins and 
omamrmal combs, necklaces and large robe-pins. They all took up theii 
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position in the pit, far below ground-level, and following diem down the 
ramp came cam drawn by oxen and donkeys complete with drivers and 
grooms. Each man and each women held a small receptacle of scone, earthen¬ 
ware or metal in tlu.it hand. In the middle of the pit stood a large copper 
vessd. Apparently, they had all filled tilde cups from this and taken poison. 
Even the animals must have Wen killed in sonic manner. The whole grave 
was then tilled in with earth, This is the only way in which Professor Woolley 
can account for lus having found the victims tidily ranged m their towi and 
giving Midi an impression of utter calm, and why he was unable to detect 
any signs of violence whatsoever. Not even the girls" coiffures had been 
disarranged. Probably all of them died in a prone or Mated position, as 
though they had quite quietly and suddenly decided to die. Indeed, Woolley 
could see that the musicians among them had been playing until very near 
their end. 

Every member of the retinue in every king's grave was alw ays found 
holding a cup in his hand, and the copper vessel was always to be found 
down there, too. Woolley is convinced tlus the court sens not only died 
quite peacefully, but aho of their own free will. He thinks that the animal* 
appear m every ease Co have died alter dieir grooms* bur they, ton, died in 
their allotted places. 

It u certain that these live buihib were not bridc^-sacrifices to the gods, as 
many scholars have supposed, Actually, there were more men than women 
found among the principal people interred* A bride who bad been selected 
for a god would have had to be young and beautiful, yet "Woolley ascer- 
timed that Queen Shub-ad was about forty years old. Even so, it must be 
remembered that tfui opinion is bj.seJ on the examination ot a woman who 
had been dead for almost 5000 years 

As for the rest of the things which Woolley brought out of the royal 
burial-ground and into the fight of day, they surpass one’s wildest imagoi- 
iogi. Queen S hub-ad's shell powder-box. bet little reticule of blue malachite, 
golden pins, rings, bracelets* necklaces, the wonderful amulets with their 
enchanting colours, t he queen’s diadem, the many varieties of head ornament 
coveted with finest gold-leaf, all these things are so wonderful, even by 
modem standards, that no goldsmith of our own day could even begin to 
conceive them. Woolley found massive golden bowl* of beautiful design 
among the objects in the queen's and the prince s graves, and so many 
bright and lovely tilings were unearthed .is 01 he almost uncountable; harps 
and lyres, gaming-board*, figurines of wood, metal, stone, shell and lapis lazuli 
little boats, a royal standard mind with frieze-work in mosaic of white 
marble, drinking-vessels of lapis lazuli, bowls and basins —all of extraordm- 
arily simple shape and design which give them a look of costliness and 
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modernity. There wore golden dagger* as well, together with axe*, bmce- 
hcadi, carnage-shaft* and bridle-rings, and* finally* dine mosi famous abject 
of them aU* die F Ram in the Blossoming Tree", a magnificent composition in 
precious tueiaU and coloured stones. 

Imagine how it must feel to discover graves like these! They lie quite 
undisturbed* with body-servants still inside die tomb* soldiers on guard at the 
ermrantc. grooms holding their beasts' bridles* musicians at their instruments, 
and the" ladies of the court stationed respectfully near die king's chamber — 
the mass burial of a whole retinue, loyal to their sovereign lord even in daih. 
These people entered the dcarh-pit firmly believing in a life after dead*, ami 
muse have felt completely secured by the close proximity of their god- 
prince against any dread of the eternal night to come. 

Aiming the other dry-states which flourished in the ecu era! region of 
Sumer early in the 3rd millennium. fl.c* was Lags?!:, city of die god Ningirsu, 
and the place which U now Telloh. Lagash was only a provincial rity of 
Surncf, but day tablets were discovered there, and that is why we know 
tfTmrfhiftg about this particular place. The citizens spoke S umeri an* and 
were cat de-dealers, fis h ct rm rP, merchants or craftsmen ^ like every other 
city 1 in Mesopotamia* Lagan?h was built annulJ its temple. The otizctu of 
Lagash loved their freedom, enjoyed ownenhip of property and woe only 
obliged n> obey the decrees of the cicy-god and his temple in so far ai they 
had to maintain the pubhc Wiicr^supply, the tirainage-fyft€fn t and otjier 
necessities- 

ln about 2500 BuC_ disaster overtook Lagash: foreign mien conquered the 
dry and all Sumer with in It h interesting to rc*d how day tablets w ritten 
by am 'historian* oi thntr daw describe the conditions then prevailing. Boat- 
official* took over the boats, catde-oRicids took over the cattle, large and 
small, and fishcry-offiriali appropriated die fisheries. Any arizen who 
sheared a white sheep in (mi of die palace was obliged to pay a tax of five 
shekels. divorce that took place brought in five shekel* for the ruler 

and -uni: shekel for bis minister. The best agricultural land belonging ro the 
city-god was earmarked for the foreign ruler s onions and cucumbers. 
Death itself was taxable* and innumerable priestHaffioak robbed bereaved 
relatives. Tile whole countryside swarmed with tax-cuHeeton + The palace 
became rich, its liarem grew far* 

Then, when things were at their worst* a new ruler came to pow cr in 
Ugash He was the famous kmg Urukugma. He did away with the authori¬ 
ties and priett-aflkiah who were hattenina upon die citizenry like a swarm 
of drones. The priests had once more 10 become servants oi God, and the 
□ty P * governor, the fjm, the first servant of bis dry*. Tim great social re¬ 
former looked after the property and well-being ol all, and muse have been 
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able to Wast in fm old age tint he had rally given his people their frecdom. 
Unfortunately* his reign lasted less than ten year*. 

Laccr t one of die neighbouring country of 0 mma, came the Sumerian 
ruler lugalzaggiri, who overthrew Urukaghu. destroyed the nght of 
property, daughtered many inhabitants, pillaged the temples and founded a 
new empire in Unde. There was no weep tug,, no complaining. Everyone 
accepted it as fate. The gods had thdr reasons. 

When was ebe Sumerian f dying hour* Well, they never died at aiL 
They were merely assiuiilatc^L like the TungUic* by the Clinicse, or the 
Etruscaiii by the Romans, Or die Wends by the Germans. For at the zenith 
of their uvilizaiion, mabcmtajjOE.C.. the Sumerians wot succeeded hy the 
Semites who had settled lei the district of Akkad after their immigration from 
the Arabian Peninsula. 

Sargou I is an lustorieal figure who has become legendary. He was the 
founder of the Akkadian Empire and also ot an era — we call it the Akkadian 
period - which lasted from 2J5O until 2150 b.C. The king now became a 
god, and the Akkadian Empire a god’s kingdom. This Semitic dynasty w as 
made up of a succession of extremely able men ■ Saigon, his sons Ramus and 
Maitlstuiu, and hh gtaadjou Naramrint werr all undoubtedly rulers of great 
competence. 

Saigon himself was the fan of La’tpu the Semite. His mother is said to 
tiave been a pnmrss, md Sumerian legend reLies a story about her which is 
rc mini seen r of Moses; The priestess laid her new-bom child in a litde basket 
of osiers hound with day, set ir arfnat on the Euphrates, and then went 
quietly back to her duties in the temple. A gardener called Akhi found the 
litde basket, and the boy later became cup-beater to King Ur-Zabaha of 
Kish. He dethroned his master and made himself ruler of Kish in his stead. 
He defeated Lugal^aggiri and exhibited him alive in a cage in front of the 
temple of Eiili! at Nippur, Then he subjugated the whole of Sumer, finally 
washing his weapons in the waters of die Persian Gulh Hr eventually 
reached Anatoba and founded the first large empire in world liiitory. 

The Semitk kingdom of Akkad was once again destroyed by a foreign 
people, (he Guri. and in the aid we find ourselves Luck in a world of dty- 
statcSf and hi l.agash* where a bte-Sutneriaii dynasty held sway. Frigid 
thorite status of Gudca, the king who ruled there, survive in die Louvre and 
many other museums in the w r orli Sometimes she prince is portrayed in a 
S 3 mug posture and somcrimej standing, but always extraordinarily composed 
and tranquil, with folded hands and feet pressed firmly Together, Gudca was 
a large-scale owner of real estate, as many foundarirm-sroncs attest, and the 
crowning glorv of his life was the new temple he caused to be built for 
Niagtriit, the dry-god of lagaih 
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At the beginning of the yrd millrimsimi the Sumerians began to 

write on day tablet*. By ihr hner half of the 3rd millennium the Sumerian 
□rt of writing was fair] y fir id vane ed- About fifty yean ago, scve ral thousand 
day tablets of this period were dug tip in a town near Nippur* some hundred 
miles tom Baghdad They are now in the Vtdvtmtj Museum of Phila¬ 
delphia, and in the Museum of Oriental Antiquities at Istanbul, while several 
hundreds more, which were mainly bought irp by dealers in andqnitics in 
ihe East, repose in die British Museum, in the Louvre arid ar Beilin. They 
are an amazingly rich store, ranging from quite short textual fragments to 
innumerable hymns, myths ptosc narratives, proverbs and tables. Sumcro- 
logtsTs have naturally only been able to decipher a few of the tablet* during 
the pas! fifty yean, Many of them are smashed, but many others fortunately 
exist duplicated several times over* so that, by dine of much piecing-togcdicr 
and restoration, experts have finally been able to read them. The work writ! 
last for yean and decades to come, but several good translations of Sumerian 
literature arc already in existence today♦ 

King l Tr- nam mn was probably the first man ro convert one of dir terraced 
temples into a stepped tower, or so-called zithurai It is very likely tliat a 
vikhurat of this type was the parent of the Tower of Babel- Ur-nammn was 
the founder of the 3rd Dynasty of Ur* and reigned about 205O 

Professor Samuel Noah Kramer of the University of Pennsylvania tells 
us How He came upon an extremely interesting law deriving from this king- 
In 1951-52,, when staying hi Istanbul,, F- R_ Kraus,, Professor of Cuneiform 
Studies at the University of Leyden* reco mniende d him to make another 
attempt fo Tead‘ clay tablet No, 5191 from the Nippur collection at Istanbul 
Museum. Kraus had earlier reconstituted this tablet out of two broken 
pieces, Kramer put No- 319s on hU desk in Istanbul and iat himself dowu in 
front of the small* sun-baked* pale browns clay tablet, which measured a 
mere eight inches by four. After days of arduous work, be realized that be¬ 
fore him lav one of the earliest law s which had ever been found. We read 
that the king dismissed corrupt officials, that he introduced honest weights 
and measures, and that he looked after orphans, widows and the needy, for 
Tie who has a shekel shall not fall prey to hnn who lias a fmna (sixty 
shekel k), Anyone who cuts off another nun's foot lias to pay him ten shekels* 
Anyone who breaks another man s bones, a silver mina. But anyone who 
cuts oft another man's nose only haa to pay two-thirds of a silver minx 
Professor Kramer rightly ciimmenttd chat in bis opinion this law must Slave 
been preceded by even more ancient rodicex 

The celebrated legislator Ring Hammurabi, of the Amorinc or %Kt 
Semitic dynasty of Babylonia, lived three hundred yean later* He reigned 
for forty-two years, and under him ihe Sumerians and die Semites became a 
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single nation: the BabyIonian nation. The supremacy of the Semites was 
thus finally assured, and they held sway over the ancient 'Land between die 
riven 1 . At die same time, however* the history of ilie Sumerians began to 
fade farther and farther into the past, only to be dug up once more in our 
own century. And even as you read these lines, printed m characters which 
ultimately owe thdr existence to a Sumerian invention, digging is still 
going oil 
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'I emt uj flibylra jurf UW ^ PL Ah. ! *m hj iiJ; 

T he region in which Babylonia and Assyria tinec lay is today known as 
Iraq, i bis name means 'land of die river-banks \ h h an appropriate 
name. for the country has literally been manufactured by die rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris om of the alluvial fill deposit! wliich have made pos¬ 
sible sowing and harvestingt flourishing riviiurations, thousands of amdent 
ones and, in fact* ihc beginning of our Western history altogether. 

Oner upon a time die wo river* flowed down to the sea md into the 
Persian Gulf independently of each other, liur in the course of some thou¬ 
sands of years they deposited such huge masses of mud, and pushed out so 
much new land mto the sea* that today the estuary of f he Euphrates and the 
Tigrii lies about ninety-five miles farther to the south-east than it did in the 
gulden of Babylon and Assur. And anyone who wants to imcarrii 
ancient odes should not dig for them in this new ground. However* it sod 
'between the rivers' is so rich in buried cities* towns, temples and artistic 
treasures, that people will be mating valuable finds for many years to come. 
We have already formed a good idea of what life was like among die 
Babylonians and the Assyrians, that is to say, in an era which Ires between 
and 4000 years in the post, liven now, only about one per cent of all die 
submerged cities bat been dti^ op. The other ninety-tune per cent ale still 
lying there waiting for the field archaeologist and his picks and shovels- 
roval graves still slumber beneath tlie ground with their con¬ 
tents of gold, jewels and precious stones. Between thirty and sixty feet below 
gtoumhlevd there still sleep hundreds of fortresses. towns and temples. 
Whole libraries await the attentions of scholars who in these days could 
easily rati tbem H once they were unearthed. It b fortunate that the Baby¬ 
lonian* and Assyrians wrote in cuneiform characters upon diy tablets, for 
of our own literature, printed as k is upon paper, not ihe slightest trace would 
iuve remained after 4000 years. Anyone who travels through the arid 
desert country near the Euphrates and the Tigris finds it Siard to conceive 
that dues once flourished here, or that mighty kings reigned and gods were 
worshipped in thdr temples by hundreds of thousands of men. It is a region 
of limitless solitude, ruled only by death. Not a pillar, nor a tingle archway 
remains standing, Ev cry thing has crumbled away to dust. Only the fox 
peeps £k>tu his earth* and a deathly hush feigus, occasionally broken by 
the plaintive howl of a jaclub 1| would never occur to anyone not well 
acquainted with archaeological excavation that iluMisands of human liabita- 
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tioii Hr buried with didr tenets bracarii this desert land, ot that graves have 
bin hoc undisturbed for thousand* of vein. The plain b dotted wkh small 
bilb. There 2iz bills wherever <mc looka T and under cadi hill reposes a 
town. Why especially under hills? 

Towns grow upwards All die wood, stone and other materials which 
people amass in one particular place, lE the refuse* sweepings and rubble, go 
to form a large mound when their town is destroyed or tills into decay; 
Btit on top of every town diiE perishes a new one b erected, and the hill 
therefore grows in size. That is why excavations have to be conducted with 
the utmost care, because the historical periods lie right on top of each other 
in layers, rile oldest at die bottom* and on the surface, perhaps, a modem 
village. 

Thriving civilizations arc repeatedly raxed to the ground when they reach 
their zenith and have on that account become Weak and apathetic. 

What b civilization, in fact! it is the breaihmg-spact between the two 
do minions of jungle and steppe. 

When urban civilisation has reached a peak, and people no longer care for 
anything save beautiful clothes* perfumes, and baths; when they have become 
peaceable and law-abiding and are no longer interested in playing the 
soldier; that is always the signal tor a steppe -race to fall upon diem — usually 
torn the east — and destroy all their pomp and splendour. It has been like 
that for thousands of yean now. 

Tile man who visited Babylon about 3000 year* ago would have seen from 

oft a mighty edifice thing two hundred feet into the air, its seven lofty 
storeys towering above the spires of the city. It was rather like a cower of 
steps. The glaring on the bricks in its walls sparkled in the Mesopotamian 
mm High up, forming the top storey was a temple. Inside die temple, so 
Herodotus informs us (I* l8l)i were a goldm table and m ornate bed, care¬ 
fully prepared. At night a girl lay on It, ready 10 w elcome the god of the 
Babylonians. This budding was die Tower of Babel, Biblical tradition haw 
iE that die Babylonians originally intended to build it as high as the sky 
(Genesis in 4). However, God in hk wisdom would not sanction budding 
so high in those days. There is fundamental truth in the thought dial split¬ 
ting the atom and reaching for the ikio are the fintt steps toward* the 
dratiucriou of mankind Even rite gods of the Babylonians had eventually 
to surrender to the god Yah web* 

To die south of die tower of step* stood the gigantic temple of the god 
Marduk, and below this temple Babylon by iprad out, a city of broad 
thorough fares and narrow Janes, of mbbish-strrwn streets* of foetid smells 
mingled with the scent of myrrh, of noise and bustle, a dry boasting bazaars 
and a sacred avenue Ranked by one hundred and twenty brazen lions. One 
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end of this avenue led through the famous Cate of Bhtar, which Goman 
scholars transported back to the Pergamcn Museum in Berlin. 

The golden age of Babylon bsced. with certain interruptions, trom 1750 
un ill 562 Two particularly outstanding kings marked the beginning and 
rhe end of this epochs Hammurabi and Nebuchadnezzar. The succession ot 
the Babylonian kings was broken early nu by the sovereignty of the Ki-smcs. 
They were a savage race from the niDUflSini and steppes, a non-Semitic 
people from the mountains of eastern Iran- The Kassito overran Babylon 
about 1675 ft t C. Thirry-six ot their kings reigned for a total of 577 years over 
the world empire on the Euphrates, During that period Babylon lost its 
early predominance over western Ana. Syria and Palestine remained in¬ 
dependent, and die high priests of Amur made themselves kings of Assyria. 

k was Haumurnbi who left behind him a code of law s which, although it 
110 longer races as die oldest, is certainly one of the m ost famous in exist ence. 
He cells us dial, like the Moses ol our Bible, he received his bm direct from 
God hiiif'rflf. Hammurabi ss depicted on the famous dioritc stele fl£ stone 
pillar which beats his code erf laws as a man with a long beard wearing a 
logadike robe and a Eurbm T like King Gndra. Opposite him sits die Sun-god 
Shan sash, giving him divine inspiration, Hammurabi r rectal the massive 
dionte block bearing his laws m the temple of Marduk M Babylon, I]sc 
s-tcic was later — during the \2ih century b.c. — carried off by die Elamites 
to Susa, where it was due up by French archaeologists between 1897 
1S99 Today die stone is probably die most valuable piece m ihe Louvre 
museum it Paris. 

Hammurabi was not only a legislator but also a Gtie stylist and letter- 
writer, 1 great builder of cities and a victorious general. He destroyed 
dries at well at built them* for it was he who bid Mari in ruins. 

This most remarkable Figure of his age ruled over die whole of Sumer h 
Akkad and Assyria and reigned for forty-™' 0 year*, from 1728 to idSti b.c. 
Apart from the dioritc stele, there is another fine sculpture of the king's 
head in existence, executed ill black granite. The bearded countenance, the 
strung markings round eye and forehead* the intelligent mouth, all contribute 
ro give us an impression of a great ruler and a man whose abundant expert* 
dice had made him wise and enlightened- The artists of those <bvs did not 
attempt to reproduce every feature exactly according to nature* yet even to¬ 
day the king's spirit speaks to us with extraor d i na ry vivacity and directness 
out of the black marble wSiich* like the stele, can be admired in the Louvre. 
His law s were really legal judgments 1 or court decisions, no longer couched 
in the old Sumerian tongue hut in Akkadian — Taw and justice in, the 
language of the country*. His penal code was still a lex tali&nh governed by a 
lurJt retaliatory principle. Penalties were literally based on die principle of 
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an £yc for an eye*. For instance, the putting out of an eye was punishable by 
blinding, and the causing of grievous bodily bunt by physical punishment of 
like severity. A man who struck Jib father lost his hand. A man who boxed 
the cars of a 'superior' received sixty lashes with a bull's pizzle. If a doctor 
performed an Operation successfully he got his fee; if the patient died, the 
physician had one of His hands chopped off Slaves were branded, and any 
surgeon who removed a branding-mark without instructions from the 
s!ave% Owner also lost .1 hand. Furthermore, doctors were obliged to per¬ 
form operations fhr official* of high rank at a cheaper rate than for ordinary 
ririzms. Should a house collapse and its proprietor thereby lose his life, the 
architect was put to death. If the son of the proprietor died, the architect's 
son likewise forfeited his life. Anyone who killed a strange girl incurred the 
death of his own daughter, and anyone who bore false witness or node un- 
founded accusations was called severely to account. Unfortunately we also 
read that n was possible to be indicted for witchcraft The accused person 
was forced to undergo 'trial by water' — in other words, to submit himself 
ro divine judgment. Hammurabi tried to protect die poor, the widows and 
orphans; but, generally speaking, his ‘cuneiform judgments' are rjuiw un¬ 
yielding as die stone upon which they are inscribed. 

When vve come to Ncbucliadnezzat, at the end of Babylon tin history, we 
can already recognize die signs of decadence. He ruled over the whole of 
the known wnrld as far as Egypt, md made Babylon one of the wonders of 
the ancient world. He built a number of palaces and fifty-four rcmpltr*. He 
drove canals from the Euphrates and the Tigris far oue into the country, to 
make the land fertile. Even today one can follow from an aeroplane the 
tracks of the Babylonian canal system which dried up so long ago. 

However, towards, the end of ids reign, in 5O2 S.C.. Nebuchadnezzar 
became intoxicated with Ins own power. Tormented by delusions and in¬ 
somnia. lie imagined himself a beast of the field, craw* Ini bellowing through 
his palace on all fours, and ate grass. 

In. his successor Nabonidiii T Babylon no longer possessed a warrior-king but 
a scholar. He spent his rime La archaeologecaJ pursuits, and carried out 
research into a Sumer which was already old in his day. 

Titc Bonk of Daniel in the Old Tes lament tell* us about Belshazzar, ft 
demonstrate* only ton dear!} flic weaknesses and fears of x dying dynasty* 
Belshazzar read the end, and death, in the fiery letters which appeared on the 
wad. In the same night he was. murdered. 

The Assyrians waged a struggle listing hundreds of years with the Baby¬ 
lonians for the hegemony of western Asia. They were a tough, lutdy race 
who lived in the valley of the upper Tigris and its mountainous borders. 

The pillaging** burnings and massacre* of the Assyrians belong among the 
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bloodiest chapters in all the history of mankind. Awnhanipsl Tiglath- 
Pilezcr and Sennacherib axe the most important Assyrian kings —not least 
'importanr 1 m their role of ferocious conquerors. Senoaclioib, for example, 
ra^ed 8y towns and Sao village 10 die ground, and carried 2O& n 0o0 prisoners 
off into exile. He fought a fierce battle for Babylon, captured the dty t and 
burned it down to hi foundariems* Men and women, young and old, he 
slaughtered them all. The corpses lay piled so high in sue streets that am 
would-be fugitives found themsdves trapped before the city began to hum. 

History is usually passed on to us at second hand, which is why it so often 
seems dry and boring. In the ease of Babylonia, however, we have an eyc- 
wimeft’i description by Herodotus die Greek, who lived about 45° B - c - 
and saw die dry of Babylon only 150 years after the death of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, We know that Herodotus is often given to romanoemng. but hri 
descriptions do have the value of direct, if at rimes rather exaggerated, 
experience* According to Herodotus* the dry wall was fiiry-threc miles 
long, and broad enough to allow a team of fu lit horses to be driven along its 
top ui comfort. Through the centre of the dry, bordered by palm tcecs r 
flawed the Euphrates, Bridges spanned the river h and there was even a 
tunnel leading beneath its bed from one b-rnk to the other. Large number 
of bricks were found m die mins of Babylon. In ancient rimes* bricks were 
stamped with die name of their royal owner p and many of Babylon s bricks 
bear Jig inscription NcbududncrEirt King of Babylon * It was under liim 
that the city blossomed for the hast time before the coming of die Persians 

Herodotus alio tells us about Queen Semimmis of Babylon. So many 
fables and legends were spun about die pcnoti ot this Chaldean princess* 
even in the age of antiquity, that it b nowadays very difficult to distinguish 
between historical truth and poetic fictsoiL On the other hatid T how could 
the Greeks have accounted this princess 1 famous hanging gardens u one of 
the seven wonders of the world, if Semiramb licrsclf had never existed? 

Sen3munis is the Greek version of the Babylonian name SbunxmnamiL 
A pillar u Inch wii discovered in 1 f>£>p describes Sliiinimuramat as 3 nan 
of the palace of Shamri- Adai King ot" die World, King of Assyria . .. The 
inscription embUsbes *hr fact diar Shamuncraniat enjoyed a unique position 
and that ihe survived a change of government. She lived about ®0O b.c.* 
and it seems likely that she conducted a military campaign against the Indio- 
European Maks, as well as against the Chaldeans. 

That much at least is fact. Legend knows, as always, much more. Tire 
princess* it is said, was a Mede. She was never able n> acclimatize herself to 
the hot sun of Babylon and yearned for die mountains of her northern Lome. 
She therefore hid many feet of eanh piled on top of the upper terrace of her 
palace, Many kinds of planes and dower* w ere planted there, and even the 
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Ealiessc varieties of free were allowed to take tool The airy botanical gardens 
were irrigated by Water pumped from the Euphrates by marhinw conceded 
in die supporting pillars and kept working day and night by relays of sbves. 
It was there, high above the dry in the shade of her trees, dial die princess «£. 
an imperious lady attended by dir women of dir harem, 

Baby 1 un wai well Jit at night, for die Babylonians liad already discovered 
bow to extract petrols:urn from die Mesopotamian soil. Alexander the 
Great (356-321 it.c.) tout this information for an old wive*' talc, l ie dipped 
4 boy’s head in die liquid and set fire to him with a flaming torch, feeling 
certain that the lad would noi catch tire Unfbminarejy he was wrong. 

Babylon undoubtedly had m garden suburbs 1 . To quote from a letter 
sent from one of these suburbs to King Cyrus of Persia In 539 j t t T ; ‘Our 
property seems to me to be thr most beautiful tn die world. It lies &□ near 
Babylon that vve enjoy aU the advantages of the big dry, and yet; w hen we 
come home* we arc out of all the iuw and dust/ 

In spite of all tiiis, or because of if; slavery existed there as it did everywhere 
ebe T The purchase price of rLv.cs was fixed according to thdr age and 
capabilities. Female slaves wot cheajicr than male slave?, Their meters 
often banded them over to other people for a certain period in payment of 
debts, at tlie end of which time they were returned. On die other hand, 
debtors could also 'hire our 4 their wives or sons until their indebtedness had 
been worked off One could be a slave for any of several reasons: by being 
bcni of parents who who slaves; by being taken a prisoner of war; as a form 
of punishment; or by voluntarily selling oneself. Slaves were completely in 
thdr master's power. He had the entire disposal of their man-power, their 
property and thdr children. He could sdl them and punish them, although 
he was nor allowed to kill t herm Most slave-owners had children from iheir 
female slaves- These children remained slave* until ilieir father 1 * death, 
when they became free. However, they could not inherit from thrir father 
ittdciv he had publicly adopted diem as iegitiruate children during his Ijfo* 
time. It w as considered good form for a siavc-owncf to look after the feed¬ 
ing and housing of his slaves, as well as to pay their doctor s bills and provide 
for them in times of unemployment and old age. It sometimes happened 
that slaves whose services had won ihcin particular favour with their master 
were released. Only very few achieved this doubtful good fortune* however, 
fraught as it was with the dangers of economic insecurity. Most of them were 
fully reconciled to their lack of freedom, bore their lot hkr people who bad 
never known any ocher* and never regretted that their children were slaves 
by biriL In course of time this aparherk and underprivileged chit grew 
largo- and larger and at the same lime gradually mure refractory and 
menacing, particularly in times of external tLuiger + 
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fhe BabyloniaM solved the problem of arranging marriage* in mcli an 
uigenious way* according ten Herodotus' account, as almost to invite out 
copying it today. On a given day, all die marriageable girls were collected 
together m the market-place, A crier bade them stand up one by one and 
auctioned them in turn, I he most beautiful nfc them was the first to be sold, 
and naturally brought in die muse money* Tlicn came the second most 
beautiful, and so on, our after the other, down to the ugliest. The proceeds 
of die auction were then placed in a chest and, from die 'lialf-way mark* on* 
each man who declared Ins readiness to marry an ugly gir l got some money 
■with her* The uglier the girl, the more money licr future bridegroom 
received. To quote Herodotus; 'In that way the beautLiuJ girls brought the 
ugly and deformed ones to husband/ He doses this interesting chapter 
(I. X 9 S) with the words: “This, then, was their wisest custom/ 

But now comes, as Herodotus puts it* "the Babylonians" most loathsome 
practice 1 . Every girl in the bud of Babylonia was obliged on ar least one 
occasion to go and sit in the temple ol Mylitta and entertain a stranger. 
The daughters of die svell-f i>-do drove to the sacred grove in closed carnages, 
taking ilieir serving-women with them- The girls scared themselves in neat 
rows, with straight paths running between them in every direction, 'Then 
the strangers strolled along and picked, out the one they wanted/ The first 
stranger to tow a coin into any girl's bp could take her with liim. After- 
wards the girl ’was consecrated to the goddcsi, went borne, and never* *■ 
llerodotu; expresses ic T did n again, unless she got married, “Girls who were 
pretty and shapely soon came home again. The ugly ones, on the other hand, 
had lo wait a long time before they satisfied die requirements of die law. 
Many of them sat there in die sacred grove for as long as three or four years/ 
CUy tablets have been dug up with little love-poems* songs and letters 
engraved on ilietu in cuneiform script. One of these letters has an amaringly 
np-iivJate nng about it. It exemplifies the yearning and loneliness of a 
young heart in love. A young man lus arrived in the huge* cruelly impersonal 
dry, only to find that she, Bibiya* is not there. 

To Bibiya. May die god Shamanh and the god Marduk for ever 
endow you with good health. E sent a messenger to inquire your 
whereabouts. Please tell me how you are. I came co Babylon — and 
saw you not. Ah, 1 am so sad. 

And again* what a tender ring there is about the words of this love-song, 
the beginning of which appears in a catalogue found at Assur: 1 brought a 
gill hither. Her heart was like a stringed instrument. E thought of you to¬ 
night/ And what did the lovely child look Lite who was in the mind of the 
poet w hen be w rote these lines: + You came co the gate, light of nun: eye. 
Hud] this evening! Until tonight!' 
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FIRST-RATE SE WING-NEEDLES- 
4600 YEARS OLD 

In thou prdMitwk- rinwi Egypt loutbfrl cwtl^iikratfcEy iltiftr^tc from ihr wr^ is do** imw*- 
dayi. when M b ftrw uf ibe miw? artel anJ Trtdert regicmi tft ibt wi>eH- \n iJsjjk &lj\ ihrrs 
wit scLLI 3ti appreciable jmoiiut of woodcJ CmMilfy, anJ Urge et-lEi af fr n-ityp., Qpm.iJ.Uy 
in Lower Egypt, would have pmraid a jnrgMf appcantfn^: 

I'r.vaijdfr &tur$ 

T Juhty dynasties reigned in Egypt between about zH$ o and _^2 b.c H| 
the dare when Alexander the Great took possession of the country. 
Tile famous German historian Eduard Meyer put the ist Dynasty even 
as early as 3200 B£, The German scholar Scharff, the Englishman Hall and 
other historical researchers place the sort of Egypt's history in 3000 u.c. In 
recent times the supposition his been favoured that Mmes, die first king of 
the 1 st Dynasty, ruled no bier than 2 S 50 B.C.. and dial that is the dare wliich 
marks die beginning of Egypt'i amazing three thousand years of history Of 
course.'historical time* is really only an irdhrial cljvrifi cation. We possess 
dear evidence of die Egyptians* cultural achievcmeim dating from 2000 
years earlier. 

Long before the 'bcgiimmg of Egyptian history** i 5 . 000 . 20 , 000 . nr even 
30 p ooq yean earlier* man already existed on the high ground near the Nile, 
w hich at that rime Hewed through a marshy valley, What this non looked 
like we do mit know; we only know his took The tools of die Old Stone 
age (also called the Palaeolithic age), the oldest stone implements of mankind 
known to us, are, w hether they come from the Nile Valley or its neighbour¬ 
ing desert, similar in type 10 all those of the same period which have been 
found in the whole of North Africa and u mem Europe, LLwe siipimt of 
30 , 000 , 50 , 000 , or even 80,002 year* tgo *ccm* to Iiave owned a common 
dviliiation, whedm hr lived in Europe i>r Africa, a stale of aflairv which 
mankind his never again achieved. 

During die middle of the Palaeolithic age — we arc still speaking of a 
period which lie* about 15,000 years in the past — man developed a flint- 
knapping technique* that ii to say. a method of chipping Juud-roob oui of 
flint* which b duiancrisdc of the whole large region of North Africa and 
Egypt 

Duong the kic Potato! iduc age, between 12,000 and 5000 b-C* rhis puling 
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and grill unclarifted period of cultural unity prevailing in die Mediterran&m 
area disintegrated. 

Fireplaces of burned earth and kitchen refill of this period liave been 
found along the former banks of the Nile and by the side of prehistoric lakes, 
Hstioiifl were imcanlid, together with animal-bone*, shells, ivory and 
biiow ash* Stones which had been hollowed cti£ for use as com grinders 
betray the fact that 10,000 years ago in Egypt man was already making 
flour. What b more, he engaged in agriculture and harvested cereal*. He 
knew how to use the bow and arrow', too, as many arrow-headi of stone, 
ivory and bone bear witness It appears, though, tint rise early inhabitants 
of Egypt did not as yet manufacture earthenware vcssels- 

tn the Neolithic age, roughly between jooo and ]000 b.c.. man cumed 
more and more to agriculture! and began to breed cattle* build houses, make 
pottery and weave doth. 

From about 5000 b . c . onwards, an extraordinary natural phenomenon 
took place. The land bordering the Nile began to dr) oui- Man was accord¬ 
ingly forced cither to succumb to the will of Nature or to become inventive, 
and build himself a dvilhariciL Thus, in Egypt, Nature made great demands 
upon the ingenuity of Jjom t# japfctti from the very start. For* the moment 
man withdrew from die drying banks of the Nile and took up a settled 
abode, he was forced to provide for the irrigation of his arable land. He had 
lo fight against flooding* build dykes and lay our canal* And so it was that 
the mighry* capricious Nile compelled puny man to JcvnJop his natural gift 
for organization. It introduced him to ideas of ci vibration earlier h«e than 
jj 1 many ocher regions of the world. It b generally true to say that large 
rivers and their valleys always seem to have been the best teachers and 
educators of humanity. 

Neolithic graves m the vicinity of Tdsa in Middle Egypt demonstrate 
ills chat even thr E ^pcians d tins prehistoric period already belie ill a life 
after death* 111 existence winch "would be similar to their daily life on cant. 
A dead man was laid on liii left side in an oval pie with hts bias drawn up in 
a foetal podiiun, as tf he w r cre sleeping in his mothers womb. Hi* head 
pointed south and Ins face war turned towirdh the west, The body to 
wrapped in liidt, mats or doth* and die head was often supported by a 
leather cuduotL Into die grave with him wetn brown and grey-black bowls 
ftUed with food and drink „ little palettes of alabaster Ot slate con t a in i ng eye-* 
or facMosmetio, ivory bracelets, necklaces* little cosmetic spoons* mortars 
for grinding grain, polished stone axes, stone knives, stone saw r s and so cm 

U 15 mie due the broad skulls and jaw-bones of the bJufciuiiB of Ihi 
differentiate diem anthropologically from die Later historical peoples of 
Egypt. But, even so. it seems that the ideas about death, and a life after 
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death, which wett later accepted without question in Egypt** early historical 
rimes and which influenced the Pharaohs to become pyramid builders, were 
directly passed on from tins dart period of prehistory, 

The unwearying efforts of Gertrude Caton-Thompsun and G. Dromon in 
their excavations at UaJarL from 1925 onwards, brought to light a civilization 
which was already biking its day pots in ovens, and could carve combs and 
spoons out of hippopotamus tusk. They even unearthed statuettes of women 
w hich were designed to accompany die dead. But the civilization of Badari 
found m hi ghat fulfilment in the making of jewellery". U is here that we 
first meet the technique of qinm-Cntring which w'as liter to play such an 
important role in the Egyptian glass and faience industries. However, the 
B&dari civilization teaches m even more. It shows us that the people of 
Middle Egypt were already in contact with central Africa, ivory was in¬ 
troduced from the south and from Nubia, shells were brought from the 
coasts of the Hed Sea, turquoises from the Sinai I’cjiituuEiL. 

Further excavations earned out in the north, in Lower Egypt, by E. W. 
Gardner and Gertrude Catoi^Thompson since IQ2J at Fayum* and by Junker 
2nd Mengliin at Mcrimdc-beiu-Salaam front onw ards* have brought to 
liglu bone needles and fishing-hooks, ladles, spoons and articles of jewellery. 
Dwelling-places were ar this lime constructed of wicker-w ork, wood and 
teed mats, and were frequently b suit in a circular shape. The people uf the 
period buried ilirir dead in 'grave-dwelling* 1 above the ground, and Shared' 
their daily meals wikli them. 

Between 3500 and 3000 s.C. there flourished the P hrst Negade civilization 1 , 
christened after die site of its discovery at Negad- in Upper Egypt. Here 
were found articles of copper, something which was probably a fithing^hook* 
a harpoon and polished red ceramic ware with white ornamentation on it 
depicting people* animals, birds, ships and trees. 

Even finer are the ceramics of the second Negade period which is also 
known as the Gerzch period, alter another archaeological site, and which 
existed between 3000 and 2600 b.C. Here we can already find representations 
of groups of people, beasts fighting, birds on trees, crocodiles, girdles and 
giraff es. Flat 4 icaded copper axes were discovered t together with copper 
basim and needles, nut to mention some frrsr-rarc sewing-needles, quite like 
those which we use today. There were also a number of remarkably exciting 
fuuh nude, such 15 bowls with spout* very like the cam of the same period 
[iLs_h luvt bern found in Mesopotamia ^ and cylinder scab with friezes of 
animals on them, vessels with corrugated handles moulded vu to each 
curved side, and vend* in the shape of animats. All of this nuke* ic terrain 
that relations already existed between Egypt and the Jrmdct-Misr period of 
Mesopotamia, in the early part of the |fd millennium blc. 
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At ilierarnu polls .t chamber ivafr found which measured S Icct by 6 feet 
bchrt and wj a divided; into two pan?. One of them liad probably cod- 
laiiicd the dead naan, white the other contained article* for hi? use The walk 
of the tomb were decorated with river scenes, ships and semes of limiting, 
battle and Jan ring, just Like those found on pre^dyrustic vases. 

Many ancient royal graves have been found dating from the dose of the 
Negadc period onwards. They are large* flat,, four-cornered constructions 
with oblique outer walls built of mud brick. A burial-shaft lead? downwards 
from the surface through the rock lloor into subterranean chambers. It is 
certain that graves like these were developments of those of rhe Neolithic 
age. Native workmen of today call these bench-like grave-mo uruls masiaha, 
an expression which comes from the Arabic word for bench. St is in graves 
of this kind, located north of Sakkara, at tire edge of the Nile Valley, that 
kings of the 3 st Dynasty were buried: Homs Ahai + Homs Zcr + Zer's wife 
Merjet-NeitK Homs Wadjet, Homs Km — in Eta, most of the early 
Pharaohs known to ua. 

What does the w ord 'Homs 1 before a king's name signifyz In prehistoric 
rimes, Homs was the chief god of Upper Egypt, and the Ndc Delta had 
already bccti conquered by the mien of Upper Egypt before history began. 
Ever since that time, the kings were themselves called Hotm* as being visible 
and carddy embodiments of the god of their realm. Thus god and king were 
idcntiGcd in one person. The symbol of Horns was a falcon, 

The earlies t historical figure in the .Egyptian realm and the founder of the 
i si Dynasty* w as King Mate* This king is no? a mythical figure, although 
his name wai not originally Menrs but an honorific epithet meaning The 
Eternal One'. He hved about 2 %$Q and was responsible for ilie uni¬ 
fication of Upper and Lower Egypt* It h thought probable that he was die 
founder of Memphis, and we ibo biow that lie conquered Low t ct Egypt 
from the south, that b ro Saf t from the direction of Upper Egypt. A grave 
found near Negadc in Upper Egypt has been anxibneed to him. The first 
prominent personal mes in Egyptian history were King Zoscr and a scholar 
natiied Imhotep, The latter was an architect, a doctor, priesr d magiaan* 
author, a composer of epigrams and, above all, personal adviser to Kang 
Zoscr, He lived about 4600 years ago + and probably designed die plans tor 
Egypt's oldest large monument* Zoser H s 'sLqvpyrainid' at Sakkira. 

What is this step-pyramid, and how did Imhotep the master-builder or 
Pharaoh Zosrf arrive at the idea of erecting 1 pyramid out of blocks of stone 
piled on top of one another in tiers ? 
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WHERE DOES PHARAOH SEKHEM-KHET 
LIE BURIED* 

On Mi e mpt> lirtQplugiii by a keajidi of guw 

T ii£ propellers have been droning their way across the Mediterranean 
ibe whole night Wg, The suii ha* not yet risen, but it h already light. 
The sky is a mixture of rosc-red and yellow. The Nik Ddu lies 
slirpudcd in it* eiettud mist. And then* suddenlythere is the descit and 
Hclinpolis. 

Cairo's suburbs extend for ten miles outside the main dty. Heliopolis 
stands in a luidicr, drier, more health v position rh-nr Cairo, tt is a huge 
artificial creation, and every drop of water has to be piped to it The distance 
between Cairn and die village of Abusir is nineteen miles. Ahu&ir. like 
Sakkant stands beneath die escarpment of die western desert. Both of these 
Luge villages are inhabited by the descendants of die people of Memphis, 
EgypiT earliest capitaL 

Mlv pyramid it always in sight, Handing high up on die plateau Jibe a 
queen* near her much smaller risetn out of later times, like all fhe pyramids* 
dial of Sakiara looks ycMow-bi^^n, bur it differs from them id one impor¬ 
tant respect: it di.q . iys its step. Before the mncofZosa, a king's grave was 
never more than 2 single, large, tbur-comLTcd massjf of bricks — the pile, in 
f.ux which the Arabs enU a masraba. Zoscr'i towering construction of sb 
such ‘benches 1 ls therefore hoc really a pyramid so much as 3 stepped- 
masiaba. 

King Zo*cr ere tied dm huge monument or rather, had it built for him by 
hnboiep, during the nineteen years ofliis reign. Zoser and his four successors 
comprise the Pharaohs of the 3rd Dynasty. He reigned about 2600 is^C, 
and! was responsible for constructing the first uiDnumental building in the 
world to Ise made of natural stone. Until his day, mud bricks had been the 
only building-materials. 

What exactly is a pyramid? It is a colossal burial-mound built of stone. 
Yet the pyramids and the whole grave-precincts are even more than diai: 
they arc a reflection of the city m which the Pliaraabs livctL Thus Zoscr's 
tomb is a sort of reproduction of Memphis, liis royal seat which lay in the 
valley below* What was there built in mud, wood and reed mau t arose here 
in die drtert built in stone, 

Tliis, then, is what distinguishes King Zoser from all the other Pharaohs: 
be was from every point of view die first grot Pharaoh, and the fini Pharaoh 
who ventured to build a pyramid* And the pyramid was only a part of the 
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grave, for it was encircled by a mighty wall endowing government buildings, 
couiryarcb for the celebration of festivals, huge store-chambers* a second 
grave, and a sacrificial temple — all of which belonged to the dead king's 
residence. 

The stepmasfaba of Pharaoh Zoset now Lies in the midst of thoonndt of 
graves; so he r Liles* even now, over 1 host of dead subjects, ins a land of the 
dead pervaded by die silence of death. An aerial photograph revealed tiiat 
near Zoser s ttcp-niastaba another bnnal-prediict by mapped out in the 
desen sand. 

Aerial photographs are die ardiacologistb X-ray pi crura . They have an 
uncanny way of revealing the outlines of dries, walk and graves which have 
long ago disappeared, especially when taken after im 

So ir seemed that for thousands of years two vast and myiteriom rect¬ 
angular outlines had been lym^ there in the sand. Ir was not iuuij 1^5* dot 
Dr 7 -Aaria Gfcuneini. Chief Inspector of the Antiquities Service at Sat Jam. 
started excavating this site. 

Zosers immediate successors only reigned for six years each. The Pharaoh 
who built die gravr-prediicc which was discovered in r^54 undertook a most 
peculiar course of action. To begin with lie did as Zoscr liad done, and 
erected a nep-pyramid, When lie I tad reached the third tier, however, he 
changed his mind and stopped short. He obviously had no wiih to be be¬ 
neath a ‘gnvr-nioiiml 1 as die shepherds and nomads of Upper Egypt had 
once dorsc T but preferred to be buried in a house , like the peasant-kings of 
die Lo wer Egyptian Delta. So he filled in the whole area bounded by the 
perimeter wall up to the height of the three cects already built . In, the process, 
he covered over a portion of the pemn mm wall* namely the long side to the 
north, and extended his grave over ir. In this way a huge mastaba was 
formed, its dimensions bemg roughly 760 by arj yard% It is worthrdlecring 
that |h area U it * 1 Ir h larger than that of the Pyramid of Cheops, which is 
only about 260 yards square. 

The Erst surprise which attended Zdnna Ghonam. 5 excavations w»S the 
discovery of die covered portion of the wall This had been preserved tilt- 
altered and. undamaged m the ^ime condition as it was when first buih, 4550 
years before. 

At about (he same time, Ghoncitn uncovered three of th£ ■ [anting outer 
walls which had belonged to the original urp-nustalu. It now by below tbs 
level of the desert, of course, for +ooj yean of wind and weather liad com¬ 
pletely covered it with drift-sand. The great problem now was where to 
find the entrance to die jubretrancan dumber beneath die mjutaba uuurisfi 
The actual burial-chamber must lie somewhere down in the depths below 
the imTnrntr carth-work. But where was m accost 
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It was during the winter of i933-54 that Ghoneim finally discovered if, 
north of rhe mastaba ntassaL 1 pamg&Wiy which led obliquely downwards 
through the rock. That was in itself an luinicmc achievement, for the 
ground area is prodigious and the passage or runnel is only a tiny slanting 
P cracld in the monumental construction. However, it must be remembered 
that only just over 500 yard* away lies Pharaoh ZoMr's burial-ground, die 
stcp-mastabi whose already familiar ground-plan could serve as a guide to 
the mvniigation of the new grave. And so* just as Zoscr’s step-mas taba had 
provided his successor with a model, so it now provided a plan tor our 
present-day archaeologists to follow, 

Ghoneim began by clearing out the passage-way into ihc bum I-chamber 
which he had discovered. In the course of this work, some shoring-matcnal 
fell in and emshed one of his workmen to death. Deeper and deeper into the 
rock-face burrowed the archaeologist, unrit he had reached a depth of over 
J2Q feet, where, at last, he came to the buml-cliambcr- An uncomfortable, 
clammy, musty hear reigned there. In the middle of the vault stood 1 massive 
sarcoplugus of solid alabaster. 

Two circumstance* were remarkable: in tire first place, die sarcopliagus 
was nor in the exact centre of the vault, and, secondly, it was standing a little 
obliquely. Was it an indication that die sarcophagus might be empty £ We 
are in ancient Egy pt, and the ancient Egyptians were never careless about the 
installation of such an important arride of religious worship as this. 

The fact that the sarcophagus was still dosed came as a great surprise. 
Nearly all the royal vaults hitherto discovered in Egypt contained sarcopliagi 
which bad been forced open and rifled. Out of hundreds* only a very few 
had been found intact, as for example those ot Tiit-ankh-aniLUL* Osorkon, 
Psusennes and Queen HrtepUeres, 

So lucre, once again* was the extremely rare phenomenon of an undis¬ 
turbed grave. The Pharaoh musr surely he lying rmide. And if a Pharaoh 
did tepose rhere, then vast treasures of intrinsic and artistic value dating from 
earliest rimes were also to be anticipated — the oldest art-treasures in human 
history, 

Ou Saturday, June cAth t [954. the massive lid of the 15-ton alabaster 
sarcopliagus was lifted in preparation for die ceremonial opening. They 
peered through the first crack into the interior. They shone torches inside. 
The sarcophagus was empty. It was not only empty* hut imnucuhtcly 
dean. There was not the slightest trace of any object inside- 

How was this to be explained! Was the Pharaoh buried elsewhere? Was 
lying in a second burial-ground! Was there vet another royal vault in the 
same burial'-ground 1 Was this merely a sham grave? 1 :u< was a possibility, 
for the Pharaoh* of tint epoch tued to construct one grave each for tipper 
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and Lower Egypt, just as Zojcr, this Pharaoh's predecessor, liad done shortly 
before, inside his perimeter wall 

Here we come to something which brings the tune of this T nrio t 
strangely dose to us. We do not know what took place in itiis burial-vault, 
blit the'people who lingered down here jooo vean ago left us a curious 
memento: on the sarcophagi were found the remains of a large bran ch¬ 
in the passage of tooa years'it had decayed so badly that it went to powder 
when touched. Botanists have established beyond question, however, that 
it was/rm/rf, or giant fetmel. a thorny plant yielding a kind oi resin which 
out be used for medicinal purposes, and which may have been used in 
the embalming process. Why should they have pm the branch on the 
empty sarcophagus! Pctliapv li was a form of symbolic bund. Perhaps the 
Pharaoh reined on, and was buried, when he eventually died, m mother rdt. 

There is m unfinished look about the interior of the whole building, a him 
of improvisation and inexplicable haste. One b involuntarily reminded of 
the briefness of the Pharaoh's reign. Of the Phamoh . . but which Piuraoh; 

We know the most important title of the Pharaoh who built Jus hurul- 
grouiiJ- That was soon discovered. Certain clay jug-stoppers winch were 
found in the new vault all bore the same title. It was Sekbern- let. 

And here we come to yet mother remarkable fact about this jooo-yeai- 
otd greeting from the other world. The tide Sdthem-khet was altogether 
new to us. It was a quite uu&roiliar title, although its form and copspottMM 
placed it unequivocally in the jrd Dynasty, for instance, Zoser s title was 
Nerier-khet, and the word Stint means ‘body in each case. 

It may be assumed that SeJehrm-khet was Zoser s successor, wh.ch would 
mean that he died in-j 7 5 *.c. ( and would explain why bu tomb ns both near 
to, and shares certain common features with, that of King wer. 5tl 

correct, the king whose title b Sckhem-khel would hrtc borne the name 
Zoser-Aioti, for that is the name which follows Zoser t in the ta « o 

with all pyramids, foe sliding-way or ramp Jm winch foe 
sarcophagus w as original dragged into the vault was sealed in two places by 
blocks of stone- In from ofone of these obstructions, in the pa^ge deep m 
the rock, were found the remains of a little jcwcl<asket. 1 hr casket had 
crumbled into dust, but the jewellery remained imaet. hwnteted of twenty- 
one golden arm-bands, a golden necltbce, a pair of golden tw««n ami * 
golden sea-shell. The two halves of this shell beatm out of pure gold, tit 

perfectly together and are joined by a hinge. , , - j a. 

What did foe discovery of fob shell mean to m* We had found the 
loveliest and earlier example of foe Egyptian goldmufo s art: more vse 
had found foe most enchanting and at foe same time foe very earliest product 
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of the goldsmith't JH in ihe world. Its incredibly delicate filigree-work 
iiiiut, in its mmutene-u, make it the finest exhibit which Cairo Museum 
possesses, The shell In* a diameter of just over 41 indies. 

Whit queen, what delicate print cm, cnee earned this trinkcr? What 
graceful woman may once have used the shell as a little casket for jewels* 
perfumes or cosmetics? 

And how mysterious that the find should have been made precisely ac this 
spot* in a passage leading to a sarcophagus where no dead king lay. The 
shell, hkc die branch of /rnJjj, would sec in to indicate that a king nnisr lie 
buried somewhere litre — or perhaps a queen. 

Exploration and research will continue for years to com:, but we shall 
probably never fathom all the mysteries of this tomb. 
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W ITHIN an incredibly shore space of time the Egyptians learned how 
id shift the most gigantic blocks of stone ever known in the history 
of architecture, and how to erect their amazing pyramidal budd¬ 
ings, A span of only fifty years separates Pharaoh Zoser, who bitih the huge 
itep-masuba which represents dtc earliest monumental stone coniEnjctioii in 
Iliittiry* from the Pharaohs who reared the great pyramids it GizeL In this 
brief period ihr Egyptians had abandoned brick and converted themselves 
imp miSTer-bttildm in natural atone such as the world has never seen before 
or, it can safely be said, since. In less than a hundred years the Egyptians’ 
God-and-Phamoh worship had soared from the level of die desert , from slab 
graves and unpretentious nustabas, to Zoserb mirac 1 c—b-i Iilding and to die 
4fjo-f<xK-Iugh summit of the Pyramid of Cheops. Prom then on t pyramids 
began to get smaller. 

Faring Old Cairo across the Nile stands the village of GizeL Nearly five 
Tniin . |}jc west, on the edge of die desert* three pyramids redr their [one! y 
and gigantic forms into the deep blur sky. 

These worU-rcnosvned tombs were erected by throe kings: Khuftt, 
Klufte afld Mcnk&ure, Kimfii means Uimm, or ‘protect me - Khafre 
means ‘The Sm-god (Ra) rue* shining 1 , Menkaure means "Eternal are die 
realities of Ra\ 

During a visit ro Egypt, the Creek historian Herodotus made intpiir&cs 
about the Pharaoh Khtifu, who bad been dead for 2000 years even m those 
days. Ilv tint time, the Pharaoh's name had come to hr pmnoiiufctl Clicops * 
which b why Herodotus calls him by diat name. Khufii sited his pyramid 
near die precipitous north-cast edge of a rocky plateau. Klufrif* stands 
hnticr to the south-west, on higher ground. The diifd pyramid, that of 
Maikaure, is the sniaEcst. 

l All the world fhrs lime, but dine fens only the pyramids/ JO runs one 
Arabic proverb. 

Those who visit these pyramids would do well to reflect that Herodotus, 
the ‘father of history*, once stood here in 450 g^ing in wonder at these 
titanic monuments; that xAutony strolled here with Cleopatra; and that 
Jnhus Caesar, Caesar Septnmts Sevens*. jnd Napoleon once stood Ittff. e^o. 
2000 years arc as nothing, and 4500 years like a mere sectJftd in the hietirnc 
of mankind. It is as though the Pharaohs and Caesars of that minute portion 
of earth-time which we call Justoty were stretching out their hand* to us in 
welcome. The mighty Pharaoh Cheops, Herodotus the Greek, a man with 
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an iiriifinjPD'n and i gift for observation which embraced every realm of 
humanity, unbending Caesar Severui and the small am bilious Corsican — 
are tticv not all of one family wich you and me t when we consider the 
30,000, 50.000 or Ho.ooo years of preliistorical past enjoyed by the people 
who live on the bants of the Nile? Fur the pyramids were only builr 4500 
yeart ago, when the hum# sapiens who first shaped a chisel out or dint was 
already H old\ 

Half bom hall" king, the Sphinx crouches motionless on its limestone base 
m the right of die road leading up from the valley to the funerary temple ot 
Khafrc"? pyramid. It was this protruding outcrop of rock which probably 
induced the Pharaoh to choose it as the spot in which 10 realize hi* huge 
example of the plastic an. The duil-bong far out over the moribund 
landscape, k scents to smile, still jealously guarding its eternal secret. The 
Sphinx has been painted* measured and photographed* Its total length is 
z jo feet, and it is more than 65 feet high. Its ear measure* 4 feet 6 indies* and 
its mouth is about 7 feet 6 inches wide. This much wc know. What was for 
a long time not known, however, was the identity of the creator of this 
largest sculpture in the world. Tile Sphinx stands near the valley temple of 
Pharaoh Kbafre* below and w rhe cast of In* pyramid. It has lately been 
assumed with confidence that Kliafre himself was die author of tlie building. 
What led people to that conclusion? The pyramid of Pharaoh Sahucc* a 
king who reigned during the jth Dynasty about 2430 b.c., provided die 
clue* A relief found in the temple of worship belonging to it portrayed die 
king as a Sphinx slaughtering his enemies. It Pharaoh SaJinrc was depicted 
as a Sphinx in the vicinity of Jus pyramid, it is therefore reasonable to suppose 
that the Sphinx near the valley temple of Khafrc depicts none other than 
Pharaoh Khafrc himself, and chat it was he who had it builr. The Great 
Sphinx h not a personification of the Sun-god Ra, as many hive supposed, 
li represents King Khafre, whose pyramid still dominates ir_ 

King Chcopi* Kiaffe's father, wanted to snap lib finger* at time and budd 
for eternity, vs he erected Egypt 1 * largest pyramid: 100*000 of his subjects — 
it could liave been fewer — had to labour continuously for twenty-three 
long yean to assure their king of eternal life. They had to mart-handle no 
less than 2*500,000 huge blocks of dressed stone* some of them weighing 
150 t oils. (The largest modem lorries can only manage 40 to 50 tons 11 the 
nioir,) These immense loath of stone had to be transported to die site over 
large distances. In fact, some of diem were floated down-river for hundreds 
oI miles before they were finally hauled into position up a series of ramps. 
The granite freestone quarry at Assuan lies 50O miles away. 

The mam hulk of the pyramid was built of stone taken from the sur¬ 
rounding country. What is impossible to visualize today, and what must 
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once Live endowed the pyramid with m almost unimaginable beauty, was 
its white fac in g Imagine what a gleaming picture it nurse have made be¬ 
neath the vtiimy ikies of Egypt, for the facing was composed of innw-wiiiie 
limestone. This limestone was brought across the Nile from the casern sidr 
during tile Rood season. 

Khufifs gigantic edifice, the Pyramid of Cheops* readies a height of about 
4K0 feet and contains just under 3,300,000 cubic yards of masonry. 

Anyone who reads about die pyramids can hear in imagination the erect¬ 
ing of whips, die harsh commands of the overseers, and the sound of curses 
and groans, but it was hoc like that. In [list golden asc ot the 'Old Kingdom" 
an individual’s whole life was focused upon the God Pharaoh Through the 
Pharaoh he hid a purpose m life, and through the continued existence of the 
Pharaoh after death something to hope for. And so die 100.000 laboured 
not only under the compulsion of the whip, but out of religious devotion; 
for no 'bearing or physical coercion could forcibly have engendered the 
fanaticism which freely and willingly Translated die Qn^Pharaoli concept 
into stone. In those days there was no other end, no other east, nothing at 
all which so completely claimed the energies oi the Egyptian people as the 
building of the pyramids. Of course, a certain degree of coercion was used. 
Priests an d officials saw to that, tor the crcma! city of their dead God-King 
was worth my, absolutely any* sacrifice. After all, if anyone did succumb 
under ihc rigours of the work, the eternal life of the Phanoh was assured, 
and the life of the individual in him. Each man represented a puny link 
component in a neat, firmly knit conception of the world where there was a 
good reason for everything, vrhcTv nothing ever liappmcd without due 
cause, and where death had lost its terrors. Naturally, this happy notion of 
tilings did not last long, for period* of irresolution, doubt and impotence in 
the history of mankind have always hdd the field longer than die cifidw 
periods during which man knows where he Stan Ji¬ 
lt was never the Egyptian Pharaohs" ambition fc. win lame by their pyra¬ 
mids. The though t would never have occurred to them. They had no desire 
to become rtnotincJ and admired by posterity for their monumental 
buildings. They had no idea of building "eternal ardii werure* as such. They 
scanted to live, 10 live on after their death, not just modestly or anyhow, 
but in greatness and security, undisturbed and imperishable. The Pharaohs 
believed, just asm later dine* every Egyptian came to believe, that the body 
was inhibited by a second being, W fa. The body might die, but the fat 
never perished The fa lived on whatever happened If dw fa had no body, 
however* it merely slept and was incapable of action, w it wis worth any 
cflbrt to preserve the lifeless body aiul secure it against desecration and 
decay* This, then, was the purpose which the pyramids and their inner 
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burial-chambers served. It was intended that the embalmed body should 
rest there, eternal and unchanging, and that the pyramid* should endure 
throughout successive ago. How successful wai the Idiaraolu fantastic 
plan 1 

In die passage of 4500 years* the Pyramid of Glicops has loss ib-oiit twenty- 
tss"o &ce in }irtghf. The wind takes its time, but it works aw ay consdcn-^ 
lioud v„ and die original surface of the huge structure has already disap peared. 
Part of it limply did off It was and is still bang overheated by die sun, which 
tm burned its Ikucsttmc away so elmlk Tim process is stilt going on today. 
The fellaheen are forbidden to remove any limestone from the funerary 
temples cft the cemeteries. Stones bearing inscriptions of any kind arc also 
protected, although limestone fragments without writing cm them may be 
taken away. 

Anyone who walks today dow n die long flights of steps leading to t ie 
buriti-thanibcrs in die heart of the pyramids (in Cheops case the iteps lead 
u pw aids) will recognize the futility of man* 3 struggle against the ravages of 
time 5nd Nature- There lie standi with a pounding heart in the dead, musty 
btillnesi of the vault, a place where the silence of the grave literally reigns* 
Once upon a time Cheops reposed there in the inipctietraole darkness, shut 
off (bra die outer world by walls which even modem acrid bombs could 
not have shattered. The Pharaoh s granite sarcophagus is still there, but it is 
open. The vault was plundered and the body of the king stolen, never to be 
found. Other Pharaohs who wished, like Cheops, to escape the eyes of man 
for all time to come have likewise been tom from their graves, robbed, even 
in death, and left to turn to dust somewhere in the desert, where the winds 
cinicd them tip to heaven alter alt. Still others he in the poor glass ease* of 
some museum, for timid and wondering eyes to gloat upon. 

Egypth three thousand years of history may seem an amamigaehiCTemcist 
in the art of living, .^^preservation and culture, but there are other races 
which exhibit the same peculiar ^ooo-ycar rhythm * ^ people starts 

its history with she an of writing. It experiences cultural zeniths and 
periods of foreign domination, it b defeated, its blood is adulterated with 
rim of other rare, and , somewhere abo ut the middle of its iifotunc at rer 
t 500 years of so — it enten upon id age td dicraion and generals- It plunges 
iiiEo the depths again, revives to enjoy new days of greatness, and ends its 
history after about 3000 years. We find this span of existence in the case of 
the Greeks, too, if we let rhrir history begin about 1400 »,C. and cud in 
A.D. 1453 with the conquest of By zantium by Mohammed II. We on gauge 
the lih^pui of Europe and America in the same way, if we assittue central 
European or Western histnry to have started in a.d, 4$i with the Battle of 
die Catakamau Fields, if w e adopt die principle of a 3000-year historical 
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■*faytfen\ then wc arc now situitcd exactly on tfic Id f-way mark of our life¬ 
span, We arc ill the age of generals ami dictators. We are at die stage which 
Egypt lud reached after the Middle Kingdom, We can expect wars and 
annihilation followed by a golden age. According to this theory, Europe is 
still fir removed frcpm her last plunge, her final decadence and her hour of 
death. We still have i<oo year? before os. 

Ancient Egypt produced great figures in her time, sonic tcmb!c and some 
good, some cruel and some gentle, Pharaohs who made terriEDrbl conquests, 
robust rjiaraolis and Pharaohs of extreme sensitivity like Ncbkaurc, Sesos- 
tris I and Anieuopliis IV. who had .1 fugh regard for literature and an. Tile 
statue of Khafrc shows us a proud, fearless man with penetrating eyes. 
Sculptured b stone, he now reposes b Cairo Museum. His pyramid is a 
memorial to an inflexible will. llini there is Anieiiiuiihet I. He ushered in 
an age of artistic greatness, and lived about 3000 years before Ctirisr. In the 
twentieth year ©fhil reign, that isrosav in igyt b.c., this wise Pharaoh made 
his son .Sesostris I co-regait, .itid father and son reigned together for ten 
years. Amenemhet I adopted the name Anifricmhet in honour of Aunui, ihc 
god of Thebes. Later, after the Pharaoh had been murdered, his son Sesos- 
iris declared in a collection of precepts: Be harsh with your subjects Die 
people ouly obeys those who use force. Draw close to no one unattended, 
and make no one your brother. Do not believe in friends. When you go to 
bed, have yourself well guarded, for a man does not have a single friend in 
times of danger,' 

These sentiments have hern communicated to us via the famous Mdlingcn 
Papyrus, Pharaoh Sesoitris was their author, snd he attributes them to bis 
father Amenenilict, 

Scsostris crccred his pyramid thirty mild south of Memphis and a htdc to 
rhe west of the town of Lidii. It was a brick consmioiou whose inrerior was 
built of blocks taken from the fimerary temple of Cheops. Scsostm' mumm y 
was never found. His grave liad bed ransacked, 

At about this time a canal was built from the Nile to the Red Sea, It was 
in feet the 'Suez Canal' of pre-Clirismn history, 

It is interesting to note, incidentally, that huge quantities of foodstufii, 
notes and Rowers were found in Scsovtris* funerary temple. Stores like these 
were always provided for departed Pharaohs, of course, but m this particular 
tltcy had remained preserved until our own day, Ilitfc vvere fowl, 
both plucked and uupluclcd, sides of beef, garden lettuces, cucumbcrt, 
numerous foavo of bread and white and blue fetus lilies. In addition, there 
were representations of die royal butcher* at work slaughtering and prepar¬ 
ing oxen, An ambulant wooden statue of Sesostiw was alio found. It was 
only about two feet in height and depicted die king wearing a ted crown and 
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carrying a sceptre, He wa* dressed in a short apron* with the upper part of 
lus body and his leg* bare. The Maine lias such a life-like, runted. and otic 
might almost uy 'modem 1 appearance* that one can only manrd at the nstc^ 
ness of touch, the delicacy p the sticeeis m catching the essentials of their 
subject, aiul in general, the advanced technique which the artists of this 
epoch display. 

Every advanced human civilization is like an island in a sea of barbarity. 
Whether we like it nr not* we Live in the present* and scholars, artists, poets 
and all freedom-loving people should live in daily awareness of the liappy 
Condition which is known as peace. For there came a day, about 1675 B.c. h 
when nomadic tribes came storming out of Asia anti laid Egypt low. 
They overran the Nile Valley just as the Kasittes had overrun Babylonia a 
tiion while before* just as die Romans were to conquer Greece, at the Huns 
were to invade Italy t and the Mongols to sack Peking, Who were these 
conquerors i The Egyptian priest and historian Maiiedio, who lived about 
zSd b.c. s devoted some space m his histories to a drsmpriori of this foreign 
invasion and the setting up uf the empire of the ‘peasant-kings*. His descrip¬ 
tion has best been preserved for us in Josephus 1 account of it, although the 
latter unfortiinatdy remodelled it a good deal 10 the advantage of Israel. 
More reliable accounts of die s Amu\ the nomads who occupied die city of 
Auans and from there proceeded to plunder northern Egypt; come from ihe 
Egyptian kings Kauiosi and Abrooti, and from Queen Hatshepwm If the 
peasant-kings really were Amu* or Syrian Semitic kings, then they vvefe 
probably either Catiaaiiitrt or die very same Chum who invaded Mesopo* 
iamb in ititfo i,c and subsequently founded a great empire on the Euphrates 
and the Tigris* the empire of die Mitanui. 

The fact that ihe peasant-kings were able to conquer Egypt at all was 
attributable io the decades of anarchy w hich had been prevailing in the 
country prior to their arrival. Fifty' years before, everything fad gone to 
pieces. After t he dose of the izth Dynasty the country lacked any form of 
central authority, and various generals ftad attempted to sebe power. Such 
were die circumstances which delivered an impotent Egypt into the hands of 
her nomadic enemies. 

Ir is a rale of history, however, that once a nee of conquerors has settled 
down in a fertile river-valley they become £u + Uzy and weak- Under the 
mien of die lyih Dynasty at Thebes* ihr Egyptians* struggle for Liberation 
began, and at die beginning of the iStii Dynany the Pharaohs finally chased 
rhe Hyluai peasant-kings out of the country and founded a luge and 
powerful kingdom. 

One of die pcnonalitio prominen t in this portion of Egyptian history was 
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a woman, the Queen HibHicpsut mentioned above She reigned from 1501 
to 1470 b.c Since the ruler* of Egypt always had to be 'ion** of AmtoJ* their 
god, the idea of a woman as Pharaoh was inconceivable- Queen HaisJirptut 
solved diis difficulty by simply constituting herself 1 man and, like all the 
Pharaoh*. declaring hcesdf to be the son of die god. She had herself por¬ 
trayed in masculine attire, wearing .j beard. She enhanced and enlarged the 
temple at Kamak. and erected two large obelisk? there. She also built herself 
a magnificent funerary temple ac Per d UahxrL and eventually did what 
both her father and grandfather before tier had considered necessary: she had 
yet another secret burial-place hewn out for herself m the rock of die sand- 
swept mountain massif on die western side of die Nile which later became 
known as 'die Valley of Kings*. Sixty royal graves arc carved into die rock 
there, and in time there arose on both sides of the Nile at Thebes an enor¬ 
mous city, the quarter of die living on the cue bank, and tint of the dead 
on the west 

The brother uf die celebrated Queen Hatsheput, Tudnnoiis 111 . became 
the founder of an empire which o; [ended from du k 5 mhn to die Euphrates. 
He iv as the most powerful Pharaoh of bis epoch While he was still very 
young he was married to i-bnhrpsnt, who was hss half-sister. She was so 
greedy for power chat she seized the government foe herself. When her 
brother grew up, howler, he had her murdered, together with her lover 
Senmuc. and thereupon had every reminder of his "beloved sister 1 erased. 
It really seems us though, from dien onwards. Tuthsnosis 111 gave free rein to 
the ude of energy which had for so long kin suppressed and pent up in him, 

E fe conquered the whole of Palestine, die whole of Syria* and all the coun¬ 
tries between Egypt and the Euphrates, Records of his sixteen vein of 
military campaigning are inscribed in stone on the walls of the temple at 
KamaL 

Aincnhotep IE was a great archer and bunts nuu. Ik: personally pui down 
a revolt in Syria, and provides us with noteworthy example of the seventy 
which tile Pharaohs exercised towards their enemies. It it reported that be 
brought; seven .^static king? to Thebes in chains. Six of them lie lumged 
from the city walls without delay, and the seventh he krer hanged at Napata 
in the Sudan. Many daring exploits are related of this Pharaoh, and he seems 
to hive been able to boast of more than a few during the course of his 
twenty-six years on the throne A side u hick standi between the paw* of the 
Great Sphinx depict* Amenhotep II as a bowman. 

Aniruhotep ill reigned from 1400 B.C, onwards, and during lib reign dir 
empire abounded in prosperity, wealth, luxury and elegance. In \m time, 
Thebes w a* 4 magnificent city on the scale of. say, modern Paris, Goods 
from all over die work! were uAd in rbe markets of die metropolis, and in 
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temple-prcdncti do not suffer by comparison widi the building? of even a 
large modern dry. 

Dozens of subject States made tributary payments to die Pharaoh, The 
rulers of the great Asiade kingdoms of Mitamti, Assyria* Babylonia and die 
Hittices urns, their daughters to Ameiihotep's liar era * and considered diem- 
selves fortunate to have secured kii friendship. The temples of Thebes were 
heaped with gold, and the city’s tnagniheent villas, vast palaces and amfidal 
lakes outshone anything the world liad known, hitherto. Amcrdiotep III was 
the originator of the temple at Luxor and the Colossi of Memnon, which 
stood on guard m front of his huge funerary temple [now completely dis¬ 
appeared), looking otic over the plain to the west of Thebes, 

The most singular character in the great procession of Pharaohs was the 
sea of Amenhotep fir and liis wife Tail* who was not of noble birth. Amcn- 
hotep IV ■ 1 ‘xlluc to the throne in B.c. : ids youthful Pharaoh was just 
fourteen years old at the time, and his efficient mother Tail continued to 
handle affairs of state for the time bring-* 

Amenhotep IV was from im earliest youth onwards an ardent worshipper 
of the Sun-god of hfcHopolij* It is possible diat the priesthood of die Sun- 
god Ra liad already existed at Heliopolis for a long time, in opposition to die 
priesthood of Amtm at Thebes, The Suu-god Ra was older than die god 
Annul* whose importance only dated from the tadi Dyiiascy, 
k had not yet come to an overt struggle between the two gods. Both of 
them had a place in the Egyptian pantheom Amuo grew in importance 
because he wai held to be an outward form of the god Ra, He had now 
become Aimut-Ra. 

The young Pharaoh venerated the Siitfc-god particularly in his viable 
majiiimitirfln as the surfs disk, or Aten This is the only correct reading of 
the name, ind dentally* Atflit is wrong, 

Aten was die visible source of all life , all creation* growth and action The 
king fiad temples erected everywhere for bis Sun-god* and lit honour of the 
new national god he adopted rhe name Akhen-Aten, After years of tension 
and coiL.rsmi.al quarrelling and friction with she priesthood of A mint* the 
Pharaoh finally abandoned Thebes as his capital. Akhenaten established his 
new residence in the region of El Amirna* calling it Aklier-Aten, 'City of 
the ! lorizon of Atm*, 

Akhenaren composed what is perhaps the most beautiful poem known to 
to in die whole of Egyptian literature: 'Lordly thou dmiben the heavenly 
mountain of light, eternal sun, origin of life, ,. Thou lust created the world 
after tli\ Eking, Thou pvesc itatcnanee to all living creatures for ever; 
Thou apportioned m each his span of lift- Thou art the pounding of my 
hvan, Al] due wt perceive in thy light shall pensh* but thou shale live and 
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prosper for evermore** Wc arc alway s coming across the Hymn to Axcu in 
Egypt, on die wails of graves and temples, an J indeed, where vet Akhrnajtcu 
huilL 

Wc should try to imagine what it must have meant to the inhabitants of 
die ancient royal apical of Thebes when die Pharaoh moved out, taking hb 
huge household with him. We should cry to visitable how fear fid and angry 
dir priest of Amttn were at the prospect of losing the aura of regal splendour 
winch they liad always enjoyed until then. And as if that went not enough, 
Akhfnaten ordered that the god's name should be erased from all the holy 
ptaces. Everything which belonged no the god Annul, and which for that 
reason did not serve Aten, Iiad to be destroyctL AminTl name was every¬ 
where obliterated. The State archives were carefully combed through* and 
the Masters of the Rolls were obliged to make sure that the proscribed gtxF? 
name did not appear anywhere in the papyrus documents. The priests of 
Amm lost their afl&cial positions and emoluments. Only the visible Sun-god 
might now be worshipped. It was a spate of icoTioclasm such as Egypt had 
never witnessed before. 

How did the young Pharaoh come to carry out inch a fundamental re¬ 
formation! Was he a religious fanaticf the priesthood of Ra at the back 

q \ it alli Or hia mother Tari r Was be activated by oblitjye political motives 
of some kind? 

None of these suppositions does justice ro Akheturcti's personality. He 
in fact , the harbinger of a new era, and of an idea which had grown in f 
and out of a mind of tnuhakeablc convictions. He was an idealist* Sam* - 
where within him there existed a mysterious spark of genius. It was the 
driving force of his times w hich worked in him. It was the niaiufcitarion of 
an historical period which, mi die brink of a gradual decline, can yet give 
vent to one last bunt of creative energy. For there now came into being an 
utterly new era of artistic achievement. The products of the ateliers at 
Akhct-Atcn in tliis period are among the finest known examples of Egyptian 
sculpture. Wc arc now confronted by the 1 A mama period*, 

The Amama period saw a rediscovery of Nature, an enhancing anJ ro 
vivifying of all the media of expression, a humanizing of Egyptian art which 
was very strongly influenced by Crete and represented a break with many 
strict and hitherto inviolable laws, U also implied an artistic decline — not 
from the point of sty le as divorced from other considerations — but a decline 
when compared with the zeukhs of artistic achievement in Egypt- The 
k;tig T who iiad until now been unapproachable in his sacrosmeriry, suddenly 
became a human being* a person whose everyday habit* could now become 
common knowledge, and who could even be portrayed performing mu tine 
functions. Hie veil of utter secrecy which lud until now screened the State 
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apartments of the kiiigh wife was at last lifted, and the celebrated Nefertiti 
emerged, Many portray*]* of her exist, all wonderfully true to life. We are 
suddenly allowed to see dvc little princesses bring embraced by their royal 
parents. The artist were permitted to mate of Nature exactly what they 
wished.. They had only to paint and sculpt things as they really saw them. 
That is why we possess sudi magnificent sculptures of Nclcttiti. die Pharaoh s 
wife, sculptures wliith could never have achieved such beauty otherwise, 
sculptures painted in glorious colours showing us a woman of ineffable 
peifeuan and delicacy of feature. 

Who was Nefcrtttii 

As we have already heard, AkhennimT ikihcr, Amenhotep lit, had among 
other Asiatic princesses in his harem two princesses of Mitanni The city ot 
Mitatuii stood between the Euphrates and the Tigris, at the spot where the 
two rivm Lay farthest separated from one another. King Tush ram ruled 
over Mitanni at this period, and the Indo-Aryan princesses whom he sou to 
the Pharaoh's court were called Taduchepa and Giluhcpa, On the death ot 
Ameuhotep Hk both princesses were token over into his son's Imrcm. Lc is 
not beyond tile bounds of possibility that it was the daughter of one of these 
princesses v. ho Eater became the wife of the important Pharaonic reformer — 
in Ea, rha t we rediscover ihk daughter in the world-renowned figure of 
NefertitL If this were so, Nefertiti wouhl have had Tndo-lraman blood in 
her veins. 

A mm lm sep [V was a mere twelve years old when he married Nefertiti, 
then a little girl of ten. Throughout Ins reign she was always there at 
his side, sharing the conduct of affairs She thus bore no resemhlinct to the 
usual picture of an Asiatic queen, whose principal duty was to remain out of 
right in the harem, 

Tlie happiness of the young king and tus beautifid queen was nut destined 
to last for long- Aimitu, the new royal scat, was from the very start a city 
of parvenus. Nobility and tradition, property and rank all remained veiled 
in Thebes, 'ilc kine was too senritive and weak for liis immense task. Hie 
opposition of the priesthood of Amun did not subside* but icd and grew in 
Secret, What was more, the Pharaoh took absolutely no interest in external 
polirv. iiiid as u>oji the depettdcnti tributary countries noticed tnat the 
throne of Egypt was no longer occupied by a ruthless tyrant bat rather by a 
sensitive reformer, they suspended their payments Egypt s position uf power 
in fhr Near East began slowly but surely to cmciblfi Akhn iatcn became 
lonely. Many of his fooids deemed him. When he wasscorrdy thirty yens 
old, in 135S n.c., he died. A bust of the Pharaoh found at Tell el A mama 
displays a remarkably fine profile and a gentle, aim ost cJicmmaie lace of exceed¬ 
ing sensitivity and intelligence, large* dreaming eves and a degenerate body. 
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When Akhcnatcn died, Neforriii believed due her only iue.im of preserv¬ 
ing die throne for tier children, and per tap i for herself, by in turning to the 
distant King of die ] limtes for aid. She appealed to him to send her a Hitdtc 
prince, intending to marry him and use Hktitc power to bolster up her own 
throne. Her project failed, however, for the prince waj murdered while on 
the way to her. We do not know Low Neferthi died. Her overturn to the 
HittLtc king were very likely regarded as high treason, and she was probably 
umssanSttL 

The bet due Neferriri turned ro the Hktite king at all (being, as he was, an 
Indo-Europeaii) is extremely interesting. It may wdJ be an additional 
indication that she was of related stock and that she really was die daughter 
of one of the princesses of MibuniL Neither Akliexutcns not Ncfcrtitfs 
mummy has ever been found. 

The reign of die great reformer w as followed by a period of great con- 
fuskffiL First came $craalfcharc p Akhenaien's son- 4 n-bw. Nobody lived very 
long in those day®, and Semenkhare soon died what was undoubtedly nor 2 
natural death. ills successor Tntankliamuti was likewise a son-io-law of 
Akhenatem He was the Pharaoh who became well known through Howard 
Garters excavarions H Hi k original name was TutankH-Aten, but pressure 
exerted on him by the priesthood t>f Am Lin at Thebes forced Eiiin to change 
it Furthermore, he was obliged to transfer die royal seat from Amama 
to Thebes once more, and to renounce the cult of Atm, He also died early 
in life. 

For decades, Egyptologists racked their brains for some indication of 
bow old Tutankhamun was when he died. WJieu his grave was discovered 
In the young Pharaul/s name swept die worliL On opening Ills sarco¬ 
phagus, Howard Garter found a second one biside. He unsealed it eare- 
fidly. It held yet a third, thu time made of pure gold, It was a coffin in the 
shape of a in an, and in it lay the young PliaraohL mmnm y, A [ last they 1 knew 
k * . lie w as a youdi of only eighteen when he died. 

The biggest traitor and intriguer of this period was Ay, an official and 
priest of the Theban cub of Anisin, who hsd been torging hri dark plans even 
during AkJseiiarenh lifetime. He eventually managed to become king* but 
he was not allowed to enjoy the fruits of his intrigues for long. He too had a 
stubborn Opponent 111 Hofcmhcb, the Commander-in-chief of the army of 
Lower Egypt. After foul shore years. General Horeinhcb succeeded b 
assassinating Ay, and mounted the throne in Ids turn. The history of Egypt 
is like a vas± and trickles iK L can + ever ready to drown the wouLMxr traveller 
In in unfathomable depths. 

Anyone who travels along the Nile these days will often hear die cry: 
'What! Raineses again/ For Ramcso H was, so to speak, a "mass-producer*. 
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He h responsible for a lot of ruins because be erected statues of himself every- 
where. He was an egoisc and a monomaniac. As king* be was so lond of 
building char almost half of all the ruins in Egypt which survive today origin¬ 
ated in Im reign. He completed a gigantic hall at Karnak and extended die 
temple at Luxor. He built himself a huge funerary temple, known as the 
Rjiufthrmn, and creeled colossal statues of himself all over die country. He 
rctt[)V3tod the canal from the Nile to (he Red Sea. He had about a hundred 
vlivcs, a circumstance less remarkable in ancient Egypt titan it would seem 
to us, since most of the Pharaohs married a large number of women. Ramescs 
11 is reputed to have bad a hundred sous and fifty daughters; many of the 
tatter he married himself— n wee again, not an unusual practice m ancient Egypt. 

Witliin i hundred years nf his death hii name was an object o( universal 
liaircdp and his dynasty died one on the demise of his successor. However, 
Jiis innmmy has survived with a linenof feature which nri diet ^7 years on 
the throne, *>o yean of living, nor over 3000 of death fiave materially 
affected. 

Under Ratuese* 111 the wealth and power of the God Anuin reached 
amazing praportkuis. Tile priests of Amuu now' lived in veritable opulence. 
Their stari^chambcts were filled to but$tmg-point, and they commanded the 
semice$ of 107,000 slaves. Like many ancient jiamtits, tlie Litter figure may 
be an exaggeration, but it dues serve as some indication of they number* -i 
we put the contempt >rary population of Egypt ai Eve co six million* it 
uleans that one out of every fifty or sixty perrons must have been temple 
property. The British Museum contains the longest and uni Eiiyp^ 11 nLUll2_ 
soipt in cxistnitt, the famous 1 Harris Papyrus 1 !. It is over 130 feet long. 
The text, which in extremely well preserved, contains detailed lists of all the 
gifts and bequests which Harnett* III made to the temples of Egypt during 
the course of lift reign. If we accept the accuracy ol these detailed estimates , 
wt must conclude that tile god Amun and his priests owned Ottfr^eventh of 
all cultivable land. itiQ dries in Egypt- Syria and Kidt, a licet ot 8S ships* 
5 3 dockyards large small, and a herd ol 500*000 head of cattle 

hi those days there were as many feast-day* a* working dap, an arrange- 
mcnr w hich swelled the coders of the priests of Amun to a boundless extent. 
The kino became no more than a servant of the men ot G**d, In order that 
the gods could continue ro exists the power and position o! the king !ud to 
suffer more and mote. The PharaoJf s dreunisEance* grew Lncrcariiigly^ 
precarious, He was now compelled to rely on an army largely' composed of 
mctecfiaries. The plot to assassinate RainesesIII, whose threads, like so many 
others in die history of the East* were spun in the harem* is very characteristic 
of dm period. Wishing to secure the throne for lief soil, 011c of the queens 
of the harem managed ro odivc the aid of die wives of six office** ill the 
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harem guard iu her plan to remove die Pharaoh, The support of other 
influential persons was also scourcth When the conspiracy was betrayed and 
Raineses summoned a high court to mere out due punishment to die guilty 
parties, the accused ladies of the harm actually managed to visit two of she 
judges iu their Iieuncs and win them over. It was then the turn of the judges 
ro be tried* Their can and noses were cut off, and one of die men so punished 
committed suicide. Thirty-two qffichh of high and low rank, received a 
very I mi ait salience: they were permitted to take their own lives. However, 
the old Pharaoh did not survi ve all these cerements by very long and died 
in 1167 B-C There, thcn T were the signs of the times: domination by the 
priesthood, harem intrigues* rreachcry r and resorts to foreign aid. in tills 
way, Egypt gradually approached its end* The country was invaded first bv 
the Libyans, then by die Ethiopians* and dice by the Assyrian*. Egypt was 
conquered by the Persians under Camhyses. Alexander made the country a 
province ct' Macedonia* In 48 £*c. Julius Caesar took, the Egyptian capital, 
Alexandria, and gave Cleopatra the son who could never lit upon die 
Egyptian dimiir In the end* Egypl became 4 mere province of die metro¬ 
polis on rhe Tiber and the granary of die Roman Empire. A vase kingdom 
and dirre thousand years qf history had been exthiguhhcd. 

What still remain arc pyramids, temples, roct-gjmro, kings'* statues m 
limestone, alabaster and dinrite 1 pictures, inscriptions and rolls of papyrus. 
What still remain are the rainless, burning sky and the annual flooding of the 
Nile, the date of whose commencement, July ipth, die ancient Egyptians 
adopted as their New Year's Day, Wliat still remains is the fertile black mud 
of the Nile, after which die Egyptians of antiquity' named their land Hrfft r. 
or “the black one\ the word from which the "black an" of the Middle Ages 
and our expression 'chemistry ' have evolved- The Egyptians, too, remain 
much as they always were* in spire of racial intermingling and foreign 
invasion. What these people, once so abundantly endowed with artistic and 
creative energy* have lost, however, h die thank courage, rise imagination, 
die wall for eternal life and die urge towards elemental art which marked 
their great religious epo* lis. They low their god, and with him, all sense of 
endeavour, They lost their frith, and with it, their creative strength. Once 
upon a time the Nik was their greatest teacher U was: the Nile which com- 
pdlcd them to build dykes and canals. Ir was the overflowing waters of the 
Nile w hich led them out of poverty into abundance, which inspired them to 
form 4 society, to undertake public works, and so to create a State. That 
waliow Egyptian civilization conic into being, but the river-water and die 
floods which once provided such an impulse and bldseJ natural spur to 
activity have long since Iv-z dreif cflccc with die advent of huge dams and 
ihor attendant midiiucnv 
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Wliae still remains is the hot south-easterly wind whidi blow* between 
Mir eh and May, bringing the oil-pervading sand with it. What soli remains 
is the sweet breith of the north-easterly wind which prevails for the re¬ 
mainder of the year. The sand, die wind and time itself - all conspire to 
nibble away, corrode and consume the great civilization oi Egypt. although 
the extreme aridity of the couiUiy remains ai always a grin! conscrver of its 
cultural relics, at least m the places where the Niles grasping fingers cannot 
reach. And even the Nile can only destroy the tangible portion of whaf 
survives. It can destroy the works, but not the spirit which concaved diem. 

The value of what Egypt bequeathed to humanity and passed on to 
Western civilization is weU-nigh inestimable. She gave us rhe trade of die 
smith, architecture, die pillar, the art of stoncmasonry. monkhood* large 
portions of dir religions conceptions of the West* monastirism* die prin¬ 
ciples of go vetnmmcal organization — some of which were assimilated by 
the Roman Empire — the civil service, the invention of gloss, die discovery 
of the calendar, chronology and geometry, fine clothing and jewellery, 
furniture and housed a postal service* astronomy and imdicme- Ah these 
things were passed on to us by Egypt when she was in her golden age and we 
were still dwellers in forest and steppe. Sculpture and painting attained 
heights among the Egyptians which scarcely any subsequent age \u± managed 
to scale again. Passed on to us via the Phoenicians* Syrians ami Jews* via the 
Cretans, G tecks and Romans. Egyptian culture play's an important part in 
our! sic today, TIie astounding duration of Egyptian liie otioc it had taken 
shape, the example and at the same time the ifemSutabiliry ot Egyptian ait, tire 
fanaticum and energy of the Egyptian Pharanhs. craftsmen and artists, the 
commit search for a firm idea of the ‘whence' and whhhrr of life, the un¬ 
believable value to mankin d of whai was, after atl T merely a itnall people 
dwelling by a huge, sluggish river - none of these things will ever occur or 
ever again be achieved in the cultural history of mankind, Egypt provided 
a stage tot the dramatic spectacle of a civilization which soared almost to eke 
heavens and has nor, even now* renamed id canli — die greatest Civilization 
which lias ever flourished on out planet. 

And this civilization was once life sustained by heating hearts and rooted 
in the human soul* springing from true faith, and for that reason >o ^ironc; 
and mblime. For where there is no reed* nothing eon grow. 
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1 Uy ki bftj - ittd I iri* iTikt" Jutting* liki tM: luve been £xmd <iti vtttt af pajtyju* 
tb^iund] of yean old. 

I t is strangely enthralling to loot at i lie face of a mummy, Stitt as alive and 
expressive Li death as if its owner had only yesterday dosed hi* eye* for 
the first time. Many mummies have waked 5000 yeas for their mtirrr t- 
tion. yet research has established that the sole* of mummified feci aooo or 
UOP yean old arc rail soft and pliable. 

In death, the soul leaves the body. But the and exit Egyptians believed that 
upon the burial of a dead body, the sou! was recalled by the otfidating priest 
and reunited with it. It was because the body had to be intact for rhi* 
critical moment that the Egyptians embalmed thousands, hundreds of 
thousands, even millions of their dead — and not only tings, k may be 
added, but everyone who could afford it. 

Even in A.D. 700* when the Egyptians had virtually abandoned the practice 
of preparing their dead for eternity, some 100,000 persons were embalmed. 
Thousands of wetl-preserved mummies are still lying in die graves of Egypt, 
never having been dug up. The mummies of many Fliaraolt* repose in 
museums, but others remain undisturbed. (Alexander die Great, who was 
embalmed in wta: and honey, has never beat found* either.) 

There are three methods of preserving a dead body: by cold-storage; by 
the modern method of injecting bacceria-kilhng agents into rhe Wood- 
vessels; and, finally, by desiccating die body and maintaining it in a dry 
condition. It was the latter method which was favoured in ancient Egypt. 
Since 75 per cent of the human body courses of water* it is not easy to drv it 
out completely. The Egyptians probably used fire for this purpose, or, in 
less frequent cases, the heat of the sum In the City of the Deid at Thcbci, a 
chamber was discovered inside the grave of 1 certain Hatky containing a 
large number of mummies piled almost £0 the ceiling. In the opinion of 
Ycivin, the Egyptologist* these mummies had been dried over a slow fire, an 
assumption which treed of soot found on the walls of the vaults would 
appear to substantiate, A second theory , however* 11 that the soot-rains may 
liave been due to fires kindled with brushwood at The entrance to the bitml- 
diamber by people who had jsurprised some tomb-robbers ar work, The 
dewerators had simply been "smoked chu\ 

Tli etc are other methods of achieving desiccation besides heat, of course, 
*uch as the use of dehydrating or moisture-removing agents like chalk, 
salt, or natron. Chemical analysis lias established tlie pretence of all three 
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substances in Egyptian mummies and. in some graves h researchers have 
actually found vases and pots which had once contained natron. 

According to Herodotus 1 description, which tallies in the main with the 
results of modem research, the dead were embalmed in the {biowing way; 
Erst, die brains, intestines sod stomach-contents were removed* the heart and 
kidneys, however, being retained. The interior of die body was cleansed 
with wine and herbs* and then packed with myrrhs, cassia ind aromatic 
essences* together with linen cloths, sawdust, sand, natron and even — 
occasionally — an onion ur two. Chemical substances were injected into the 
arteries and blood-vessels, and the exterior of the body was anointed with 
oil of cedar and rubbed over with myrrhs and other fragrant essences, {h h 
amazing how even after several thousand years* many mummied still ex hair 
the scent of these essences.) The corpse was then twaddled in linen cloths 
?oaked in tar and other medicaments. The face was often covered by a mask 
of linen and plaster nr gold, carved stone and precious metals. The mummy 
was laid on its left side in a sleeping posture with its head resting on a support* 
and the cojftji was then closed. Specially designed embalming-table* which 
have been unearthed hw witness to the care lavished on the embalming 
process* and still exhibited traces of natron and sak. According to one 
inscription, the process sometimes took as long as urn months to complete. 
In earlier times a dead man was. accompanied into the grave by all hb house¬ 
hold effects, the grave itself taking on the shape of his house or paUee. as the 
case niighi be. Later on, however, ilw only thine- which went into die tomb 
with him were meat and drink and perhaps an earthenware model of a house 
with miniature granaries attached to it, and the figures of labourers emptying 
sacks of grain into them. He seas also accompanied by Starnes of varying 
sizes representing serving-women who were supposed to spin and weave and 
wail on dicir master just as they lud done during his lifetime. Again* we 
rind (he figurines of richly adorned girls brintfing thrir lord his looking-glass 
or his meats, or of a woman grinding grain. Small figurines of naked girls 
ividi the lower portion of thrir legs missing were also placed in die grave. 
The reason for this mutilation was as follow*; in earliest rimes the court 
retinue of a king were buried dive with their master; later on* these un¬ 
fortunate victims were replaced by drills, bur so that the dolls should not 
"escape 1 , they were simply fashioned with the lower pan of their legs missing. 
The Egyptians look avast quantity of things into the grave witli them* such 
immense treasures, in fact* that we can only be amazed at how many cen¬ 
turies it took for their race* like its dead, 10 sink into the dust. 

But the Egyptians were not only skilled in the art of surviving death. 
They' knew how to live, too. In spire of all their superstition* and worship 
of the dead, they w r cre a truly practical race. They combined a rich sense of 
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humour —as their brilliant caricatures dcincumratr — with rcmark.ibly few 
scruples about taking life. 

They whiled away the time with games played on boards of twenty and 
thirty squares, like the ones found in some graves. They hid an original 
version of snakes and ladders which they played on a orcubr board with 
pieces representing lions and dogs. They played dice and made fine toys for 
their clnldrcii- they were fond of wrestling and sport Serving-moi and 
slaves were obliged to fight wrestling-matches for the enjoyment of their 
noble masters and mistresses* and prosperouA Jioirsehold\ tnamfaiiicd their 
own champions trained in the an of fighting with quarters^®, Opponent* 
in iudi matches were not allowed to spare each other, one of the pair often 
having to be carried nut of the ring. Girb trained in ball-play and gymnastics 
were also kept h and artistes, female dancers and musicians beguiled die time 
of the wcaldiy. They played due harp* die flute, die lute, and what was not 
actually a native Egyptian lustrum ciu, the oriental lyre. Male singers at way* 
dapped out the rhythm of thdr songs* while female singers merely bear time 
with their hands. It was the servants' business to provide ihar masters with 
every kind of aitertamnient- Young girls fanned away the dies, and dwarfs 
looked after the household jewellery and clothing. They abo rxerdsed their 
master's or mistress 1 \ pet dogs and monkeys. Humpbacked jesters were very 
popular* too. and many a Pharaoh had his "household dwarf'. 

On least-days the Egyptians had themselves anointed and garlanded with 
flowers by their servants. They drank wine and beer; dury *got into tile 
mood 1 ; they became, to quote a contemporary description* "like a broken 
ihip 1 * rudder, which no longer mswers cither tn port or starboard', Jndrcd h 
one picture from the New Kingdom period portrays an unfortunate society 
lady in the act of vomiting. A serving-woman is hurrying up holding an 
outstretched bowl. somewhat dismayed and altogether too late! 

The Egyptians were a handsome race, and their aristocrats bore Lhcni- 
Klves Eke kings. The men were robust and muscular. They liad narrow hips 
and broad shoulders, full tips and serious, forceful expressions. Wealthy 
Egyptians &et much store by being slim. We find many beautiful oval trees 
among the Egyptians, with tong straight noses and wide, expressive eyes. 
Their skin was white at birth, bur was soon burned brown by the hot 
Egyptian sun. Artists always depicted men witli reddish and women with 
yellowish skins* The biter, after all, exposed thcnisdvei less often to the 
light of day. 

Fashium continued to change throughout tlir whole course of Egyptian 
history, very 1 gradually* it h tnu% but nevertheless so markedly dm one tan 
usually employ fashion as a due to period, in the time of the Old Kingdom, 
or from about jooo to zzjo n,c. h men only wore an apron* and for 4 period 
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of at least 700 ycirs — it lud probably been so line? dine inimcmeriil — the 
upper part of the body remained bare^ At time* die apron was worn short 
and narrow* while at others, as in the reign of Chcopj* it became longer and 
wider. The apron was also worn draped in many different styles* according 
to the prevailing Lukion During die Middle Kingdom, or somewhere 
between 2100 and 5700 s.C- T men wore a double apron - a narrow short 
one of stiff linen as an under-gamien t „ ami a longer onc r also oi linen but 
transparent* over il, A short, loose tunic made in appearance at die same rime 
as the 'revolutionary* double apron, and w r c also come across a eloscTitoug 
striped robe which reached from throat to mhle H a garment principally w orn 
by the aristocracy. In later times only the humblest servants and peasants still 
wore the short apron, and during the New Kingdom, 1550 to 7® B-C. men 
kept the upper part of thdr bodies covered. 

Naturally enough* differences in dress existed between die various social 
strata, and peasants* herdsmen h labourers and slaves usually wore nothing 
bur a short loin-cloth or girdle. Mm in strenuous occupations olten went 
naked* for the feeling of physical modesty was scarcely known. As Adolf 
F. rman the celebrate J Egyptologist says: 'After all* some of tile commonest 
iueruglyphic characters represent things, which we ourselves arc not exactly 
in the habit of depicting/ 

By comparison with the diversity of mainline attire, wn men's clot lung 
was very monotonous. From the earliest beginnings of Egypt * hiuory, or 
at least of her pictorial art, all women dressed alike in a long straight chemise 
which dung quite closely' to the body and dearly revealed the lines of their 
figures. Tliis chemise began beneath the breasts and reached tn the ankles. 
The breasts w ere only covered by the shoulder-straps w hich held the garment 
up. These Aouldcr-straps were the sole article of ditss which was subject 
to changes in fashion. Sometimes thev were worn straight on the shoulders* 
sometime! obliquely or crossed* sometimes they covered the breast! entirely, 
sometimes los so, sometimes not at all. and sometime* again, they were 
adorned with rosetto. which fitted over die breasts. Hie chemises were 
usually vrhitc. less commonly red* yellow or green, and were practically 
always phi.it and unadorned. The most suijtruing thing about iemminc 
tashions in -Egypt, however, is still the fact that from the queen down to the 
poorest girl in the land no difference in drew cxbtcdL It was only later, at tSie 
beginning of the iBth Dynasty , that it became "the done thing' to wear two 
articles of clothings and a roomy outer garment was added to rhe tight¬ 
ening chemise. Both article of clothing were made from such fine linen 
that die outlines of the body were dearly visible through them. 

Serving-women dressed almost exactly like their mistresses. U they ever 
had heavy wart to jo B however, they naturally found it impossible to move 
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fredy in rhdr narrow chemists, and in such cam wort no thing but a shore 
apron Lite die mem Female dancers. too, kept the upper part of their body 
and their legs bared, and young scrvmg-giris of the New Kingdom offered 
round the dishes at banquets completely naked except for an embroidered 
girdle worn about their hips. 

The Egyptians kept their fine white linen scrupulously dean, and the 
washing, wringing and beating of clothes went on unceasingly under the 
eye of the taiimiry superintendent. Clothes w hich iiad been >tallied by oint¬ 
ments and oils were cleaned by a special process probably involving chc use 
of soda. All Egyptians Went barefoot except in cases of extreme necessity, 
when diry wore sandals. 

The Egyptian aristocrat kept hn liasr dipped ind wore dilser a clows 
fitting cap or a wig over it. Wig-making was a great art in Egypt, ^-ud the 
most wonderful confections oi plaits and ringlets were produced, hi many 
pictures one can dimnginsh places where natural hair peeps out from under 
a wig, Every woman in the Old Kingdom wore her hair long and smooth* 
but fashionable women kept their hair slight!y shorter and occasionally 
wound u into plaits. We can sec from the Egyptian wigs in our museums 
that they were not manufactured out of human Itair, but dicq> P s wool 

The women of indent Egypt painted their lips, bequeared tlidr nails and 
oiled their skm and hair, A variety of creams and rouges was a necessity to 
any young Egyptian woman Interested in her appearance, both during luer 
lifetime and in her grave. The losvcr eyelid was tinted with a green cm me tic 
made (Tom malachite, while the upper lids and eyebrows were painted with 
a black preparation of lead sulphide. The effect of this was to make die eyes 
appear larger and more lustrous. Samples of cosmetics such as these have 
been found m graves. They were applied with so-called cosmetic pencils, 
link sticks fashioned out of wood or ivory. Cosmetics were kept in small 
oblong boxes of ivory,, S£oiil\ faience, or wood* Whole mountains of 
toilet inkle* have been unearthed, including metal mirrors widi handles of 
wood, ivory and faience, mirrors fksliioiied like dim, naked girU. mirrors of 
gold and silver with magnificent container* to match, ointment-boxes of 
alabaster* combs, hair-curlers and hair-pim, powder-bnxc*. razors and little 
dntinenwpoom made of wood, ivory, alabaster and bronze. And, of 
course, in a pampered dvilizjtion like this, perfume was also used. 

Both men and women wore rich jewellery, such as necklaces of ptirb* 
cornelian, malachite, lapis lazuli, amethyst and Liience, arm-bangles of ivory, 
bottc, horn, copper or Hint* anklets, collars of strung pearls, earrings and 
brge car-pendants, which the men abandoned from rhe igtii Dynasty on¬ 
wards and left for the women to wear. From the very earliest times, Egyp¬ 
tians also wore rings of gold + stiver and blue and green faience. The king 
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wore □ crown. and the noblemen of every Egyptian dynasty earned rods and 
sceptres. Where co£tneLte& and jewellery were concerned, there is nothing 
we could have taught the Egyptians. On the contrary, it is we who might 
adopt a great deal from ihtii wealth of achievement in this field. 

The Egyptian aristocrats were very keen sportsmen- They went hunting 
water-fowl in boats, bringing them down with the throwing-stick* a peculiar 
form of boomerang shaped like an elongat ed S p w ith which they must Jiave 
been evtremely dexterous Fowl for the kitchen were caught in outspread 
nets. Even geese Were Caught in this manner, co be kept for fattening in large 
hedged enclosures on country estates. Pictures on the walls of graves show 
us ihe unfortunate birds being sniffed with paste-balls. Curiously enough, 
ihe Egyptian* also used to frnen cranes. Ducks and pigeons w ere captured in 
small clap-nets which functioned automatically. The nobility" were very 
fond of the sport of fislt-spcariug* but fish were also caught with hnud-ners, 
baskets and drag-nets. Fish were usually dried in die sun. and formed the 
staple diet of the poorer classes, being cheaper to buy than conn Shooting- 
tin vrs were often organized for the kmg, rite quarry including gazelle, ibex* 
sahrMJiiclopt, maned direp* Jeer, wild ox and liippopntaimm Wdd 
animals were often captured by lassoing, and hyenas caught in this way were 
also fattened, [t is reported that Tmhmosh 111 killed elephants in die 
course of a single hunting expedition. Rimro If owned a tame lion* and an 
Egyptian nobleman of King KhafreV court made much ufliii pair of pet 
baboons. Small long-tailed monkeys were also kept a* pets, and little apes 
on leads were a common sight. Girls kepr cars as playthings, and dogs were 
an integral part of every well-to-do household. Some murals even show us 
Egyptians leading tame hyenas. Greyhounds were very highly prized* and 
die dachshund was also known. Savage and homeless dogs roamed the 
street* of Egyptian lawns, even in those days. 

We still possess Et^vptian school Vxcicbc-books'. Of course, they are 
really Eicrdsc-roHs* fur all writing was desuc cm papyrus, which was kept 
rolled up. School discipline wa* very strict* and obedience was enforced 
with die aid of a stick. One pupil writes to Ids teacher: "You beat me. That 
is why your teachings have altered my car. 1 We read again: + A boy has a 
bottom. He listens when he is beaten, s and: 'Never be idle, or you will be 
thrashed-' 

"Paper 1 was manufactured by cutting papyrus plants into strips, laying 
them side by side* and then placing other strips crosswise on top. The whole 
was then pressed* and produced a Jumble material which has in certain eases 
remained well-preserved and legible even alter 5000 years. 

The Egyptians became acquainted with the script of the Sumerians at the 
beginning of their commercial relations with them* ami it wa* this which 
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inspired them to evolve one of rhdr own. Their script depended upon the 
use of pictures which were head* in cadi word in turn. Some words con¬ 
sisted only of one consonant and an accompanying vowel , and others of two 
or tlircc comonantx. Since k is an invariable practice iw tlte Fait to write 
consonants only, and merely to add vowels when speaking, it was quite 
possible to ex-press a word of tw o or three consonant* in terms of pictures. 
Thill, tlir picture for + tlir saefed dung-beetle* displays the beetle itself once 
l/Zipf), and then the word 'become' (r/ipr) h wrirtm with the aid of the beetle* 
symbol but differentiated from it by the addition of a supplementary mark. 
The existence of words of one consonant only has enabled us CO identify all 
the letters m die alphabet, although the Egyptians themselves never got as 
far as doing this. It was the Phoenicians who first collared an alphabet of 
the Egyptian script It contained no less than 600 di Hercne symbols, cadi 
corresponding to an object 

Numerous writings have survived from the period her ween 2000 and 
4000 b.c, Rn£b of papyrus have been found scored in jugs, labelled md vy.- 
tcmaricaliy arranged. Papyri such as these often contain the most remarkable 
adventure vtoiies, diaries of travel* fables ami poems, In one papyrus dating 
from about 1220 the so-called "Orbjney Papyrus* in the British Museum, 
we can read the story of an adulteress who turned tw o good brother into 
enemies. It might jrand for all time as a locus classic iuof jealous)*and fraternal 
love and hatred. In another roll t the "Petersburg Papyrus', we cstn read the 
frscuiarmg experiences of a shipwrecked sailor who is cast up by the stormy 
waves on a lonely island, where he has the strangest eticounter with a golden 
snake. Again, die life and adventures of Simihc among the Syrian Bedouin 
read like an immensely exciting travel-story of our own day + even though the 
action takes place in the time of Sesostris 1 + somewhere between 1980 and 
t9J 5 s c. The complete text b preserved on 1 papyrus in Berlin Museum. 

Egyptian numerical notation and calculation were rather incon Yemen r* 
diumy anJ slow* "Hie Egyptians were familiar until line decimal system, 
however. Gnr stroke signified V. two strokes "a 1 , nine strikes '9V "to* 
was represented by a fresh symbol, derived from a sort of curved contrivance 
for tethering grazing cattle. Two such symbols denoted h 2g\ and so on up 
tn too, which was represented by yet an other symbol. There was a new 
symbol for 1000 in the shape erf a lotus-leaf, mother for 10,000 - the picture 
of 3 finger. and another for ioo.ooo — a tadpole. The symbol for i.ooOjooq 
was a man holding lus lunds above his Irarf almost as though he were 
armzcd that such a figure could exist at atL It can be seen that in order to 
write down 3 three-figure number. one frequency bad to employ more than 
twenty in dividual sy mbols- Multiplication was rather cmnplkaicdp as it was 
done in the iicad by "doubling , so dial die ium '4 >: 4' was reached by the 
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stages 4> S, and finally, iti. Division was even more laborious, and fractions 
ii we kno w them were unkn own The idea of Dr-fifth+ ojic- 

fifrb 1 existed, for example, but 110c that of *ihrefr^tfths\ For all that, die 
science of mathematic? was liighly developed in Egypt — otherwise her 
Architectural achievement* would never liavc been possible. The Egyptians 
observed the move merit of die star* over a period of thou sands of years. 
Even in those days, they drew an accurate distinction between pLmeEi and 
fixed 'sian, and catalogued scare of the fifth magnitude which are invisible 
co the naked eye. 

Medical treatises of extreme interest Live been preserved for us, among 
winch ire two important rolls of the 'Great Medical Papyrus' in Berlin 
Museum and ihc ' Ebert Papyrus*, formerly In Leipzig Library. The Egyp¬ 
tians made a study of anatomy, the circulation of die blood* and the functions 
of heart, stomach and spleen. Jt was recognized dial die heart 'speaks in die 
vessels of every lunb T . One of die most interesting of die medical papyri, 
named after its discoverer Edwin Smith, is a roll about i6 feet in length and 
3600 years old, containing descriptions of 4S surgical operatfom. It seems 
that the medical sacnee of the day clearly understood Ehat the movement of 
limb> is controlled by the brain. Egyptians were not exempt, it may be noted, 
from die majority of out p mem-day ailments, although w e come across no 
mention of syphilis or cancer, and dental decay seems only to have appeared 
during die last few centuries of Egyptian history, at a consequence of 
civilization. A^tof iijihtngl y enough, w c read accounts of the atrophy of the 
little toe quite Jar back in Egyptian times, from which it can be deduced dial 
it is not the result of wearing shoes, since the Egyptians almost always went 
barefoot Many hundred* of medicament* are listed in the Ebere Papyrus. 
Otie-tentb of all these were remedies for eye-diseases, which were probably 
very widespread. Certain of die prescriptions such as human and a nimal 
dung, fly-dire and urine, other tend to make us shudder, but there were 
other less repulsive remedies like those for drawing blood out of a wound, 
for example, which included wax, fat, cLuc-wine, honey and boiled ctmi- 
Wbolc inedirine-chests were found in some graves. Baldness was Combated 
by nibbing the scalp with fata. But apart from curing their ailmencs, the 
Egyptians also tried to preserve their holti- Listen to what diey say: 'Muse 
of what we tat is superfluous. Thus we only live off a quarter ol all we 
swallow: doctors live off the other ditee^juartcrs. Herodotus die Greek 
wrote: 'Next to die Libyans the Egyptians arc the healthiest race in rhe 
world-* 

The Egyptian* cdnvtyri food to their mouths with their fingers —just as 
we still did at dir time of Shakespeare* it may be rememhered. 

In order to preserve the purity of the blood royal, the Pharaohs often 
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married their own sisters. Whether this custom hid any injurious effects in 
the long run, we cannot tell. At all events, the Egyptians did not think so p 
even though they Iiad several thousand years' experience of the practice. 
Marriage between brothers and sisters prevailed, among three-quarters of the 
population of Arsinoe until the 2nd century a.d, hidden tally, die Egyptian 
mode of address between lovers was 1 brother 1 and 'sister'. The Pharaoh 
owned a large Iliit cm which included roc only the slaughters of the .Aristo¬ 
cracy, but also womat captured on military campaigns 

The great majority of the Egyptians, however, practised monogamy, and 
the stability of their family life is only matched by that of Christian countries. 
Divorce was generally tare p and ihc status of women was abo ut the same as 
in our own day. There w» perhaps no other people of antiquity which so 
honoured and deferred to its womenfolk as that which lived by the Nile. 
Greek travellers, accustomed bi their native land to keep their women on 
a very short leash, were amazed by their "progressive* Egyptian counter- 
parts. Diodorus Siculus, a Greek who lived in tile latter half of the 1st cen¬ 
tury a p d., r dates. somewhat indignantly, that on the Nile it was the man who 
was bound under the term s of a marriage contract to hi obedient to the wife 
Diodorus gained the impression duo. it was die woman w ho conned the man 
and did ihc proposing. She w as not always so diffident about it. dthcr. 'Oh, 
my bund^itric friend/ rims one letter, 'it is my dnire la became your wife 
and the mistress of all your possession*." 

They were a hot-blooded folk on the Nile. Girls were ready for marriage 
by the age of ten, md prc-maritaJ prormscuiry was rife. One courtesan h 
supposed to have built a whole pyramid out of die proceeds of her amatory 
escapades. 

Tile largest collection of love-poems still surviving is to be found on, die 
obverse uf the so-called "Harm Papyrus 500’ in ike British Museum. THie 
loveliest citing if to go out into the field to meet the man one loves', we read 
in. one of ihem. Among the proverbs of Pub-hotcp, who was GhambtrLun 
to King Asosi ami lived about 2600 u.c,, we find many a valuable precept 
ttmitmeem of die Proverb of Solomon, Thi* collection of proverbs is 
preserved for us on the Trissc Papyrus* in the Biblhuji^que Nation ale in 
Paris. Tf a son accepts what his father says, fume of his plans will go awry/ 
we read. "When you speak, take are what you Say/ 'if you wish to forge 
an enduring friendship with the household in w hich you are master, brother, 
or friend, take care to shun the women: the place where they abide as not 
good/ 'The truth endures for evermore. !t goes down to die City of the 
Dead with him who practiwss in* Tliat lovely passage comes from the 
'story of the eloquent peasant 1 , and date! from the period between 2000 and 
1800 B.CL 
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The fallowing few senseiices from deciphered rolls of papyrus may serve 
to bring everyday life in anriem Egypt quite close for a m o ment . They are 
taken from letters, little notes* joltings and the like. 

Lovers longed to be always together, just as they do nowadays. And so 
'he writes: fc J go for a walk, and you are with me in every beautiful place, 
and iny hand is in your hand/ 

One cannot help wondering what the man was thinking of, who wrote, a 
few thousand years ago: ') lay in bed - and 1 was awake.* Or what had 
annoyed the girl who scribbled ehc following: A Another time you need nut 
come.* 

A man called Ama addresses visitor* to Ills tomb with the following 
words: 'Hear ye] May ye do the good that 1 have done, that yc be likewise 
done by/ And an unknown girl erics to her lover: scroti thousands ot years; 
T am hateful to your heart —but why? 1 

A meditative poem — it b 4000 years old — reminds m of the imperman¬ 
ence of human life: "Nobody comes from ihc other world to tell us how he 
Sired ... Make jo yful holiday. Do noi be sad in life. For sec. nobody takes 
with him what he owns* and nobody returns who has once departed/ 

And here is a really tuneless little love-poem: h Ie disturbs me to bear your 
voice. My whole life hangs on your lips. To see you is better rhan all toad 
and all d rink. ' 
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THE HITTITES 

Thrpc/urc itu qwcft of Eg^Pi ■ ■ rat * Ctt my iithcz and wrqft Id him thui! 

p My hmband bi died A win I iuve not But to tbw. iky uy p ik join ur nutty, If them 
wrmtLf give me one kzd uf thine, he would become my hinhind. Kn-, tv dull I pick our r 
«n'illC of mior and make him my husband' T am afraid f‘ Wfuc;:: my Father heard tbis. k 
4-iUed ibnh the Great Otssi fin MftdL sJ-yuig-- a ifutifc Ji«i acvrr happened to au tn 

my whole life: 1 

T7w DffJj flfa* told by riii * 0 ® Muniii IJ. [ftitukcrd by Ham Guitry GlUet- 
bOtk f OfktuLij btttiftHKr, UhUTtiky i\f Chttugo, y 

T heie are irony vannhftd races b the world whose name* we know, 
but whose history and culture arc still a mystery to u*h Four thousand 
yean ago, on the Ana toll to Plateau in the lieart of modem Turkey, 
there lived a race which wm only rediscovered it die rum of the century. 
Hjttuvi. die 1 r national capital, lay some hundred miles to the cast of 
Ankara, near the modem village of Boghazfceui. The Hittiecs’ role in 
world history was brief but of the utmost importance, for it was they 
who left behind the oldest written examples of an Indo-European language 
They ruled over the bend of the Red IJivcr, |000 feet above seaJevcI in 
Anatolia, for about six hundred years (roughly betw een 1S00 -a.nd rzoo jlc.) 
and their influence extended far to the cast and south. Yet they coo, like so 
many others before thmi T eventually went down into the great grave of 
Witem which wt know 4 w the history 1 of mankind. 

The 'Red Riw 1 , or b Turkish, Kizil-lrmat, flows into the Black Sea, 
In antiquity^ the river was called TlalyT and the Black Sea Tnmus Euxrnus*. 
It was the highland plateau enclosed by the Halys, one of the least known 
areas in Asia Minor, which, Ixx-juic die heart of the Hittitef dominions, 
hi ipca T the Norwegian Orientalbt J, A, Knudrzoti examined two tablet! 
from the royal archive! at El Amarus* Egypt, Both of die tablets were 
written in 3 completely unknown tongue, but Knudacn ventured to suggest 
that he feminized m them traces at an Indo-European idiom. This was a 
hold enough theory in those days, and, needless to say, it was repudiated by 
all the Indo-European experts of the time. However, the lonely inscriptions 
on die walls, ruined buddings an J rockfaces at Bogludccui, cast of Ankara in 
Anatolia* had long been an object of interest to scholars. and it was also 
known* thanks to the work of E, Ghantre, that some of the fragmentary 
inscription* there were written in the same language as die two remarkable 
tablctj at El A mama. 
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Between 1906 and igrs t the German Oriental Institute began excavating 
die indent dty of Katnisa at Boghazkcui under flic direction of Dr lingo 
Wincklet. No less than ten thousand ftindforni tablets came to light, and it 
was at Ian recognized that Knndtzon had been on die right track; die two 
Amama tablet* were inscribed in Hitrire characters. The dificnlr task of 
deciphering them was undertaken, by a very brilliant Czech scholar, Bed rich 
Hrozny, who finally proved beyond any reasonable doubt that the people 
who had left these written records were Indo-Europeans. This discovery was 
of the utmost importances tor it provided the earliest historical evidence of 
the penetration of the Near East by Indo-European settlers. 

lo ry)t, long after the First World War, the excavation of Harttm was 
tesumeJ under the leadership of Professor Kurt Bitted, Nine years later* the 
ancient dry's principal features had been unearthed. 

The name Boghazkeui is a very apt description of die region in which the 
village stands, its literal translation being 'gorge-ravine village 1 . Ever since 
the near-by ruins became JO famous, incidentally* the place has home the 
name Boghazkak, or "favm e-fortress 1 . The highest point in the ancient city* 
die southern gate of Yer- 4 apu p stands at about 4075 feet above sei-lcvcL 
Why did the Hittites select this desolate highland region as a sice for the 
capital of their empire? in the first place, the firm and rocky ground made 
it less liable to the effects of die earthquake? which arc so common in. Ana¬ 
tolia; secondly, Bit-Sowing waters and constant winds kept the district free 
from malaria; and* finally* the uneven terrain with its deep gorges and rugged 
peaks made the place an ideal site for a fortified town, Kurt Biticl and Rudolf 
Naunuun carefully excavated and examined the ground-plan of the HittireF 
massive city, and the exciting results of their research were published in ipja. 
The dry Li probably the tndo-Eumpean prototype of all European 
fortified towns, Hattusa contained a citadel. Btijiikbde, in which die rulm 
of the Nitrite Empire used to live, and whose walls were so closely adapted 
to the natural structure of its rocky site that it must have been virtually 
impregnable. Tnerc was a massive temple, too* the Hittites 1 largest religious 
building, complete with warehouses and itoro-chanibers which housed the 
national treasury. The city's mighty walk enclosed a further four temple:* 
residential quarters whose fiat-roofed houses rose tn terraces up the steep 
hillsides* massive towers, impressive gaieway** a secret tunnel through the 
rock designed for sorties against the enemy in rune of war, steep flights of 
step, poatemi and paved streets. The skill with which the citadel was dove¬ 
tailed imo the landscape justifies one in regarding it as an example of advanced 
building technique. In BitteFs opinion, the massive, elemental nature of 
this architecture and the impression it gives of organic unity with the craggy 
countryside around make it something quire unique. Its originators brought 
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their own individual conception of the world with them into the Orient. 
Excavations dearly sbmv that Hittrna was die centre of a Urge empire. 
Thousand* of hands helped to build the city. riion sands of srone-masom. 
labourer* and artisans. There are 200,000 bricks alone m the section of the 
city walls naming from the King's Gare, via the lofty gate of Ycr-kapu„ to 
the Lion Gate: and that docs not Lite into account the bricks Ln die pro¬ 
jecting battlements Or the outlying walls. For all that, Bittel puts due focal 
population ot Haitusa during die Hirrites' prime .is no more than fifteen or 
twenty thousand. 

Wdis, batdcmoiEs and turrets all conform to the landscape. Whole crags 
and sections of mountainside were removed, holes wore drilled into the 
iticic, blocks of stone pinned together with metal plugs, and deep embrasures 
carefully filled in. Whatever luppcned T the wall (which was 17J feet thirl 
round die citadel) was to constitute an impregnable fortification. 

Inside die citadel archaeologist* discovered the building* where the 
Hittiic* bad stored their archives, in this rain* known to science as "Archive 
A . were found 3294 day tablets and fragments ofc which 1922 wete lying in 
one room alone. These tab tecs may once have been scored in wooden diesis, 
like chose at El A mama. All the Boghazfceui specimens were Hat qd one 
side ami curved on the other, which must have made them easy to lay our 
on wooden shelves. They were labelled and even catalogued,, likewise on 
day. 

Only a few graves dating from Hittite time* were found* tn the corner nf 
one house excavators dug up the bones of a very young girl, w earing a dim, 
fiat, gold ting in her right ear and a fine bronze bracelet on each forearm. 
Near a fireplace was found the skeleton of a fully grown man t lying on his 
left ride w ith his legs drawn tip. His skull was smashed* unfortunately* and 
very few traces of bis bones bad survived. Another grave, oho containing 
only poorly ptesmed bones. iud belonged to a child. Fhc German m- 
thropdogtit Sophie Ehrhardt devoted a great deal of study to the lower 
jaw-bone of dris child, who was between thirteen and fourteen years olch 
but the poor condition of nearly aQ tlic Hittite skeletons made them Jjnoit 
worthless for purposes of anthropological research. The Hittita sometimes 
buried tlidr dead inside dieir houses* but they oho practised cremation. 

Boghajskeui revealed other setrm, toa T Discoveries of bones enabled 
scholar* to reconstruct the animal w orld of those days. Portion* of seven 
canine skeletons indicated tltai the inhabitants of Hama sa kept medium-sized 
dogs, probably mher like the Australian dingo in build. Hones were used 
here i* draught-amnial* and beasts of burden* and the remains of six were 
discovered. Evidence of slaughtering and butchery proved that oxen must 
Itave been the city* principal source of meat, bur other animal* identified 
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included guat% sheep, pigs and* among wild game* lion* aurochs,, bison, elk. 
red deer, imager, fox, beaver and bane. 

There is an indefinable atmosphere of tragedy about the ruins at Boghaz- 
kcui. Haccusa was the capital of a large empire, yet archaeologists have always 
felt that the mountain dty was never more than an artificial creation which 
could hoc have survived indefinitely* and tint it was not really suitable as a 
road junction or as a link between the available: oases in the Anatolian steppe. 

This gigantic monument to human endeavour nice a violent end. Where- 
ever Btttd and Ills colleagues dug, whether in the living-quarters of Temple 
1 or in the wdlt of Yarihkaya, they found traces of a devastating conflagra¬ 
tion, Every inflammable object had been destroyed, brickwork had become 
fused by Littoise licat into a retl + hard, slaggy maw F and limestone had burst 
or splintered. Bind occasionally got the impression that the buddings would 
not normally have contained enough combustible material to account Mr 
such a degree of heat. In his opinion, some human agency had intentionally 
fed the flames, some unidentified enemy who had stormed the place during 
die Aegean Migration, bringing inflammable materials with him. Not a 
house* not a temple or hut hid escaped the all-consuming flames* and 
nowhere did the excavators find evidence ol even the most modest attempt 
to rebuild the city during Hiltitc times. Some of the inlubiiaiits must have 
been massacred, others were probably carried oflTauJ sold into slavery, and 
the remainder fled to northern Syria. From uoo d.c, onwards the dry lay 
abandoned to the silence of death. 

Where did the Hktircs conic from* What twice did they' follow? What 
did they bring with them r Where did dtcy gel their name? What was. chrir 
script like? Row far back into die past can we trace their liisroryf 

The Hittites did not always live in the bend of the Halp. They were nor, 
to put it somatically, aurodirhcmom. Three clay tablets bring us some 
extremely interesting information m the matter. One of them was found 
m T937* in the south-eastern store-chambers of rhe Great Temple, while 
the other two date from excavations before *9*4- The texr in question owes 
its authorship to .1 certain King Anitta, and Heinrich OtEcn. the authority on 
the HLiike language, regard* die events described in it is historically accurate. 
Anitta lived about 1B00 b_c> long before die earlier Nitrite kings previously 
biown to ui Y and is separated from Labarmu die first of them, by a gap of 
ioq-i 30 yean. The rabbis Itave been translated as far a* dir ravages of time 
will allow, and the text, which b in an early Hitrite idiom, reads. like good, 
fluently composed history. 

Kang Anitta lived in a place called Kussara. and he iclb us that his father 
Pithim conquered die dty of Nesa. (Kuswra and Nrsa may have stood in 
eastern Anatolia, perhaps in the interior of tbe Halys bend, but they have 
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not yet been loaiftl) King Anitta further informs us dial afwr kbi father* 
death, tie followed in his footsteps by going to war, defeating all the land 1 - 
which opposed him. He was twice anadked by Pijttsth king of Match but 
toot Hatxusa by worm in the course of a single night, in Iis place I sowed 
weeds. I Je who becomes king after me and peoples Hattusa again, him may 
die Stonu-god of Heaven strike down/ 

Did King Anitta originally write in Hi [tile (the tablets found were actually 
transcripts of a somewhat liter date), and can his narrative stand as proof 
that even as early .15 this, iti the ijith and i*th centuries »,C, t Anatolia was 
inhabited by an Indo-European population r 

Heinrich Often brings forward ingenious arguments to prove that Anitta's 
text was, in fan, origin*)Ik written in Hktite, and that die hidcMZrCfmiiiuc 
Hirntes were already resident in Anatolia in the rtjth century bx~ Eittd, 
too, assumes that the king employed the Hittile language in recording his 
war- and huming-expcriencc* for posterity, .uid, consequently, dut the 
Tndo-Euiopcati Hi trite tongue was already known in central Aria Minor in 
the 19th and iSth centuries And that u the present extent of am knowledge 
of die Mitthci. We cannot irate shr.ir history beyond this point. 

As wr have seen, King Auitia laid a curse on anyone who attempted to 
repop uUtc the city which he liad conquered. Yet laiet Hittitc rvlm who, 
like Anuta. hailed from Kuiiara, selected Hattusa as thdr capital. What can 
w e deduce from tlusi F latEtisa and King PjjjusQ had Keen there long before 
die advent of rhe first Hitriccj, Eftttota bore a non-Indo-European name, 
and was a imndEidu-Europcan (if ahu a iion-Scmirir) city whose inhabitants 
spoke Tlatrilf. The Indo-Europeans who conquered the dry and settled there 
changed its name to Hattusa and called themselves 'men and women of 
Hactf or "sons of Hotti'. That was ho w die Hictites came to bear a Near 
Eastern iumt r although tlicy themselves came fcom quite mother pin of 
tile world, 

Tt was for 1 long time assumed—and many scholars still adhere to thif 
view “ that the Mimics immigrated from the west. This is ,1 convenient 
theory, suite many ^udiorirics believe this the Indo-Europeans' original home 
was in central Europe, and the easiest route out of that area leads eastwards. 
Professor Ferdinand So miner, on the ocher hand, the eighty-two-ycar-old 
scholar who is still lecturing at Munich University, lias advanced very 
phusible arguments to prove due the Hitrites probably arrived in Anatolia 
from the north-cast, surging into Asia Minor across the neck of land herween 
the Black -Sea and the Caspian. Like most other racial migrations. It was not 
a concerted invasion, but a gradual process which Lured for many years. 
The Indo-Europeans first arrived in the Anatolian highlands at about the turn 
of the and millcnimuii &,Cl Using Kussant and Nesa it 1 bridge-head they 
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conquered the dries of the interior, eventually gaining control of the whole 
area and its ancicnr higUand civilization. Tlte celebrated Hitritologist Anton 
Moortgat considers that die term for the Hittite language was really 'Ncsbn\ 
from the city of Nm. 

When the Hitmes migrated into Asia Minor from die cast, the)' brought 
with diem an archaic type of cuneiform writing which they had acquired in 
die course of their wanderings. The trading-sctdciiien cs of die last used an 
old Syrian cuneiform script considerably different from die Hittitef, whose 
own script had an affinity with riiac of the jrd Dynasty of Ur. All die 
records and correspondence in the archive at Roghazkcui were written in 
the Hittitc mode. 

The language of this cuneiform script was Ind ^European, md there b no 
further doubt today about the lndo-Eoropc-m irructure of the l li[rite 
language. One can sec ar a glance how the Mutate word uator became ictffrr 
in English, IVasstf in German p and uvda m Russian: or how gtuu became 
our own Ibre; or how kmS became wt (genitive: eordis) m Latin, heart in 
English, and Herz iia German; or pnkftur tlic English free. the German Feuer* 
and so on. Admittedly, all the research carried out so far lias shown dial only 

minority of Hitrice words were actually Indo-European. Bur words arc 
not the only decisive guides to the dassifkation of a language Inflexion, 
tnodes of declension and eoniLigariuii* etc., are much more important* 
permanent and invariable factors* and die inflexion! in Hindu- mark it 
uiiequivocally a* an Indo-European language, it is quite certain* too, that 
it was a spoken tongue, not merdy one that was employed for Ucefary or 
official purposes. 

There are two more languages which are closely edited to Hittitc: 
Liman and Pataic. Liman was spoken in the territories of the Taurus 
mountains. Of Palaic* only about four hundred words have survived. All 
three languages, Hittite, Liivian and Ralaic,, were about is closely related as 
English, Swedish and German are today. 

In addition to their cuneiform script the Hittites used a hicroglyplik or 
picture-writing, remnants of which, daring from between the t jdi and 8th 
centuries bx\. survive today. The bulk of all die important specimens of 
this script w ere found at Carchemish. near tilt modem village of Jerablus, 
and, during the 2nd and certainly rhe 1 st millsimmjn ax., Cardiemish must 
have been the principal home of Hittite hieroglyphics. 

Why did the Hittite renin this second method of wiring? It was only 
used for '.cab,, monuments and inscriptions in stone generally* and was thus 
of much less importance than the universally popular cuneiform script. AM 
though our on[y examples of Hittite hieroglyphics date from between the 
15th and Jrfth centuries. they must certainly liave been preceded by a long 
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period of development, for they already exhibit 3 certain tendency towards 
the cumve and their pictorial symbols arc simplified and ftylkttL Bind 
believes that the script was already in me during the latter half of the 3rd 
millcimlum b.c. The simplest way tu account for the script V invent ion is to 
assume that it was designed for a language related tn Hi trite. This ii the 
theory held by Gtirerhock H and it seems a plausible one. Hieroglyphic- 
Hitutc ii very probably a dialect related to Tuvian. At all events, it is 
certainly 3 member of die Hittito-Luvian linguistic family. 

The story oi the hieroglyphic scope's discovery and elucidation is an 
enthralling one. It has only recently been published* and even now not 111 
its entirety. In the autumn of 1047, H* T, Bosseit and his Turkish collabora- 
tors made 3 sensational discovery. On the mound of Karatepe* which stands 
in the foothills of die Taurus range In eastern Cilicia near the river jejhan, 
Bossert unearthed some inscriptions in Phoenician and hieroglyphic- 
Hjttitc, Although die texts were not identical, they were similar enough to 
provide a meant of deciphering the fundamentals of the Hittim* Isieroglypluc 
script. Ambiguities still exist, of course, and much of the information had 
already been bunvrt but Bossetth find, coining as it did after years of pains¬ 
taking research by numerous students oi the Hinire lurrogiyphks, remains 
tile most important landmark so tar reached in this held- Very recently, in 
another discovery was made. During the excavation of the royal 
palace at Ugari^Ras-Sba mra a mam ber oi -seals w ere uncart hed. The so enti¬ 
tle importance of this find lay in the face that round the Nitrite hieroglyphics 
on the sols ran a legend in Akkadian script, a tireunmance which enabled 
E* Laroche to amend and identify a large number of additional symbols. 

Cuneiform and picrographic texts alike point to Hi trite ai an Indo- 
European language, and the Mittitei can* in fact, be classified as members of 
the Indo-European linguistic group. Their physical characteristics, on the 
other hand, were constantly subject to adulteration and alien admixtures* 
sometimes strong and sometime? less so. It would be interesting 10 know 
who were culturally more advanced, the invading IuJ^Europeans or the 
indigenous population of Hjhusi (known to science as ’proto-Hitmnj')- 
We gasher that new comers and original inhabitants got on quite well and 
learned a lot from each other, hut it h not certain which group made die 
more valuable contribution to their joint way of life, Moortgai and Sommer 
both think that the original, subjugated inhabitants were in many respects 
the cultural superiors of their new masters; and Birtd, who his spent years of 
research on the actual site of the ancient dty, also surmises tliat although 
they speedily assimilated the old Anatolian civilization^ the imimgriM 
Nitrites were at first culturally inferior, 

The HittUcs were foreigners from far away, ycr, once they had cscabliihcil 
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conquered the cities of the interior, eventually brining control of the whole 
area and its ancient highland civilization, The celebrated Hitritologijt Anton 
Moortgat considers that the icon for the Hit die language was really Nesian , 
from the city ol Nesa. 

When ihe 1 Unite* migrated into Asia Minor from the east, they brought 
with them an archaic type of cuneiform writing which they Lull acquired in 
the course of their wanderings The iiading-wtdcuncM* oi die East used an 
old Syrian emt-iform script considerably different from the Hittitrf* whose 
own script had an affinity with that of the jrd Dynasts,' of Ur. AH the 
records and correspondence hi the archive at Uoghazkcui were written in 
the Eimte mode. 

The language of this cuneiform script was Indo-European, and there h no 
further doubt today about the Indo-European structure of the Hitticc 
language, One can see at a glance how thr I liriitc word untor became r 
in English, H/jflfjcr in Geimam and limii in Russian: or how genu became 
our own knee; or how htrdi became cat (genitive; tatdis) in Larin, heart m 
English, and Her- in Gentian; or pnhhur die EnglishJ 5 W. the German Fewrr,t 
and so on. Admittedly, all the research carried out so far has shown dial only 
a minority of Hitrite words were actually Indo-European, Bur words arc 
not the only derisive guides to the classification of a language. Inflexion 
modes of declension and conjugation, ecc. p arc much more important, 
permanent and invariable factors* and die inflexions in Hi elite mark it 
unequivocally as an Indo-European language. It h quite certain, too. that 
it was a spoken tongue* not merdy one that was employed for literary or 
official purposes. 

Tlicre are two more language which arc closely related to Hittite: 
Luvian and Fabric. Luvkm was spoken in the territories of die Taurus 
mountains- Q[ Pakic* only about four hundred words have survived, AH 
three languages. Hituic, Luvian and Palaic, were about as densely related is 
English, Swedish and German arc today. 

In adJitsiui to their cuneiform script the Hitches used a hieroglyphic or 
pktuie-writing, remnants of which, daring ftom between the 15th and 8th 
centuries a.c:. H survive today. The bulk of all the important specimens of 
this script were found ac Carchemisk near the modern village of jerabtus P 
and, during the 2nd and certainly the 3 si millennium u.c. T Carchcmish rmut 
have been the principal home of Hitrite hieroglyphics. 

Why did the Hmites retain this second method of writing? It was only 
used for seals, monuments and inscriptions in stone generally* and was thus 
of much less importance titan the universally popular cuneiform script Al¬ 
though our only examples of Hitrite hieroglyphics date from between the 
15 th and Sth cditurift, they tttu&t certainly have been preceded by a long 
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period of development h for they already exhibit a certain tendency towards 
the ctrtsive and their pictorial symbol* are simplified and stylized* Bind 
believes that tile script was already in use during the latter half of the 3 rd 
millennium BLC. The limpksr way to account for the script's invention is to 
aiSiflnt that it was designed for a language related \o Hitriic. This is the 
theory Itcld by Giiterbotk, and it seems a plausible one, Hieroglyphic- 
Hiititc h very probably a dialect related to Luvian. At all events ic is 
certainly -1 member of the Hiiritc-Lmiaii linguistic family. 

The store of the hieroglyphic script** discovery and elucidation is ah 
enthralling one* ft has only recently been published, and even now not sn 
its entirety. In the autumn of T947, H. T. Bossert and his Turkish collabora¬ 
tors made a sensational discovery. On the mound of Raratepe, which stand* 
in the foothills of the Taurus range hi eastern Cilicia near the river Jejhan, 
Bossert unearthed some mscnpnons in Phoenician and hieroglyphic- 
Hirrite. Although the texts were not identical* they were similar enough to 
provide a means of deciphering die fundamentals of the Hiiutef hieroglyphic 
script. Ambiguities still exist, of course, and much of the information had 
already been known, but Bossrrt't fend, coming as it did after years of pains- 
rating research by nmnerout students of the Hittitc hieroglyphic*, remaim 
the most important landmark JO far readied in this field* Very recently, in 
1956* another discovery wav made. During die exovation of the royal 
palace at Ugari^Ras-Shainra a number of seals were unearthed The scienti¬ 
fic importance of this find lay in the fact that round die Hitrire lucroplyphic* 
on ihe seals ran a legend in Akkadian script, a circumstance which enabled 
E. Laroche to amend and identify a large nu mber of additional symbol*. 

Cuneiform and piefographic texts alike point to Hittitc as an Indo- 
European language, and the Himte* can. in fact, be classified a* members of 
the Indo-European linguistic group. Their physical characteristic^ on the 
other hand, were constantly subject to adulteration and alien admixtures, 
sometimes strong and sometimes lets so. It would be interesting to know 
who were culturally more advanced* the invading Indo-Europeans or the 
indigenous population of Hall ns j (known to science as 'proto-Hatrims’). 
We gather that newcomers atid original inhabitants got on quire well and 
learned a lot fmm each other, but it u not certain which group made die 
more valuable contribution to rheir joint way of life* Moortgar and Sommer 
both think that the original, subjugated inhabitants were in many respects 
the cultural superiors of their new masters; and Bind, who has spent years of 
research on the actual site of the ancient dry* also surmises that although 
diey speedily assimilated the old Anatolian civilization* the immigrant 
Hi idles were a t first cul tu rally inferior. 

The Nitrites were foreigners from far away, yet, oner they hid established 
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themselves in csatm i Anatolia, they loot the indigenous civilization of die 
region zi\A raised it to heights which received universal recognition, even in 
the world of that time. But despite all ihc fruits of the indent Anatolian 
civilization which they adopted, the Hitritcs remained totally distinct 
from the Babylonians in their beliefs* ideas and customs. They had their 
own individual style in evcrydiing. in dress, omaineDiatioiip monumental 
sculpture and town-planning, 

Hattosa was a fortified metropolis, and its crowning glory was Biijukkalc, 
the citadel. The principal feature of the famous cities in Mesopotamia, by 
contrast, was always the temple ot their dty-god. 1 he king of the Hktke> 
Luidd not exercise hi* Authority as arbitrarily as other eastern potentates. He 
was supreme lord of Ills people both in war and peace, but his powers were 
circumscribed by the nobility. We find no indication that the Hittitti 
persecuted and tortured defeated peoples* n was the habit ot the Assyrians 
and Medes. Punishments were less severe, too- The practice of mutilation 
was unknown. and sentence of death was only rarely passed on non- 
slaves, 

If the male Hiicite wished to get married, he purchased 3 wife, and even 
slaves were allowed to acquire free women in marriage. The Hittiies dad not, 
however, follow die Egyptian custom of marriage between brother and 
sister. We liave precise information on this subject, in the shape of a clay 
tablet written by King Suppiluliuma to a certain H u k kanas from die land 
of 1 lajasa: *A brother may not take his own sister or cousin, for it is not right 
Whosoever does such a thing in Hatmsa does not remain alive, hut dies- 
Suppilikliiima remarked that wink it might be quite customary in Hajasa 
la marry one's own hrotlirf, sister, or cousin, such i tiling was prohibited 4 t 
Hattusa. The king was justified in writing to Hukkanas in this fashion 
bee an be he had ennobled the simple but able man and given him one of his 
sisters as a wife. He was therefore at pains to establish proper relations be¬ 
tween his family p his conn and his new brother-in-law. The king strikes a 
very human note as he continues: If* then, one of your wife s sisters or a 
half-sister or cousin comes to yon, give her to eat and drink; eat and drink 
together and make merry* But do nor lust for her. That is not allowed, 
and merits the death penalty: so do not try in Even if someone should 
tempt yoii T pay him no heed and do not do it/ There is something rcrniaii*- 
cent of Solomon** shrewd proverbs in this advice. 

SuppihiHinna reigned from 13^0 to 1540 O-Cm and was probably the most 
powerful ruler in die world as that time. fie skilfully exploited Egypt s 
political weakness tinder Akhrnatcii the reformcr T incorporated the whole 
of northern Syria down to die Lebanon border into the Hittne Empire, 
conquered the countries of Asia Minor, and destroyed the Mi taunt nation, 
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A maxi of his calibre naturally expected orderly behaviour within his mvn 
hniMghnld. Hence rhL additional warning on the clay tablet addressed to 
Hukkmas: diat Ids new hro tfact-in-liw should not go too near any woman of 
the court* whedirr a iicebotn lady or a slave-girl in die service of the temple, 
‘Co nor coo near her* nor speak a word to tec. Nor let your serving-man or 
maid approach her. Be very wary of her. A* soun as a lady of the palace 
approaches* leap out of the way and let her pass/ hi the course of his coven¬ 
ant with Hukkanai* the able king told him a small story designed as an 
object-lesson. It seems that, one day. a certain Marjas let his glance rest on a 
lucmdulc, or female tcmple^Iave* who was passing by. He, Suppilmiumi, 
the Father of the Sun* hapjiencd to be looting our ot a w indow at the dint* 
and saw the mild preliminary flirtation going on + Ordering the unfortunate 
Ma^as to be arrested, he demanded: ‘Why did you look at the slave-girl? 1 
If the Father of the Sun asked such a question, it was tantamount to a sentence 
of death — and M arjas was* in fact, executed on tliis account 1 . But the king 
went a step further hr w as determined dial Ins new brother-irt-law shoiJd 
not slip back into the old immoral ways even in Hajasa* ins own country. 
Titere, too* he was in future to abstain from touching hfs brother * wives and 
lib own sisters. On the other hand* he would be permitted to retain the 
women he already owned as concubines. 

We have beard in a previous chapter how the widow of Pharaoh Akliena- 
itu wrote to a Hicrite king and asked him t<i %imd her otic of his sons as a 
prospective husband. The Himte* who mddeniaEIy must luve been quite 
flattered bv this suggestion. was none other than King Suppilnliuma, and 
the Egyptian queen was probably Nefemti. We are not entirely sure if 
this unusual request, coming as it did from a queen oi Egypt* was really 
made by Nefeniri or by the widow? of TuCsuikhauiun. Akhenaren's successor, 
Eduard Mover and Alexander Skharff both assume that it sva* actually 
Nefertiti who entertained these startling matrimonial plans. Cuter bock, 
however, believ es that the author of die sensational proposal was Tutankh- 
a mini's, widow, and die Egyptologist F-. Edei shared this view. 

The story of this dynastic scandal, which took place about yoo year* ago 
and was certainly not made public at die droCi ^ told ill I he Died*. </ Sttf- 
pihflmtwt written by his son Mnnili IL The fragmentary clay tab let.i bearing 
this extremely interesting text were carefully assembled by Gitterbock 
between 1354 and 1956 at Frankfurc and Ankara, and were then translated 
by Inm into English. The Egyptian queen 5 letter is rhe most reliable portion 
of Mursilfs account to hive been preserved for us. 

Let us go back direr hundred years to the time when rhe Himte throne 
was occupied by Laharaa* II, also known as Flatrusilis h This king left us a 
bilingual text in Elirritc and Akkadian, It was liii last will and testament 
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written as he lay dying. His queen consort and the heir apparent seem to 
have been in league against him. His ton shed no tears anti showed his dying 
father no sympathy: l Cohl he is* and heartless! ], the king, summoned him 
to my bedside, but lie is my sun no longer. Then his mother bellowed like 
an ox/ But the king remained unmoved. *His mother is a serpent 1 , he went 
on. 'Time and again my disloyal sou will heed the words of his incthcr* his 
brothers and his sisters, and then he will wreak revenge. There will be a 
blood-bath/ The king warned against revolution and civil war. Instead of 
leaving his throne to the crown prince* he designated the latter's son, Munili, 
as his successor. Mursili w r as still young, he said, 'so bring luin up to be a 
hero king'. Hattmilis must have been an excellent psychologist, for he 
commanded chat his young grandson have his grandfather^ decree read to 
him once each month. 

It is easy to deduce from die day tablets of the Hittite kings that they were 
men who had accumulated the experience of many giterations and applied 
St in their own dreumstantes. Where treaties were concerned, they were 
never satisfied with mere pacts of mutual assistance They were able psycho* 
logical who were well aware of all the weaknesses and temptations to which 
even friends and relations are prone. That was w hy they went much tnrthcr 
in their security measures than our modem statesmen. They empliasized 
iliac their treaty partner mini never w aver in his loyalty carefully laying it 
down in writing that be was not to let himself be infiueiiccd by any outside 
party. Anyone who was m enemy of the Sun (and the Him tv king w as 
always referred to as A the Sun*) nutst also be an enemy of his ally* and any^ 
tlune die ill y heard w r hich was to the king's disadvantage must always be 
reported to him. It is rather touching to hear how Mursili II s who reigned 
from f J3<> to 1306, addresses liisaHy Kupaata-Kil enjoining him not to put 
any faith in false tumours. Here are his actual words: \Humaniry is corrupt. 
If rumours fly, and sompone comes to you and wliispers that the Sun is 
doing you w rong, that he is going to take away your home or lands and do 
you a mischief, you mmi inform ihe Sun without delay/ 

In concluding pacts like these, the contracting parties always swoit by 
the thousand gods of the Hitrito. 'We have called the thousand gods to^ 
the tribunal*, tan the formula. The Sun-god of the sky, the Suit^goddess of 
Arimna. the Storm-god of many places, hhtar the Queen of the Firmament* 
and countless ocher gods and goddesses were called to witness, all of whom 
were to destroy anyone who disregarded the king's decree. 

There cam c a time* however, when the gods of the Him res failed. Hattusa 
went up in flames. Citadel, temples, store-chambers and houses crashed to 
the |j!flund F and the iky glowed red as the Hkotes met their downfall in 
the pher winch had once been die veal of their power. From iiqo fl-C* 
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onwards, all reference to the Hittites ceases abruptly- Thctr life in eastern 
Anatolia was at an cruL 

The death of a nation is like the death of an individual: it is always hard to 
comprehend* Anyone who sees the truly remarkable fortifications of 
Bujukkalc and allows his imagination free rein will recognize the elemental 
will-power which must have belonged to the builders of Bnghaitkeui. And 
he will recognize somethin!; else: that these men built ior eternity, never 
questioning the permanence of their handiwork. They sank wells, worked 
at their vbicvards, tended their apple trees* tilied their folds, grazed their 
sheep, and, if the king so ordered, built chariots and went to war. They 
bought and sold slaves. Paragraph 14 of dieir legal code lays it down chat 
anyone who punched a slave-woman on the nose was fined three silver 
shekels, while the same assault upon a full citizen cost a whole tnm<i, 01 sixty 
shekels! If a slave escaped and was recaptured for die owner by someone 
else, the finder received a reward. 

If, after a man had paid the prire of a bride, her parents subsequently 
decided not to part with the girl liter all. they were obliged to repay thi 
sum twice over. On the other hand, it also happened that a girl who had 
been promised to 011c man wa$ suddenly married off to another, In that 
case, die successful bridegroom was only bound to repay his rival the 
equivalent of his expenditure to date. Perfumers and herdsmen were held 
in low esteem, apparently, for any girl who married one automatically 
became a slave for three years. 

The I'lit rues' laws vividly illuminate their colourful way of life. A man 
who sneaked off after a woman into the lonely mountains and raped her 
was sentenced to death. When another man assaulted a woman in her Own 
home, her complicity was taken for granted, and she too had to die* (A 
slave-woman s honour was not legally protected.) Somebody killed s snake, 
uttering die name of hi5 enemy while doing * 0 . DiUigcwiis nugic ofc that 
kind incurred a fine of one silver mina* and a slaw who did the same tiling 
forfeited las head. There must also have been at least tint Hittitc who was so 
enraged that he lifted a door off its hinges and carried it away, for a law was 
invented to cover such a contingency. The eccentric miscreant had to replace 
all the livestock which die owner of the house lost as a result of his act 
{possibly because of the severe cold)* and pay a silver mini in addition. 

The Hitdics were a vigorous, hot-blooded race, and life seems to have 
been more eventful in the cast Anatolian higliUnds in those days than it is 
now. We can visualize how the H irate bridegrooms used to wade through 
the waist-high mow, lashed by the bitter north or north-east wind, to collect 
their brides; how the people used to rejoice when the steppe put on its 
brighr mantle of green; how they celebrated the sliort-hvcd, tumultuous 
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feajt of colour which only [am until July and then yields once more to trie 
greyish-brown monotony of the and landscape; how they endured the 
scorching summers and the bitter winters with their heavy fills of snow: 
how they triumphed over the miiituc lonclincis of their mono tain home, 
filling the melancholy Anatolian highlands with life and laughter. Yet 
there came a day when they mccumhcd to the most dangerous tiring on 
earth, something far more Implacable than Nature ai its most destructive: 
the enemy in human fame 
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W i know exactly what race they bdtmgcd co f but we do not know 
very much about their history, Tlicy have left us few written 
records and scarcely any literature. They simply never had time 
to write. However, we know where they came from, we know ihetr cities* 
and we know where they went on their voyages. , .. 

The most astonishing tiling' about die Phoenicians is that although they 
were probably the greatest seafaring people in die ancient world and built 
rides ou every com, scarcely any ocher race is so puzzling; and difficult to 
iny estiga tf, tor they left no LifQc or enduring kingdom behind them in theft 
native land. 

The Phoenician^ ancestors were Semites, and belonged to the Cranaarutes 
of whom we read in the Bible, The name used at that rime to be pronounced 
'KinaliniV and w e come across it in die 'Amania Tablets', which were letters 
inscribed in day addressed to the Egyptian court about 1400 b.c.„ and 
which were discovered at El Amama in Egypt- 
If the Phoenicians were really Semites — and then language abo points 
to that conclusion — ir is remarkable that they ever developed such an un- 
Semitic love of the sca h Fearless and endowed with i nf i ni te powers of endur¬ 
ance, they sailed away across the seas 10 places w here no one before rhero had 
ever dared venture. Ancient Phoenicia comprised cht coastal areas of modem 
Syria, the Lebanon and brad, and it was along these coasts that die Phoeni¬ 
cians built rlirir sea-porn: Byblos, Tyre* Sidon* Marathus, Ugarit, Beirut 
ami many others. The name Thnemdan is probably derived either from the 
Greek word for a dale-palm, which was piwinix, or from the adjective 
pkointt, meaning red. It may be that the Greeb called them by the latter 
name because the Phoenician* possessed a reddish 1 or rather, brownish-red 
skin. Or again, perhaps it was on account of the purple-dyed doth foe whose 
manufacture the Phoenicians became famous. 

When Herodotus the Greek visited Phoenicia, he was told dot Tyre had 
been founded k 2}QO years ago'. If die date of his visit was about 430 a.c v ir 
would mean that Tyre was founded in -75° &-C- 

When once these remarkable seafarers had freed themselves from 
Egyp tian domination* they became die undisputed masters of the eastern 
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Mediterranean, They manufactured anrides of glass and metal, precious 
vases, weapons and jewrJJery. The)' traded in grain, wine ami doth, bartering 
these goods along every coast in the Mediterranean and transporting them 
eo the most disLUit shores. Lead, gold and Iron they obtained from the 
southern shores of die Black Sea; they loaded their ships with topper, cypress 
and other woods and grain from Cyprus, ivory and gold from Africa, wine 
from *011 them France, tin from die Adamic; and everywhere they went they 
shanghaied foreigners for the shve-rrade, They supplied the harems of the 
contemporary world with die girls they seized. They maintained trade with 
Tarshish, probably the place in south-western Spain which wc Wow as 
TartCJtstii, They imported so much silver from there that iris even said they 
made their ships" anchors out of time mtea! from Gadeira, or modem Cadiz, 
they sailed out into the Atlantic Ocean to the 'Tin hies 1 , which were probably 
die Cornish coasts of England. 

The Phoenicians are reputed to have drcumnavigareit Africa 700 years 
before the birth of Christ, which would mean that they' discovered die Cape 
ol Good Hope aoco years before W-ro da Gama! Their low, narrow 
galleys, often 100 feet long, raced along in all weathers, the galley-slaves 
who toiled pH their oars being s&sisEcd by a large square vail. Soldiers were 
stationed on deck, and the Phoenician watchword was: Trade or fight f' 
However* the Phoenicians had a high regard for trade, and only used their 
weapons when people showed no signs of succum bing to verbal posuasiom 
Ships like theirs, with a draught of only five feet and no compass on board* 
naturally had to hug the coasts whenever possible. Nevertheless, Phoenician 
helmsmen eventually learned how to steer by the stars, md the Pole Star later 
became known among the Greeks as die Phoenician Star'. 

The Phoenicians installed trading-station* and garrisons at every' strategic 
point m the Mrdn ciraneaa: at Cadiz. Carihagc, Marseilles, on Malta* Sk 5 y 
irnd Corsica, and probably even on the distant shores of England and other 
islands in die Atlantic which were only later rediscovered by our fordaihers. 
Tlic Phoenicians controlled Cyprus, Melos and Rhodes* They put slaves to 
work in tlidr mine’, and were never averse to combining business with .1 
bit of robbery when it seemed worth while- They robbed die weak ami 
swindled the gullible, and were only honest when chry were dealing with the 
ablest mcrdmnrs, Furthermore* they practised piracy, nmting foreigner on 
board their ships to look round, and then simply sailing off with rise eh. The 
Greeks, who were not above a Tittle piracy themselves, used b Phoenician* as 
a general term for any piracochkftatn, and the poet Romcr, who lived 
about $0o b.c, + remarks pertinently in his Odyiny: Then came rise Phoeni¬ 
cians. renowned mariners, rogues bringing countless rrinkets wirh them in 
thdr dark ship/ (G dystcy XV, 41J.) 
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But die Phoenicians were not only merchants and pirates. They were also 
bearers of civilization in the truest sense of the word They imported scienti¬ 
fic knowledge and die an of writing from Egypt* Crete and the Nor East 
into Greece. Africa, Italy and Spain. They linked East and West commer¬ 
cially K and acted as 'middle-men' between Babylon and Egypt. Civilization 
travelled to Europe in their holds full of barrels and balci, and liberated rite 
new continent from cave-life. 

The commercial aristocracy of Phoenicia were fonder of good bittiness 
than of \v:u% which was why their dries betaine so immensely wealthy, 
llyblos was probably the oldest of their metropolitan dries, and papyrus, or 
paper, one of their most important trade-goods. That was how t he Greeks 
came to call any book fr/ifr*, and how we got our *Bi,bIel via the Greek la 
hibtia. 

Some fifty miles south of Uyblos and abo situated on die coast, stood 
Sidon_ Tliis city provided King Xerxes with practically the whole of his 
fleet, and the sca-batdes fought bv the Persians against the Greeks were 
principally conducted with Phoenician ships* which really made them Grace o- 
rlnicnician wars. When die Persians eventually besieged md took $ukm. 
the proud Phoenician big business nwn set fire to cheir own city, the Ham¬ 
burg of antiquity, and 40,000 people died :u thr conflagration. 

The most important Phoenician dty, however, was Tyre, Built 011 an 
island some miles off-shore^ it possessed 3 magnificent liarbour. Slaves 
drawn from every country in the Mediterranean man-handled bald* chests 
and barrels ro and fro between warehouses and ship* King Hiram 1 of Tyre 
(069-956 ».c) was a friend of both David and So! onion, and supplied them 
with cedar-wood, carpenters and stone-masons. In 520 b.c.. Tyre was so 
rich that it owned silver ‘as the dust' and gold "as the ntirc of the streets" 
(Zccliariah he, j) T 

Tlie dry only had a drcunifcrencc of just over 2 A miles, but its buildings 
were tail enough to allow 2 ^000 people to live in it- The total population of 
the dry was larger still however* for there w as a mainland dry- on die shore 
opposite the island, known as 'Old Tyrch We read that Nebuchadnezzar 
besieged this dry for thief ecu years, hue there if no mention, ofhb ever Slaving 
captured it. 

Alexander The Great: only ^receded in gaining to the idand-ntadcl 
hy first destroying the mainland dty of Tyre and thun building a causeway 
our of its ruins. During the course of centum, alluvial deposits have built 
up a neck of land there which is today 650 yards across ac its narrowest point. 

Carthage was yet another Phoenician foundation i'tfyfl and the Cartha¬ 
ginians were a Phoenician people. Hannibal was a son of this unique face of 
merchants and seafarers. It was Phoenician inspiration which created the 
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citadel of Carthage, with its call blocks of Hits and narrow streets running 
like ravines between them . Carthage held ouc against Rome for a long time 
before her merchant inhabitants succumbed to die superiority of the Roman 
soldiery i The latest excavations hive shown that her street ran at right angles 
like those of New York; 700.000 people lived there in the year 140 b.£. 

The Phoenician Carthaginians liad a very simpk method of ensuring that 
the whole trade of north-west Africa flowed through their own sea-part. 
They always permuted foreign merchants xq come to Carthage — indeed, 
they made them very welcome. But if they ever found foreign merchants in 
any of their African colonics, they tied stones 10 their legs and threw them 
into die sea. 

Many gods were worshipped by the FhcraidaciS* and each of their dries 
]ud its own 'BaaT. The Baal of lyre was called Melqartll. He was as 
strong as dir GreekT He retries, and performed feus which even Baton 
Munchausen would have envied. The Phoenicians took over is] a tar, the 
goddess of fertility, from the Babylonians, and the hand maidens of Astatic 
jl By blew also Lid to sacrifice their long treses 10 die goddess and ‘entertain 
any strange passer by in die forecourt of her temple, just ai die virgiio. of 
Ishrar MyMcta did at Babylon. Finally p there was Moloch, die frightful god 
to whom the Phoenicians used to offer living children as a burnt iacnbce r 
When Cartilage was besieged in 304 b.c,, her kdiibkants immolated one 
hundred boys of noble birth on Moloch's altar to propitiate the god and 
raise the siege. 

Like die Egyptians* the Phoenicians placed great importance upon the 
enduring bursai of their dead. In 1921-13, French archaeologists under the 
direction of Montet dug up Ahiram's beautiful sarcophagus in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Byb 1 ov h or what is now Jebeil On it is one of the oldest 
Phoenician inscriptions known to w* 

The Phoenician mcrclunts were practical men. They were neither vision¬ 
aries nor poets, like the inhabitants of al! large dries, they just never lud 
time* for such things. Thai is why so little belonging to their race has 
survived. The majority of their m onumenti were destroyed or have crumbled 
away over the years, and while rolls of papyrus have remained !egih:C and in 
good condition for thousands of years in the dry climate ol Egypt^ cvrrydihig 
rots away quickly on the humid coase of Syria. Scarcely more than a dniten 
imcriptiuiis in itouc liavc been unearthed in Phocnioi itself Of the might j 
sanctuary of Mrlqarth at Tyre, nett one stone remains upon another. The 
dries arc destroyed, and inch few works of art as have been found almost 
always display a similarity to those of Egypt and Babylon. 

Since the Phoenicians were responsibk' for miroduemg so many countries 
to the modem technical artistic achievement of their day* it was for a 
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long rime alumni that they were themselves die inventors of glass, coinage, 
faicticc ware and even of the alphabet. However, the latest scientific re¬ 
search indicates due while they may have been great imitators and trains 
miners of culture, they were not great inventors. They brought all these fine 
things on to the market* it is true* but the original ideas sprang from else¬ 
where, Arithmetic, weights and measures and coinage came from the 
Babylonians. The making of moulded glass and faience was known to the 
Egyptians much earlier than to the Plioenicians. It was only later on that the 
glass industry of Sidon became world-famous. "Fite alplutber, too, had a long 
series of l daborarors T before it reached the Phoenicians. 

It is even uncertain whether the Phoenicians were the original manu¬ 
facturers of purple dye, although didr mastery of this arc made them world- 
renowned in antiquity. They extracted the much sought-after dye from a 
gland in the mures, or purple sea-snail. Tyrian purple was nor, as is fre¬ 
quently imagined, a scarlet colour, but a dark violet approaching black t 
comparable with die colour of congealed blood* although looked at obliquely 
or from below, or in Harsh lightings it took on a paler tone. Egyptian society 
women, and indeed, smart society throughout ihe Mediterranean, had a high 
regard for material which had been dyed at Tyre. 

On die southern side of what used to be the island of Tyre, thick layers 
have been discovered which arc in fact composed of stone-hard conglomera¬ 
tions of waue matter from Sootier purple factories- The Grcck> mod to 
wrinkle up their noses at die very mention of Tyre, tor the numerous dye- 
works there produced a repulsive stench, rather reminiscent of garlic. How¬ 
ever, doth dyed in purple was very costly, and the wearing of purple robes 
became a mark of royalty. 

The Phoenicians used to catch the molluscs alive in racks rather like oyster- 
baskets set m the sea. The shells were opened up and the glands extracted. 
The juke of these was then simmered in cauldrons over a gentle lire far ten 
days, and clarified by constant skimming. When the liquid hod become 
adequately condensed* die fabrics which were to be dyed were dipped in ic 
and left to dry in the sun. Only then did the colours display themselves in 
their true splendour and, since it was only through exposure to light that they 
appeared, thry p did not subsequently fade 

When Alexander die Great overthrew the dry tit Tyre in July 3|2 B.c,, the 
far-flung empire of the Pht«uikiaiii came to an end, $000 Tyrian* were 
massacred and another 50,000 said into slavery. The cities of Arad us, Sidon, 
Tyne and Tripoli hid one more tease of Eft in the time of Fompey {64 b.c.). 
but they adopted Roman customs, started to speak Larin and Greek, and 
married foreign wives. Eventually, tlu:. mysterious race of courageous 
seafarer* stepped from the arena of w orld history. 
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Wfara King Xcojei wu revarwiiig Lu Lind mi sci foiL-es [tu tfia n.c, beEbfc liirr 
of Sjluiuttl b= wrp; j±ul taidi 'Tndy b it ^irm utc who 3 itilta how iS^uii tfehoie hfr 
of oun ii r Far out of ill the it m-jiL, mw out will ilill be ihvt j hundred ycifi jTrvm ■)»» r 

ftjTOriNw 


T he known span of human history is so short that it is always the most 
interesting problems which arc lost m the twilight of the past, it ii 
very probable that some 100,000 years ago our cards w as inhabited by 
a universal kind of man, and that ail ^races/ are subsequent variations of this 
same two-legged creature. mere nuances of the lum& tapitw who adapted 
himself in the course of his earthly life to varying donates and kind* of food, 
varying types of terrain and hunting fadliry. If a complete history of tlie 
world comprised a thousand volumes, we should only be able to read dir last 
chapter of the last volume. Whit this last section deals with is the eclipse and 
domination of the oriental peoples of the Near Ease by Indotranim or 
Aryan 1 races, Tlie ancestral domain of these Conquerors may ha ve been the 
great steppes of the Asian interior,, die plains of southern Russia, or the shores 
of the Jial nc Sea. Old legends rdl of a long-lost land called 'Airyanan 
Vacjo' and of migrations by nomadic peoples into Persia and India via 
Bokhara and Samarkand, 

The Old Frisian Empire, shat greatest empire in die ancient world 
only flourished ibc some three hundred years, from 600 to about 300 u P c, 
During the course of these three hundred yea tv, how ever f there unfolded on 
the Iranian plateau and in die whole of the Near East a drama %o fan-bating, 
a spectacle so fabulous and incredible, that wc ratam it ful 10 be dazzled by the 
insane genius, die atrocious deeds, the extravagance, and also by die g ream ess 
of su me of the Median and Persian king s who were making history there 
mote than 2000 years ago. 

Tlie Persian Empire w p is built upon the ruins of the former supremacy of 
the people we know as the Males, ’Where did these Medes come from? 

Their point of immediate departure was evidently in south Russia, They 
reached Persia by traversing the mountains between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian. Some of them (Indians) trekked on farther to India* while others 
seeded in Iran. They were a tall T white-skinned race of notnads and herds^ 
mm. and the most important cultural innovation which they brought with 
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(hem was the horse, k was not long before they and their descendants were 
holding sway over the kingdom of Babylonia p Assyria and Syria, 

The first king of the Modes of whom we know was Ddoces* He estab¬ 
lished fiehatana# his capital dry* on a hill, and crowned it with a temple which 
gtiircred in the sun. The city is said to have been enclosed by seven waits, the 
innermost of pure gold, the second of silver, die third of gleaming orange- 
coloured bricks, and the otliers of blue, scarlet, black and white. Nothuig is 
left of this fairy-tale city# although one wonders whether die solid gold walls 
will ever be dug up, EeWana probably itourished where I tamadau stands 
today. Herodotus tells in that none of its inhabitancy wm ever allowed into 
rheir king's presence, .ind ic was commonly believed that he was of a dirt emu 
shape from other mortals. 

T he most impomnr Median king was Lyaxarcs p who sacked Nineveh and 
eventually besieged Sardis* Jt is said that an eclipse of the sun put such dread 
into die hearts of besieged and besiegers alike that they forthwith concluded 
a peace. Thev exchanged two bowls of human blood and ceremonially 
pjured them on: on die ground to symbolize die ending of die umpteenth 
"World War', (The world was not yet round in those days!) 

Not a single stone, not a line of uFiring, no correspondence and scarcely 
any works ■** jh belonging lu the Medes still survive. 

In jS3 S.C-, Avtyagts assumed die government from lib father Cyaxarcs. 
He took his place on the Median throne at Eebatam* modem Mamadan, 
fully determined to preserve and enjoy his sovereignty for a long rime to 
come. He introduced gorgeous fashions and every conceivable kind of 
extravagance. Gentlemen oflus day wore embroidered trousers, a garment 
which was a complete innovation and owes its invention to the Medes* 
Ladies used to take good care of their fine skin, and were much interested in 
cosmetics and jewdlery, In a country which was constantly exposed to 
ovalry r invasions from the steppe lands of die north and east, horse and 
rider were united in a Iifr ami death association, and die animals were arrayed 
in quilts embellished with gold. The glittering capital dry, Eebatana, was 
the seme of one festivity after another. 

Reckless splendour such as this always carries with it a suggestion of the 
eleventli hour, and doubt, and imminent downfall, and the terror which 
accompanies ugly dreams of the future. Man usually behaves in 211 unseemly 
way when he is at the peak of Jus power. King Astyages lud learnt from 
interpreter of dreams that his daughter's son would one day rule all Media. 
He accordingly married his daughter Mandanc not ro a Mcde p but to Cam- 
bysci, the Persian prince of a vassal State, Any child of such a marriage 
could be done away with later, Astyages thought, for the MeJes, so fin from 
regarding tile Persians vrich aiu - great respect, were rather inclined to despise 
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(hem. No sooner had Mandane. the Median king’* daughter, presented 
Cambyscs the Persian with a son, Cyrus, than Astyages ordered his thief 
i [iir lister iiarpagus to kill the child. Harpagns did not obey these irutnictnins, 
however, and gave little Cyrus into the keeping of a cowherd. Jt was there, 
jihdjiij the blustering winds of the InghlsticL to the north of Ecbauna, 
that the boy who was later to become the greatest statesman of his age 
grew up. 

Herodotus tells in a horrible story about the outcome of this act of mercy. 
One day, A sty at; o found out that Harpagui fiad spared young Cyrus s fife- 
As a punishment, he served liim up a joint ot roast meat. It was Ilarpagus s 
own son, with the head, feet and funds lopped off. While the)' were still at 
table, A sty ages had the Chancellor shown the head of his dead son. Kstpigiis 
preserved a strict outward calm. All that the King does ii good, he said. 
From then on lie played a clever waiting game until Cyrus grew up, when lie 
allied himself to him, admitted him into the land of the Medes, and abetted 
his victory. It is interesting to note that, on tile very threshold of Ills immor¬ 
tal career, Cyrus permitted Astyages to live out his life in honourable freedom 
after lias defeat and subsequent capture 

So the land of the Mcd« fell into the hands of their Persian cousins, who 
were likewise of Indo-European stock. The Persians had settled in Ansui in 
southern Elam. Their capital city w as Susa, and their royal house thai of the 
Achaemcnides, named after their first king, Acliseinmrs, who reigned some¬ 
where between 700 and 675 l.C. He was followed by feUpes, Cyrus 1 , 
C.vtnbyscs 1 and Cyrus II, Some 320 miles iC'tith of Susa, the Achaemctudes 
owned a second very ancient stronghold called Panagar da or Camp of the 
Persians’, a fortress which the Greeks named Pasargadae. 1 he actual history 
of the Persians begins with Cyrus U, the h«n of whose possessions was the 
land of Pam, or Perris. E. Herzfeid. digging at Madar-i-Subiiuau m 
nut hr from the River Fulvar and about is miles from the modern town of 
Shnshtar, unearthed die rains of the royal residence at Pasaigadse. While 
flying o ver the area in 1935. Erich F- Schmidt discerned the outlines of an 
ancient farms- There in its lonely simplicity Cymsh tomb still stood, liav- 
mt; defied the blarintt beat of the sun and the winds of the plain until the 
present day. At one time it had been unrounded by a park, with walls and 
colonnades. On a pillar were found the words, inscribed in cuneiform letter¬ 
ing: T am King Cyrus, the AebaemcnitL* Bui the grave was empty, and the 
golden sarcophagus in which Cyrus the Great once lay had been stolen long 
before. 

With the conquest of Bebatana, Cyras became master of all Media at a 
single blow', and thereby the founder of the Persian Empire. To the Persians, 
he represented their perfect ideal of masculine beauty, However, it was 
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probably not so much that they loved him because lie was handsome as that 
they found him handsome because they loved him. Plutarch tells m that the 
Persians considered a honked nose a mark of beauty. Why? because Cyrus 
had one! We do not know very much about this particular Cyrus* for what 
Xenophon tells ns ofliim In his Cympmdia or 'Boyhood of Cyrus" is less of 
an historical work than a hymn in praise of monarchy and an educational 
treatise of a purely Greek character. It was written for a later Persian prince. 
Cyras the Younger,, and is strongly coloured by the philosophy of Socrates, 
who was a friend of Xenophon. Cyrus's frnt step was to raise a powerful 
army* with which hr proceeded to conquer Lydia and the famous city of 
Sardk 

Seen from our own day. King Cyrus's triumphal progress truly seems one 
of mankind** brightest morning hours, conducted a$ u was with the mysteri¬ 
ous magic of a statesmanship worthy of Caesar, led by a spirit o* emandpa- 
tiotL and guided by magnanimity and true human greatness 

Caria, Lyclj and Ionia surrendered to the Persian king 1 ? genetak 

In the east T Cyrus, protected his empire against the audacious raid* of the 
SaLk tribes of the Turanian steppes. He laid his mighty hand on Hactri^ 
Matgiana and Sngdiana, md far away on the jaxanes, to the tiorih of 
modern Samarkand* he founded die powerful frontier fortress of Gyres!) ita¬ 
lic also subjugated Babylon, at that rime discontented with iis ruler Nabom- 
diis. On October zych in 539 fl.c. htr entered the ancient eity amid seai» of 
public rejoicing, liberated the Jews who were imprisoned rherc, made sacri¬ 
fice to rhe Babylonian god Marduh, and put an cud to the Setniric domina¬ 
tion of western Asia which had lasted a thousand years. In this way, the 
Persian world empire became the greatest administrative organisation in 
the pre~Roman world, 

Cyrus seems to have bren yympathe ideally inclined towards the religions of 
oilier races. He respected their gods, made obeisance in then holy places* 
and apparently considered it advisable to put himself under the protection of 
thrir gndi and idols* for he maintained their temples and looked devoutly on 
while the braise rose before each sacred image. He never indulged in actor- 
mmirion, but always tried to win people tSTCfc He was the new sprni of 
western Asia, and its most gifted and important ligurc until Alexander the 
Great appeared on the scene. 

It was no wonder that people hailed him with such joy, no wonder that he 
occupied Babylon with the support of most ot the cinsctu of that aiicictn 
dry and that Belshazzar's army melted away, no wonder that general* and 
prince* and the people of Sinner and Akkad fell at fos feet and kissed therm 
lie w-;i% j trulv broadnuuded man, and he nuv have guessed that, outside his 
own religion and apart from Abut.; Mazda, a God ruled the world whom he 
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did not yet bww. It is certainly tio mere Table that it was tliis particular 
Cyrus who rebuilt the ruiacd temple oHi ihweh in Jerusalem for die Jews, 

Cyrus did not die in bed, at home in liis own city ol Eebatana, He threw 
lirTniifflf into the fray against an invasion by Asiatic bowmen, the Massagetic 
horsemen of the north who had sto rtntd out ot the steppes of 1 urkstaii, 
incited by tin? Scythians, In the course of Ins heroic struggle against this 
menace to Persia, the great Achaememd died in the summer of the year 
ax., pro uni ably a victim of the wily tactics oi his steppe-ruiing adversaries 
and their dangerous bowmanship. 

The statesmen of our own day could leam a great deal from Cyrus, He 
may have lived ajoo years ago, but it seems fairly apparent drat die intelli¬ 
gence of politicians has not increased one jot since that day, Here is an example: 
the King of Lydia was char renowned and envied man. Croesus. His fabulous 
wealth depended on the output of numerous gold and other mines. Croesus 
capital, Sardis, was a glittering stronghold of the am and sciences. When 
Croesus asked the philosopher Solon what he thought ot so much Itappiness 
and wealth, Solon quictlv answered tlwc no one should ever call himself 
happy until hr has lived out liis life to its end. Shortly afterwards, Cyrus 
conquered the city of Sardis, and the Persians prepared to bum Croesus at 
die stake- Sluing there on bis pyre, very near to death, Croesus suddenly 
remembered Solon's prophetic words and murmured die philosophers 
name. Overhearing him. Cyrus asked for an explanation. When Croesus 
had told the whole story, Cyrus tn his wisdom freed the defeated king who 
bad been Persia's arch-enemy, gave him large tracts of land, a high position 
at court, and appointed him Ivis personal adviser, Croesus served the shrewd 
king for thirty years, and his successor Cambyses after him- 

Cambyses, the sou of Cyrus, corresponds more closely to our picture of a 
modem, dkrator. He was in. every respect hii father's opposite. He murdered 
his brother Snierdis. Lie extended his empire to the Egyptian Nile, slaughter¬ 
ing any prisoners he took on tltc wav. He is reported to have thrown the 
Egyptians' gods into tile dust, He opened up their royal graves and took out 
the mummies — which in those days was still considered a crime his 
avowed intention being to cure the Egyptians of their superstitions. How¬ 
ever, since he eventually became a megalomaniac or epileptic, the Egyptians 
had the last laugh, for they were convinced that their gods had punished him 
for his war-crimes. Towards the end of his life Cambyses must have become 
something of a Nero. He killed liis sister by hitting lie? in the stomach with 
Ins fine, and murdered his wife Ltcnnnc. He mortally wounded his sun 
Pmxaspes with an arrow. For a little variety, he had twelve of the Parian 
aristocracy buried olive- He sentenced Croesus, of whom sve have already 
heard, to death. He had scarcely pronounced the sentence when he regretted 
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k and began to weep. However, discovering iEar the execution had not 
been carried out. he flew meo another rage and pimklicd the officers who 
[md not obeyed liis orders. These insane goings-on resulted in a revolution, 
A religious fanatic arrived on the scene alleging due he was SmereLs. 
die brother whom Ciriibysei lud m reality murdered long before. Later, 
a second revolution overthrew this Smerdis And set Dariu* upon the throne. 

Darius 1 is familiar to us from the pages of Greek history, and was the king 
who was defeated at Marathon in 490 ilc. Herodotus attributes the failure 
of Darius's Greek campaign 10 his having followed a woman's advice. The 
king, he relates, put his foot out of joint while leaping from his horse during 
a hunting trip, and sent for an Egyptian doctor to put it to rights, (in those 
days, Egyptian doctors were siih regarded as the best, although this w'zs no 
longer a fact, Ac the date of this story, 492 n.C.. Greek doctors were patently 
superior to their Egyptian co!leagues.) Ac all events, the Egyptian doctor 
tried to wrench die King's foot back into joint by force, causing him so 
much pain that he could not sleep for seven night.*. Now the King lud heard 
of the Greek doctor Denioecdes of Croton, and he gave orders for him to be 
speedily summoned He wo* brought to Darius chimed and dressed in rags. 
Much knowledge h sometimes dangerous, and Democedes was about ai 
much in demand then at atomic physicists arc today. And so, fearing iliat if 
Darius realized how competent he was, he would never let him go home 
again, he denied ail knowledge of medicine. Darius had goads and scourges 
brought, and threatened the dissembling doctor with them. This did die 
trick Democedet cured the King’s foot, and Darius presented him with rwo 
golden chains as a fec r Dcmoccdcs was something of a Saucrhrach in his 
day T and Crotonic medicine owed its fame to him- The doctor now remained 
in. atTcudniLc on rii c Perrian king, but he yearned for lib native land, if 
Greece had been united with Persia at that time, he could have travelled 
home but* as dungs were, there was an J lrmi Curtain’ which pee vented his 
return, Now Darius's wife* At ossa „ was suffering from a cancer of the breast. 
At first she concealed the malady* but when it continued to grow she sail tor 
Democcde*. He promised to cure her on one condition: that she persuade 
the King to conquer Greece. Atossa was cured, and so one night in the royal 
bed-chamber she began to wheedle her lord and master as follows: ’March 
against Hellas, ‘ she said. Tor ! wish to have serving-women from Sparta, 
Argos. Athens and Corinth. After ill* you Iiavc a good adviser who knows 
conditions in Greece — our doctor Democcdcs/ The King let himself be 
persuaded, and that was how the campaign agaiiut G re tee, which ended with 
die battle of Marathon* came about — or so the Greeks explained the event, 
anyway! 

However, die Damts who was defeated was only die ’European ddc' of 
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Darius T to to speak. hi western Alia he rccon^tritcxcd the huge Persian 
Empire once more- 

Hc put ctowri dangerous rtkllbiii which smouldered and flared sip in 
many of hn provinces. He controlled the Persian Empire and the kingdom 
itself by (he rigid bureaucracy ot liis government depirtmcms and officials, 
and welded the huge administrative apparatus together by the kiirod action 
of a diplomatic lingua franca: Aramaic, 

In 5^o B.C. p .near Dchuftm (now pronounced had a whole 

above the royal highway leading from Babylon to Ecbatajn through tlic 
Zagros range covered with relief* and inscriptions. Thti catalogue of the 
Ring s achievement is sce so high up that it could never have been legible 
from the road. But Darius was not thinking of his own time so much as of 
rimes to come- What he in fact did was to create a huge memorial which 
has defied rhe ravage* of time and weather until our own day. Water has 
been trickling over die edge of the cliff for 2500 years, but it* continuous 
passage lias not done much 10 affect the inscription on the rock-face* It has 
been called, with justification, die queen of alt the inscriptions in tlie world. 
Executed m three languages, Persian, Elamitk and Babylonian, it is still 
quite legible tod iff- 

Darius Mas 011c of the greatest rulers in world history, an organizer ot die 
first order, and a better practical economist than any king before hum Idis 
occasional over-insistence un die collection of tributary payments won him 
1 name for mueriiai^ but hr was not a had strategist and, where the dan- 
gerrms wastes of Russia were concerned, a wiser general than Napoleon. He 
led his armies across die Bosphorus northwards through Thrace, and as far 
as the Danube- He crossed (he river wtili a force of between 70,000 and 
Go,OOQ men and matched off into the uncharted wilderness, under constant 
attack by Scythtui horsemen. 1c is uncertain how- Mr north he pushed* but 
we know that lack of water forced him tv retreac without having reached the 
Dniester. Leaving ids sLck and straggler be fund, lie and his exhausted army 
re-crossed the Danube. He was never able (o inflict a decisive defeat on die 
Scy thiam . On the other hand, he marched through Afghanistan to the 
valley of the Indus, gaining gold for his coffers as id many millions of foreign 
subjects for his empire. 

In his native bud of Penis he founded a new capita!, Perce polls. The 
mins of this erstwhile seat, twenty-five mild south-west of Pasargadae as 
the crow Hies and the cimc distance from the modem town of Shiraz, were 
excavated between 1931 and 1954 by Emsi Herzfcld, working under the 
auspices of the Oriental Institute of Chicago University. From 1935 to 193 7 
Erich I\ Schmidt took over the direction of these diggings. Between them, 
these two distinguished archaeologists uncovered the huge artificial platform 
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or terrace upon which Darius began co build in 518 &-C-, and where building 
coimnued for over fifty years, until 460 e.c,, under King* Xerxes anJ Aru- 
xerxes. In his own foundation inscription* King Darius calls this terrace 
"citadel' and 'fortress', bur it can also be described as a royal srat. with huge 
palaces, a hall tor a hundred thousand', houses For the harem of Darius and 
later that of Xerxes, accommodation tor the harem guard, quarters tor offi- 
rials and for thousands of serving-men and women, buildings for the finan¬ 
cial administration and government, cisterns, fortifications and graves. 
The large network of subterranean tunnels ins tailed there was probably pan 
of a fresh-water system. Hcrzfeld found 30*000 clay tablets inscribed in 
Elan 1 hie at the north-east comer of die terrace, which are now being exam¬ 
ined and worked on in [he Oriental Institute of Chicago University. The 
tablets contain detailed accounts relating to the immense buildings, wages 
lists, registers of expenditure on materials and so on. 

Soon after his defeat by the Greeks, Darius starred preparation* for a new 
campaign against them. As ruler of the largest empire in history and un¬ 
disputed master of mil lions upon millions of people of all races, lie saw 
Marathon merely as an accidental mischance. In the autumn of 486 h.c. p 
however, when he was in the midst of preparations lor what was to be a 
decisive campaign against Greece, die mighty conqueror died. 

Darius had built himself an eternal resting-place during his lifetime* The 
bumWbambep of Darius die Great and his successors are situated m the 
sleep rock-face ai Natsh-i-Rustani* nut far from Fersepolis. Each grave 
consists of three apertures carved into die living rock, die centre jpvrtuet 
which forms die entrance being larger than die other two, so that the tombs 
look like crosses cut into the side of the cliff The tri 4 Jngnal inscription which 

great god is Ahttra-Mazda* who *. * has done ihh work which + ,. is mani¬ 
fest. By the will of Ahura-Mazda 1 am of this kind: that which is just* 1 love; 
injustice 1 hate. It is not my pleasure dial the lowly should surfer injustice 
at the hands of his superior. 

The king who succeeded Darius is known to us from the Bible, He was 
Aliasuctus, who reigned at Susa and made Bdiet queen. The Aliasuerus 
of the Old Testament is called Xerxes by Hcrtribtnt Like Cyrus, be was a 
very handsome man, tall and powerfully built. Handsome men are usually 
vain and in constant danger of being tv bred round some woman's litde 
linger, Xerxes owned a whole harem of ambitious women* anti to the end 
of his days lie never knew which he loved or which loved him. ScamLdotts 
stories about his excesses w ere whispered in the streets of Susa, and It is not 
surprising that the finest builduig he ever erected in Kersepotti was his liarem- 
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£ing Darius installed in bis grave is one of ihc most tnscrcsiiug ancient texts 
.vc possess, Ernst Hcrzfeld has managed to tender it legible. It runs: A 



WHEN AHASUERUS COULD NOT SLEEP 

Am azi ng as it may seem, any modem visitor to Petsepolis call still see the 
harem which once belonged to this royal individualist. Using plans drawn 
up by Enwt HerdfeR the architect friedncli Krcfter bas reconstructed the 
huge building exactly as it must have been about 2500 years ago, ir gives a 
remarkably modem and functional impression and irs simple* cscan lines 
make it a thing of great beauty. HcrzfeU Erst recognized that lie was actu¬ 
ally dealing with the ruins, of [he King * harem when he came across 11 inner- 
ous small rooms «if similar design* sometimes connected by one Jong or 
two smaller chain ben. Attached to their were long corridors and rooms 
dcs igned for the anrndancs and servants of the ladies of the harem. 

King Xerxes was an ostentatious gen tleman . He immersed hhmell in 
wtne-drinking* banqueting and vast building projects It was liis fleet whirl 1 
was vanquished by the Greeks at Satainis. Phis defeat at ^ca, coupled with the 
debacle at Plataea and, above all, the umihflfllion of a second large Persian 
army on the Mycale Peninsula - the ‘victory of the spear over the bow - 
\tnil the r fleet of forcing tile Persians to remain in Asia from then on t and 
prevented rhesr ever becoming a European power, Aitcr twenty years ot 
court intrigues and mala dminis tration, Xerxes was - appropriately enough — 
murdered in !us bed. He was buried with great pomp, mainly because every* 
one was so glad to be rid of him, 

Cyrus and Darius built the Persian Empire, Xcrxo inherited it and 
allowed it to decay in a welter of excess and extravagance. Under his suc¬ 
cessors we can trace it* downfall, fat it was with diem dm the fata] series of 
murders and assassination* began. 

Xerxes' murderers were executed by King Artaxcrxes, w hose successor, 
Xerxes I\, was murdered by a half-brocher, He in mm was murdered by 
Damn EL Blood flowed in torrents. Darius II pnr down 3 rebellion with the 
maximum ferocity. He had his wile (lacked 10 pieces and his mother* 
brothers and sisters buried alive, Ariaxerxcs H killed his son and then died 
of a broken heart on learning diafc another son* Ochus* was in turn plannuig 
to murder him- Ochus succeeded I ii rrt ami reigned tor twenty years* alter 
which rime hr was poisoned by oiir of his generah- The vast Persian 
Empire drowned in a sea of assassination*, murders, cruelty, tears and blood, 
Alexander had ady to cut down something which was already rotten and 
internally sick. Nevertheless, ir wai an immensely exciting moment in 
human history when* 111 November of the year 53) B-C«i Darius Iff the lair 
of the Aduemctiides and sumimed Codomamius, opposed Alexander at Ittus 
wth an arniv of perhaps 30,000 to 40*000 men. Ale sender only had 20,000 
foot-soldiers and 5000 cavalry under hss command, but what j nnnpally 
contributed to his victory was his oblique order of battle and the fact that, 
when he charged, Damts tied from the Persian centre in his bartli^cliariot* 
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leaving his army leaderlcss, By the time the battle was over. Alexander 
had only lost 4 $0 men, while the Persians had lost periiap-s ten times that 
mmiW — certainly not wire, for the figures given by die Greets (a Persian 
army of fioo.ooo and losses of iio.ooo! are grossly exaggerated. The 
exaggeration is imderstandable, of course, for it made Alexander's victory 
seem even more impressive. In lus flight* Darius abandoned his royal 
pavilion, leaving his mother, lui wife* iwo da Lighten., his imperial carriage 
and al] die golden jewellery, precious stork and riches which went with 
them. 

it wc can believe the account* of Greek historians, the victorious Alexander 
behaved with ail the chivalry' of a Prince Churning- He created Darius*s 
relations with great courtesy, and married fm daughter Roxane* Pamufs 
mother grew so attached to her Macedonian grandsoii-in-law\ in fact, that 
she voluntarily starved to death when he died 

Old Persia had fallen. i Jer Liscinattng history lies in rmm before our eyes* 
Paticudy, stone by *conc p scholars are digging up the (dies of this once 
glorious world empire, Ir always means the death-warrant of a people and 
its kings when the man who conquers them is much greater and more mag¬ 
nanimous than those he conquers Darius was murdered by his own officers* 
but Alexander condemned ihc murderers to death and gave Damn ^ State 
funeral at Persepolts. It was such a grand and splendid occasion chat the people 
of western Ada were still talking about it ecu tunes lacer, The Persians flocked 
to Alexander m then thousands, dazzled by Im manliness his youth and hu 
magnanimity. His name outshines even those of the most outstanding tings 
of Persia — Cyrus and Darius. 



THE KINGS DIED —THE BUREAUCRACY 
SEEMED EVERLASTING 

" Whal U the fifth lattiJLi icrrrwful itt the wciSd-? Th^f culkjq Ahuri^M-tfd? touwerftl: 

U u. O Zinlfciiim, if tte wife or vm d" in muo^t pshU fee Wiit ilry 

and Anty rc^Js, inU tbc pgHaocn m?. r Cfeip™* J r?f she h V«uiuW- 

U Ndib King Ihmts I (Darius tht£ GtCJi* 511-4K5 &X.), the Persian 
Empire comprised twenty -sitmpm each ftrfiiiiiiiMatd by a Kika- 
trapaviin* or satrap. The world empire had reached die limits of its 
expansion It stretched from Egypt* via Palestine. Phoenicia, Phrygia, 
Ionia, Cappadocia Cilicia stud Armenia* as far as Assyria- It extended over 
rlie Caucasus* Babylonia, Media, modem Persia and Afghanistan* Balu^ 
ehistau* India west of the Indus, Sottns and Jiicciix It went as far as the 
Slcppcs of central Asia. No one king Jiad ever wielded llis sceptre over sudl 
a la rge area before. People of many races, probably numbering $0 millions 
1 ci all, lived within the boundaries of ihc Achacmciiida world empire, while 
the inhabitants of the tiudemof the empire, Pcrds H num bered no more than 
about jOOpOOO. Fo r ^vo hundred y ears p ttui handful of Fcnini> were 11 usters 
of the world - 

The racial group of hady mountain people* whom we call Indo-Genuans 
should really be termed Indo-BplOpcms, They had long while European 
faces and were the forefathers not only of the Germans but uf the majority 
of European peoples. They came from south Russia across the Caucasus, 
having earlier traversed Afghanistan. In i j® u.t;. they roamed into the 
valley of the Indus. 

Many tongues were spoken in die Persian Empire, but the language spoken 
at court in the dine of Darius I was Old Persian This language is related to 
Indian Sanskrit. and it was long ago established as a remarkable fact that 
many words both in Europe and ifi ihe valley of d ie Indus share a common 
derivation. 

Who would think dial. Ur away in an ancient river valley bordered by 
steaming jungle, tlie Did Indian equivalent of our word brother, for 
instance, was bhftinir : In the Old Persian of the Ztoi-dwstir it becomes bhitar, 
tn Greek /dinner, in Latin /rarer, ifl Old Irish btothir, in Old Slavonic bmu, 
tn Old High German irwtfefer, and in German Bnulct* The Sanskrit and Old 
Pfrd.ni word pitur becomes paim in Greek and Latin, I otef ill German, and 
father* in English ‘Mother' becomes mater in Sanskrit and Old Persian, meter 
in Greek, mater in Uun, match in Russian. Mutter in German. Again, the 
word ‘sand* is found in Sanskrit as Jiah. rw in Old Persian. istemi tn Greek. 
Ho in Latin, stajatch in Russian, and stcht in German, 
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For purpose* of cuneiform writing, the Persian* adopted 36 letters out of 
some loo Babylonian syllabic symbols. They regarded writing as an un- 
-iia.i.% skiti, However, [muting and the harctn being a good deal mere iiupor- 
tant to them. To ‘degrade* themselves so far as to produce literature struct 
them as disreputable, which was why they did not leave any written records 
of much importance. All we have inherited from them is the story of 
tlietr great prophet, winch was handed down by word of mouth and in 
a few written accounts. Long before the birth of Chnsr there appeared 
tn didr ancestral home-land, Airyancm Vaejo, a certain Zan [Lustra, 
vvluitii the Greeks called Zoroaster. His disciples took down his prayers 
and precept* in writing, and this Zoroascrian Hiblc’ later became known 
sU die Zettd-A v«ta , which an be rou^ltlv translated as "Interpretation 

The Roman historian Pliny informs us that die work originally comprised 
two million verses, and the Persians report that the original text was kept in 
t l great library at t’ersepotis, written in golden letters on 12,000 cow-hides. 
When Alexander die Great burned down die palace at Pcrsepolis, this 
original test is said to have gone up in tUme*. One book and a few fragments 

diJ Zafathusjra live? Modern research places him about 700 
11 iough die Creeks believed him to have lived $$qq years before their 
own tame. 

We do not know much about Zarathtistra. His real home may have been 
ui eastern Iran or liactria. Like Christ, the prophet is supposed to have with¬ 
drawn into the wilderness and spent a period of isolation from human 
'.ociety. The Devil tempted him, but without success. He was subjected to 
ridicule and persecution, prevailed against it, lived to a ripe old age, and 
final!) ascended into heaven ui a shaft of UgJir. 

M my w ords uid phrases in tb A vesta fcicmtlc tliosr of the Ifulbn VtfJaij 

M 1: others are muimsemt of ancient Babylonian traditions. Thus we arc 
to t c die ciirrlj wai created in sis itages, that everyone b descended from 
a sirs* Liui iiiJ a lirst woman* and that ihcte ww an earthly paradise. 
tnuitra believed, like the prophet* of our own Bible, in one supreme go A 
i a rd giu til founder, tie cuictcd a world which was dominated by the 
annent fblfc-gods of tire Indo-Europeans. Admittedly, these gods were 
invisible like Ids; admittedly, they were probably never represented by the 
Aryans of Old Iran m human or animal shape; but die idea o£xtfmk w *H- 
enibracmg and in visible god had never hichettu been concaved. 

l com * n ^ ot ^^hustra, worship of tile gods had been con- 
E ° V 4-l C little information has readied us about these 

pcop c. ev Wert an extremely imaginative and Ingfily religious Median 
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tribe from western Iran. I he capital of their priestly Scale was the citv of 
Raga, hot far from die rice of modem, Teheran, We may be scarcely con¬ 
scious of the fact today k bu t whenever we use the word * magic 1 we arc 
summoning up the spirit of an ancient Iranian people. The Magi were 
priests, however* not sorcerers. Herodotus cells us that no one could make 
sacrifice without the presence of a Magus, who stood by and intoned the 
sacrificial liturgy. Hie killing of certain creatures, in particular snakes and 
birds, Vras an exclusive prerogative of the religious cult of the Magi, On his 
death, a Magus was not encased tn molten wax and buried like the ordinary 
folk of [ran* but put out to be devoured by biidb and dogs. In bier times, 
Zankihitsira lias been associated with the Magi or the Magi with Zarachusrra, 
even though his ideas were originally in sharp conflict with those of that 
priesthood* One of die differences w hich the passage of dine has effaced is 
the practice of exposing the dead r Tl ic list surviving followers of Zarathus- 
rrj + 90 million Parsecs in India, may stil] neither burn nor burv their dead 
They lay them out on isolated towers- Towers of Silence* - and leave 
them for the vultures 10 devour. Today there are only about 10*000 Zuro- 
as mans left In Persia itself 

Supreme among the gods of Iranian antiquity were Mithra and AnahiU- 
MJttira was originally an Old Iranian god of war, while Aiuhtta was the 
goddeis of fcrsility „ and probably lud her origins hi Semitic Babylon. 

When Zarurhiistra arrived among the ancestors of the Medes ui 700 b.c* f 
he discovered that people were worshipping animals and a multitude of 
diflerent gods. Zniathustra was enraged both at these heathenish k customs 
and ai the Magi + the race of priests which lived off the proceeds of this 
polytheism. There was only one god, he taught and that was Ahura- 
Mazda, God of Light and the Sty. 

From the very beginning of time until dxc present day, Zamhustra went 
un n Alima-Maida liad been in conflict with the Spirit of Evil w hose name 
was Alirimm-Angratflftnyti. On the one hand stood truth, lighn iire and 
Afiura-Mazda, the being who embraced alJ those things, while on the other 
stood the power of evil and darkness, Ahremau* ever eager for the fray. 
Both forces, the g<nxJ and the evil, had been fighting an everlasting battle 
for mastery of ilu world. It was an unremitting struggle, and die power of 
darkness was extremely tesoureduL The most interesting aspect of the 
Indo-Crturmaiiit; Devil was his creative power. By adopting this idea of lum, 
Zarathustfa dlutmnoted die quest tor the origin of evil in all irs complexity 
and djvcmry, and aticmpred to explain it. Thus battle with the 

active and creative forces of darkness actually becomes the eternal struggle of 
good against the niurmgijLaWc power of evil. Mazda and Ahrimaii are 
wo rlda apart Hie y have no tics with one another, old y divisions. They have 
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THE BUREAUCRACY SEEMED EVERLASTING 

nothing in common 'neither thought nor reaching, aims nor belief** word nor 
deed* our self no r our souT. 

But wliat did Ziradiust ra do with the old nanux-gods* In, his teachings 
they became die demons or A dacvas P to whose number Mithra and Anahitn 
also probably belonged, the deities which rallied to the cause of the Evil 
Spirit and, like all false gods, corrupted the minds of men 

Alan was a spectator of dm spiritual batde between Ahura-Mazda and 
Ahrimam l ie was free in choose between die two, but choose he must, anti 
go on choosing, until die rime, three days after lib death, when he stood 
before the tribunal of the Living and die dead. There the godless, the evil 
jtiJ [Tip l iar could anticipate the eternal pangs of hell* anti die righteous tnan, 
clemency B and the immortaliry of his soul. 

Besides this court of judgment over the individual there were also an end 
of the world, a resurrection of the death and a last judgment. ft was at this 
world court that the battle between light and darkness would ultimately be 
decided. The good spirit would prevail, mankind would be redeemed, and 
evil would cease for all time- All good men would enter Paradise with 
Ah uru-Mazda* while the evil would fall into an abyss of eternal darkness. 
File duty of each, as the Avcf.tr describes it, is threefold: to make Lus enemy 
Ins friend, to convert the evil man to goodliest, and to bring the ignorant to 
knowledge. 

This victory of Ahura-Mazda in the teachings of Zaruhustra is of para¬ 
mount importance. For despite its diuliini, its twin powers oi good, and 
evil 1 , Zarathustnfs religion is really monotheistic,, and teaches the existence 
of a single god. He saw thi s god as the preserver of the firmament and the 
earth* lord of all the winds, clouds and water, ruler of the sum and die stars, 
maker of plants nn«l animals, and creator ot die soul. Prayers could be ad¬ 
dressed to him anywhere one those, and the religion had no room either tor 
pictures or Hu uses of die god. Nobody ever b uilt a temple to Abura-Mazda, 
and no religious buildings have ever been found in the citadels of Basirgadac 
or Pcticpolis, although fire-altars on the iufFounJmg hills may once liavc 
saluted the god of Zarathustfa with the smoke of didr burnt-oSerings. We 
learn from the Greeks how greatly the Persians of Darius s rime looked do wn 
upon taecs who represented: their gods in human or anunal form and con¬ 
fined them in a cramped little abode* tjuitc unbefitting the god of all creation. 

The Kings of Persia, the Acharmcnides, did not stick to the letter ot Zara- 
thtfstra'a teaching* and the commandments contained in the GdiJjff* — the 
verses of the A vesta. They recognized and worshipped die gods of subject 
nations. While this may have been a matter of policy on their pact, it is 
more probable that it was because Zaratliustra s religion wok aoo years to 
become firmly established Darius I was die first king to accept ZarathasmT 
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doctrines and do away with the indent goth and the priesthood of the Magi 
— diae Is to say* more or less so. People certainly went on clinging to thpr 
naruTweligions and the Magi never died out. even though Darius officially 
proclaimed the Zoroastrrin faith as Liis State religion. How far the Persian 
l ings before Darius believed in Ziradmstra is not certain, for apart irom she 
five words on Cyrus's tomb no inscriptions from ihrir day survive. Dan us 
was the only one to speak of "die greatest of all gotk\ and Ahura-Maida 
occupies a predominant position in his inscriptions Darius held Mazda to 
be the author of the earth, the sky. the Universe, of mankind, and, in par¬ 
ticular, of hu own personal welfare. 

Darius's successors would seem to have drawn away from Zarathustri 
once more. Aruserxes addressed his prayers not only to Ahuta-Mazda but 
also to Miihra and Anahits. Berossus* the Babylonian priest of Bel, reports 
in i$o fl*c* that Artaxerxes was the fust king to have taught the Persians to 
worship gods tit human form In Lii reign the cult of Mithras and of the 
goddess Artahifa received State recognition and, once it had drunk its till of 
the Mystery-cults winch thrived in Asia Minor* the Mithraic faith eventually 
conquered the whole world. During Roman times it became the soldiers 
religion, and it turned out to be early Christianity*! greatest adversary. 

And Zirathustrar Where did rbe doctrines of dial valiant old man. so 
amazingly creative in the religions sphere* find their eventual hornet 

Zanthusrra had not evolved a national religion. His teachings were 
directed at the world in general, and everyone could receive the same god, 
Old Vc rstas political history ended with Alexander's destruction of Per- 
sepobs, bin her formative spirit T and time of Media, lived on m the religious 
his Lory of the Hast and, hater* of die West. There is in fact present in the his* 
lory of religion, as the great Mithraic scholar Franz Cmnonc lias emplustzcd. 
not only a TlcUcnltm 1 but also an 'Iranism', a mysterious and scarcely dis¬ 
cernible creative force of great antiquity. Ahura-Masda is perhaps the 
carlieit synthesis of all the form in the religious history ot manHnd w inch 
regard morality and rectitude a* ihr supreme law. The light of Zaradrusrra s 
Teaching shines deep into the history of European beliefs. The Jewish con¬ 
ception of Yabweh owed its development to him* as did that of a urn versa l 
god of heaven* of a dualism between God and Devil, and of redemption and 
a last judgment. Good and evil w restle everlastingly for mastery of die 
world. 

Where among the steppes and mountains of eastern Iran did Zarathustra s 
bird]price lies Where exactly did he live* Such questions are less important 
thrift the fact that, somewhere, sometime* Ins God appeared to him, and that 
he saw with ■ mi-arm y clarity that thousands of years hence humanity w'ould 
still be carrying the torch uf goodness forward into die darkness ahead. 
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THE BUREAUCRACY SEEMED EVERLASTING 

ZiOthtistra lived and taught about 700 year* before the thinning of our 
chronology, and Mohaiiuned about TOO years after it Between the two 
stands the Christ of our own religion. 

The apex of governmental organization in the brgrsr pre-Christian empire 
was die king, and all odier rulers were Ins vassals. That is why he called 
himself: l King of Kin^s, King of die lands of many different peoples, King 
of dm great wide world/ 

Tile king owned many wives* In addition, he had a very large harem of 
concubines, 'as many as there atr days iu the year 1 , dir Greeks inform us, 
None of them ever visited die kingS bed twice ‘except the King delighted in 
her’, as we are told id the second chapter of die Book of Esther {v, 12 rf 
'In the evening she went* and on die morrow she returned itiio the second 
home of the women* to the custody of ShaasligaE, the King % diambcrlain, 
which kept the concubines/ Each woman had hut to undergo a twelve- 
month course of purification with oil of myrrh, balsams and other beauty 
preparations, 

Herodotus reports that every Persian aristocrat had numerous regular 
wives, "but he look many mistresses into Ids harem in addition 1 . There were 
a large number of foreign women among the Kaiig T s wives, and Cyrus and 
Cambyscj both liad Median and Egyptian princessaH Darius ] took over 
CyrisiS harem and married two of his daughters, Atom and Ammons 
Afosia, who had previously been married to her brother Cambyscs* was die 
mother of Damn's successor, Xerxes. Armxerxcs It evmtoofctWOof his own 
daughters into his barm 

The harem was guarded by eunuchs. As part of her annual tribute, 
Babylonia castrated five hundred boys each year and sent them to the Per¬ 
sian king’s court as pages* for instruction in this protession. By reason of 
their influence on women who were dose to the king, the eunuchs became 
the biggest intrigum uid gossip-mongers in every Persian court. Then 
influence grew so great that they overthrew kings, plotted palace revolu¬ 
tions, organized assassinations, and generally used the petty jealousies ot the 
wo menfolk to their own advantage. In the latter years of die Persian Empire, 
succession tu the throne was principally determined by murder and revolu¬ 
tion. The Persian kings based their power on huge imnes in which a babel of 
different lOnguo prevailed They put their filth solely in numerical strength^ 
and it h nor surprising that they were often defeated. According to Hero* 
dotu*, Xerxes’ expeditionary force against Greece numbered 170,000 men. 
Even if tins figure is a gross exaggeration (a tench ot it, or I7 s ooo men, would 
have been a mighty army ui those days), we can still visualize wlut a spec¬ 
tacle this wild, desperate horde, with its motley assortment of races, must 
hive nude after its defeat, as its endless columns wound their way back into 
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Asia Minor, In vitw of the mixed compoiiiioti of the army, die retreat itself 
was a great achievement in ihe Persian art of war. 

The king waj stprcmc judge, and his word w.u law. Mis monarchy wa* 
absolute, justice was administercd by royal judges holding commissions 
from the king and appointed for Life, They could only be dismissed for 
crime or corruption, and frequently bequeathed their office to their son*. 
The courts of Persia not only me ted out penalties, hut also distributed 
rewards. King Cajnbyscs scamped out corruption among Itis Judges by hav¬ 
ing one of them beaten to death* upholstering the judgment seat with die 
tic nl tnatih skits, and setting hk son upon it as judge in his father^ place. 
Small misdemeanours were punished by from 5 to 200 strokes of the horse¬ 
whip. Serious crime* were expiated by crippling, blinding, imprisonment 
or death. It was no laughing matter if anyone went too near one of the 
ladies in die king's harem, and a man who fancied the idea of sitting on the 
king's throne gambled his life away. Crucifixions, hanging*, stonings* live 
burials, hoc ashes and even worse cruelties were the punishments w r hich held 
the Persian .Empire together. 

Nevertheless, the empire was not merely a political organization devoted 
co injustice and cruelty. Herodotus asserts that no one. whether free or slave* 
was ever sentenced to death except on adequate grounds. A good king like 
Darin* 1 never allowed himself co be swayed by caprice. He respected 
Ahura-Mazdas commandments and endeavoured not to i nfring e the rights 
of hU subject*. 

The twenty satraps who governed the various provinces were members 
either of the nobility or of the royal family. A satrap administered the 
provincial government, represented the interests of king and State, and 
looked after public order and safety. He was also the supreme judge of hi* 
province. 

Power 15 like a salt which creates t]nc thirst for absolute authority* and 
every viceroy of a distant province became by sheer virtue of his geo- 
graphical location a Latent or potential rebel. Accordingly, safety-measures 
were devised- .Each satrap was allotted a royal secretary' whose permanent 
responsibility was to ensure tliat liaison with the royal residence was main- 
tailed in met. He cone, rolled the receipt and dispatch of royal correspondence. 
O is patch-orders galloped dung the royal post-roads from one end of the 
empire to the other, from Ephesus and Sardfr to the capital* Susa, more than 
1250 mild away, from Babylon through the Zagros range and past die 
cliffs at Beta stun to Ecbarana and the Earemn and Indian frontiers, a local 
distance of over ifioo miles. The road* were measured in j utrasGtigs, and royal 
post-horse stations and hostels were erected at regular intervals along diem. 
Royal commands and government dispatches carried by relays of riders 
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raced Jong night and day reward* their Jestimtiom ‘swifter than the 
cranes', as the Greeks described it. It is even said dial thane wis a system of 
telegraphy by Grosignak 

Bach satrapy possessed a garrison and a fortress commander. Fills general 
kept an eye on the s.itrap, and the satrap m cum kept an eye on the general. 
Finally, there was the "King's Eyc\ a very high official — usually a brother 
or son of die king — whose job it was to travel from one satrapy to another 
with an armed body of men, turning up imaunouiiced to inspect the ad- 
ministration. e Hh Majesty's Eye and Ear* always appeared suddenly and 
unexpectedly. He checked governmental expenditure and other transactions. 
Thus satraps garrison comnianders and royal secretaries alike conitantly had 
to be careful and circumspect. Cleverly designed comruh like these were 
remarkably successful in securing the king's god-given sovereignty over liiv 
vast empire, Efcwtver* rhey only functioned as long as the supreme ruler 
was a statesman, and not the mere puppet of his harem. 

In spite of enormous taxes; m spite of the sovereign's extravagances, and in 
spiic of £e volts and wars, the Babylonians, Phoenicians, Palestinians and other 
subject peoples lived quite contentedly under Persian domination. They 
always felt iliac their own generals and ux-oSciali would rob diem even 
mote effectively thm die Persians. Under Darius. I, the Persian Empire 
became a brilliantly efficient political organization such as the world was not 
to see again until the times of the great Roman Emperors T njm, Hadrian 
and Antoninus. 

There was also bureaucracy among the samps, however. The kings died, 
hue the bureaucracy seemed everlasting* The satraps built themselves 
extravagant palaces maintained large tiarein^ and ran magnificent hunting- 
preserves — parks vvhicJi the Persians used to call paradises. Hie cost of 
niainr jiTsm a the satrap * court and the adnimisiranon m genera! wa.* borne 
by tlie subject population* which also iiad to render taxes io the king* Each 
satrapy sent him in tribute in the i.otm of gold or silver talents. A Pcfsbtt- 
Euboeaii gold talent contained about 55^ lb, 0 t pure gold* and a Babylonian 
silver talent 74 lb. of silver. The combined satrapy of Babytonia and Assyria 
paid the largest tribute, k poured no lest than 100O silver talents every year 
into the tieasnrc-dT«ts of the Persian king. Then followed Egypt with TOO 
talents, the coastal satrapies of Asia Minor* Lydia and Mysra* with 300 
talents, and Cana with 400, The Ciiiciam, who paid jw talents, also had ts> 
set aside 140 talents a year for the cavalry' garrison which wav stationed tu 
their province, and supplied the court with 360 snow-white horses of the 
finest breed* Since Penis, tlie heart of the empire* paid no tribute but prob¬ 
ably only sent the king presents, the total number of satrapies which poured 
their tributes into the toyal exchequer was mnctHDL Between them* these 
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nineteen satrapies paid a grand coed of 7^00 Babylonian sil ver talents* nr* 
reckoning £255 to the talent, £1*938*000 — not such a very large sum, as 
one can we. However, even after deducting die 8000 talents which Darius 
III tOijk with him in his flight after being defeated! by Alexander the Great* 
the litter still obtained no less dum 180,000 talents in minted and uiuiimtcd 
gold md silver from the coffer* of Su^t. Perscpoiii and Paiargadae — a sum 
roughly corresponding to £97*000,000 in modem money. 

Apart from these monetary Tribute, each province paid the king in 
kind, Cappadocia supplied a yearly total of 1500 horses. 2000 cattle and 
50 fc 000 sheep, ind Media paid neatly twice that. The Arabs were not 
obliged to pay any tribute. Instead* they sent "the King of the World* rooo 
talents' worth of incense. Interminable caravans ot camels burdened with 
ihc Gerrhaean^ and Minaeans" precious commodity — they were the 
merchant-folk of Arabia — swaved over the famous iikccmoroads towards 

d 

the Persian metropolis. 'But the land of Arabia also smells heavenly \ says 
Herodotus. Purchased slaves straggled back over the same endless route, too. 
Wc have a Mirncan mvenrory listing slave-gtek w ho were obliged to dedi¬ 
cate their lives to the gods. We read in it rliai one cadi came from Ammon 
and Moab t j from Qcjar, ft from Dcdau, 7 from Egypt and 24 from Gaza. 
E thin pn sent the Persian king 200 tnmb of ebony, 20 large dc plum-teeth 
and five negro boys* 

Set in this extravaganr, sanguinary* often cracl T but in the main tolerable 
political framework* people of many different races lived more or less 
happily, more or less free, just as we do* They were good-natured and 
extremdy hospitable folk, as the Persians of today still are. They loved, 
they hated* they laughed and they wept, 

Persons of equal rank exchanged greetings by kissing each other on die 
lips. Inferiors thej their superiors on the check* and dtizeury bowed low 
before officialdom — a failing of which man has never been able to cure him- 
sell since the day* when Persia ruled the world. Spitring, blowing one’s 
note and eating in [he street were forbidden. The pollution of rivers was abo 
strictly prduhited — a very hygienic rule which seems to be unknown today 
— and infectious diseases were subject to quarantine* Until the zenith of 
Ionian world sovereignty, that is to say until the time of Darius l r the 
Persian lived a healthy life, partook of only one meal a day. and adhered 
strictly to lus nature-religion or to Zara thus ttafs commandments, which 
designated lying as the most disgraceful sin of all. Horsemanship* archery 
and telling the truth were the usages winch the vomsg males of Persia were 
brought up in > from their fifth to their iwentiedi year. Gradually, however, 
the Persian Empire fdl a prev to the heterogeneity of its own racial composi¬ 
tion. The Persians culled every kind of luxury from their empire, being 
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much given — as Herodotus tells us — to the adoption of foreign customs in 
general- As tune wort on. the aristocracy begin to ply tfacmsd v& with ever 
increasing quantities of food. They drank liberally md with gusto, and 
frequently transacted important affairs ip a state of intoxication- Sober once 
more, they reviewed die decisions they had made. Then, if they could not 
agree on them* they discussed the whole matter again — under the reeon- 
dilatory utfluatce of wine. 

Herodotus reports that the Persians regarded the abduction of a woman as 
an evil action, but that they considered any man who tried to avenge it a fooL 
It: was obvious, they thought* iliac no woman could be abducted against tier 
will, hi view of the king's need for soldiers, polygamy was allowed. 
Children were mimed off by their parents, and marriages between brother 
and sister, father and daughter, and mother and son were possible. Women 
could walk about unveiled and without hind ranee* They administered 
household affair^ and could conduct business tranaetkm* in their husband s 
name. Old v the wives of the nobility were not permitted to be seen in public 
with men, or even to act eyes on their closest male relatives. 

Som were more in demand thus daughters, A man who nad a goodly 
number of sons was rewarded by the king. Nobody prays tor a daughter, 
the Persians used to say, ami daughters are not numbered by the angels 
among the blessings of mankind. Medicine was a combination of magic and 
medical skill. In cases when a surgeon, a herbalist and a priest were all 
available, it was considered best to fetch the Latter — the doctor w ho heals 
With the sacred word*. Psychiatry was regarded as preferable to a surgical 
operation* for while there was no danger involved in healing the soul t the 
scalpel could prove fatal ■ 

The Persian* had beautiful houses and tine gardens, costly furniture* 
magnificent bed-chambers, vessels of gold- They bought most of their 
beautiful things frum h .- 1 reign cntlcmoi, sitice they themselves had enough 
to do with the administration of government. wan and their agricultural 
estates. Only in the field of architecture did the Tertians achieve anything of 
their own The palace of Xerxes I H Susa must rally have been a budding 
of amazing grandeur, as we can conclude from excavations ami Old Testa¬ 
ment descriptions in die Boot of Esther. Digging* *1^ PersepoUs continue to 
reveal the grand scale on which the Persians* royal palaces %verc built. The 
size of the pontoon bridges which die Persian kings threw across rivers and 
straits during their military campaigns still have the pow T cr to amaze us today. 
Wind and wave soon destroyed them, of course* but Herodotus description 
of tb** feats of accomplished by slaves and soldiers about 15^ 

years ago stiU borders on the fabulous. 

Greek traveller* returned from their visits m the Persian Empire filled w ith 
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admiration and told stories of halls, palaces, and die wonders of contem¬ 
porary Persian luxury. But while due Persiam' extravagance and die 
splendour of their clothes and jewellery all increased from decade 10 decade, 
and while their civilization grew brighter, richer and more magnificent, 
their king* became more and more feeble and crazed. This remarkable and 
glorious empire finally choked in its own luxury .md the good tilings of life 
— an empire which had already come to believe in one god* hut did not 
survive long enough to witness the coming of Christ. 


PALESTINE 

3 

O ABSALOM, MY SON! 

'Ahj hbe iittij ,. wast up Kv the dumber uitt Ujc -lulL h*cd: mJ ii be wcot, tfuu 
he -isd. . would Cii>d \ cl .id died foi dace, p ; S-m LLuri mas* 33. 

L ittle Palestine ha* had a greater influence on the life of Liu inanity* on 
its thought, its morality and ni belief than Babylonia, Assyria* Persia, 
Egypt, India or China, The cultural heritage whkh Paltstiitc left 
behind her lias accomplished more in its effects than the whole culture of 
Greece. This smallest of countries has bequeathed to die world a religion 
pervaded by an unprecedented d^Tiamisrd! Christianity* The Bible, that 
Tioofc of Eooks\ \w outlived the Egyptians 1 Boot of the Dead, the Indians* 
Maliabhuata, the teaching* of Confucius and of die Chinese, and die gods oi 
the Aztecs. Incsisdhlc and ttnintemjpred* l 3 ic history of Yahwch and hri 
chosen people lives on from goucrariiHi to generation. 

Nr' other work tuv m> often been burnt as die Bible, no other work so 
much translated, none so often impugned, none so revered. It it the most- 
printed book in the world, and the Literature which has grown up around it 
is like a vast ocean of whose waters a mail can only drink a ns ere thimbleful 
in his lifcqmc. 

The Jews arc a Semitic race — like the Babylonians, Phoenicians and 
Arabs — which was already resident in Palestine in very early times. During 
their nomadic period they were called KhakirL 
The name “jew* is derived from Judah\ and the Jews were originally 
descendants of Judah, the fourth son of Jacob and Leah. Although die design 
nation Jew* only appears from jrfl fl.c. onwards, the history of the Jews k 
several thousand yean older than that, 

Abraham, die tribal founder of the Jew*, w described in t he Bible as the 
Hebrew' (Generis jriv, 13). He hved about zyOO B,c.,and came from Urin 
Mesopotamia. He built altars 10 the living god + altars whose novelty lay in 
the fact that they incorporated no statues. Abraham had recognized die 
spirituality ofCiud- Edc was undoubtedly an iiucoricnl figure, md indeed 
modem archaeology is comtandy bringing to light new proofs of die authen¬ 
ticity of the Old Tcstamem in general. It seems that Abraham's name m the 
Chaldean tongue of Iiis native country w as *0f]um\ and that he was a 
pnnec of Ur, I-Tc is credited with having replaced human sacrifice with the 
sacrifice of rams. 
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It was almost 4000 years ago when Abraham arrived in Canaan, After 
long years of spiritual development beset by every kind of misconception, lie 
had corue to believe in holding fist to God’s promises nor did he abandon 
this futlt when he was put to the test. The story of Isaac appears to have been, 
a protest against the Canaan i te custom of human sacrifice, God tested Abra- 
Itam, saying: Take now diy son, dune only son haac h whom thou loves!, 
and ., + offer him ... for a burnt offering/ Abraham bound liis son, laid 
him on the altar, and was just taking up his knife to kill hiin + when an angel 
appeared and absolved him from the sacrifice. 

iatcr p Abraham made Ids 'eldest servant* swear that he would not choose 
his wn a Canaaniie wife. The servant took ten camels and set off for 
Abraham's country' of birth, Mesopotamia, where he travelled from place 
to place unriJ he found the gttl Rebecca, a daughter of the city of Hamm. 
Isaac married Rebecca and, when his father died, he and his brother Mnnad 
buried him in. fraternal concord. lie reaped a hundredfold, for the Lord 
blessed him, and his love of peace overcame hii enemies. He dug two springs* 
handed them over to quarrelling herdsmen, and then dug a third for himself 
Isaac's successor was Jacob, whose surname was Israel He had twelve sum, 
each, of whom became a founder of one of the twelve tribes of Israel. 

From 1300 B.C. onwards, Palestine came under Egyptian dominariom 
The Amaral tablets throw some light on the conditions prevailing in 
Palestine somewhere between 1400 and 1350 u.c. They are 150 letters from 
Near Eastern princes to the Egyptian kings Amcnopbb UI and IV* and were 
found at El Anuma, Egypt, in 1887. After their period of slavery under the 
Egyptian yoke, die children of Israel were welded into a nation by Moses, 
who led diem on a long and arduous march through dir Asm to Canaan, 
This migration did not all take place at once, but lasted for forty years. The 
Israelite* made numerous lults on the way and led a nomadic existence. 
Their train 00 ebb divinely Inspired march included women and children, 
great herds of cattle and donkeys burdened with goods and chattels. They 
married, begot children, and discovered their God, only to fall from grace 
on certain occasions by dancing round their 'golden calf 1 . In the course of 
these forty years* Israel accepted die Twelve Comimndinenis of Sinai and 
became 'a kingdom of priests and an holy nation'* and Moses received the 
tables of die Covenant. Moses, who saw Yahwch as a god of the thunder¬ 
storm and the burning bush* was one of die greatest geniuses of all rime. 
General and preacher, organiser and historian, lie often seems gloomy and 
inclined to irascibility* In common with Tolstoy, he saw all civilization as. 
disloyalty to Yahwek 

Muses it no* a Jewish bin an Egyptian name. Professor Gas&itg of Liver- 
poo! University believed that he had discovered evidence in the royal 
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graves at Jericho which indicated chat Moses was teamed ai a small child 
in 14^7 b.c. by the Egyptian princess wlio later became Qucea Harsbepsutp 
and thai he \\-2i brought tip by her at court, bier to escape from Egypt. 

LJniil Christ's coming, the religious literature of the jews liad been as¬ 
sembled in thirty-nine book-, written in the Hebrew and Aramaic languages. 
T his literature — the Old Testament s is divided into three krgt; sections: 
the Torah {the Law), the Nebiini [the Prophet] and the Kccubim {ihc Holy 
Writings). The Torah consists of five boob. Moses is credited with die 
authorship of these Yive rol!i\ which were later called by the Greek name 
‘Pentateuch 1 . All live books enjoyed the status of law among the jews. 
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When, where and by whom were they written down* Actually t these are 
pretty intimidating questions* for a literature of about 50.000 volumes has 
been written in an attempt to answer them To reduce these 50+000 volumes 
to a common deaoniumtnr; science classifies the oldest dements in the 
Bible* tliac is to say* the various versions of the story of the Creation w hich 
bear a resemblance to one another* under tile initiaL 'f and one pan 
catling the Creator Jehovah (jahve), and the other calling liim Elolum. The 
Jchovimc* accounts are supposed to liave been written in Judah, and the 
' Elohistiri in Ephraim, In 719 d,c* after the hill of Samaria, the two codec- 
dons wete amalgamated. A third group* known to science as ‘D*, contained 
the 'Ocuccronomic Law’, and a fourth dement, *P\ was inserted later by the 
priests* The font works acquired their present form in about 300 B»C. 

The most ancient relics of Hebrew literature date from around i2qo a.c. 
They arc iiLScriptious in Old Citmiutc script, which contained twenty-two 
letters. The Hebrews probably brought their language arid script with them 
out of Sinai into Canaan, As a matter of Fact* an old Semitic script has been 
found w hich was :ti use on the Sinai Peninsula before irioo Beiidev the 
Bibles there are only a few inscription* which provide u 5 with examples of 
Old Hebrew script- One of these is the inscription on the Mesa stele belong¬ 
ing to the King of Moab who figures in the Bible, Ic is written in a script 
and 1 language which dosely resembles Old Hebrew* and dates from the 
year 855 e -C_ The sumc was found at Dibui in Transjordania in iS68, and 
now reposes in the Louvre at SParis* 

The God of the Jews might have been invisible,, hut hii religion was 
founded upon dvilizarions thousands of years old 1 he Ark of the Covenant 
is reminiscent of the portable houses of ihc Nile Valley A breath of 

magic was wafted across from Egypt, The flood and a belief in numerology 
remind 115 of Babylon. The Babylonian god Gilgamrih Ixxame* Nimrod, 
and the winged hulls of the Assyrians the Hebrews' cherubim. The legend of 
Paradise is reminiseem of Persia, We can recognize the Phoenician and 
Canaanite god Baal in die names of Saul's sons, Eshbaal and Meribaal. Thr 
Syrian Philistines* who probably lulled from Crete, regarded die dove as 
divine* and we rediscover the fish, which was worshipped at Askalon* in the 
story of Jonah- The Semitic Aram cans revered a ‘Mother of the Living \ 
called P Khawa\ from which the name 'Es^e' appears 10 be derived. 

In die tenth century jlc.* Israel became a monarchy* The Old Testament 
gives us a description of the personalities of that royal era m the Books of 
Samuel and Kings. Magnificent in their savagery' atid often aiumated by 
ancient and childish beliefs* they are drawn so true to life, wuh all their 
h 1 email, weakness^ revealed, that all other poetry and historical writing 
pales beside these descriptions of them. And the authenticity of die Old 
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Testament cannot be doubted, for history hii hardly ever been painted with 
Mich vividness as ip these *Sacccd Boob". 

Saul was a handsome and chivalrous man* In 1025 ».c. he was called by 
Samuel to become king of Israel He was calm and magnanimous, of a 
religious disposition, and at once valiant and victorious in battle, He was 
always obedient to hh Cod* but the older he grew the more impatient, 
irresolute, restless and quidt-tcmpcrcd he seems to have become, until at the 
end of tiis life he was as spiteful as a raging demon. When he found that God 
was not answering him any more* he started going to soothsayers and 
eventually died by lib own hand, 

Saul was succeeded not by hi* son Jonathan, but by David, who was the 
greatest king of Israel, Davids achievements included the unification of hb 
people, victory over neighbouring countries, the founding of Jerusalem, and 
the linking 01 throne and altar. He appears as a tiianie character,. possessed 
of many good sides and yet a prey to all the usual human weaknesses. He 
defeated Goliath. He loved his sou Absalom tenderly * but he also loved 
numerous women. He used 10 dance wild dances in the nude, play the harp* 
and sing magnificent songs. He ruled with great competence for forty years* 
yet it was he who abducted Bathikeba into lus large harem and then scut her 
husband Uriah into biitk to get rid of him; who had the beautiful woman 
brought to him alter seeing her at her bath one hoi summer evening (torn 
ilir terrace of his palace; w ho forgave his ungrateful son Absalom for having 
plotted a conspiracy against him , and later wept when he heard that he lud 
been killed, crying: my son Absalom, my son, my sonE" In old age hi* 

bones grew chilly. 50 they brought Aiming the Shuiummitc girl and laid 
her beside him to warm him, When David fdi that he was near death, he 
caus'd his son Solomon to him and said: i go the w ay of all the earth: be thou 
strong theretore* and «Jiow thyself a man He further recomm ended liim to 
take vengeance on some of lib old enemies, and to spare certain others. 
David reigned from 1012 to tjrz bc. He was an historical figure, and one 
who, while itiH a barbarian at heart, already exemplified the typical Basicm 
autocrat, lit addition, he was one of the greatest poets and singers the world 
has ever knpwn+ Contemporary study has continued the age-old supposition 
that this roval singer was the author of most of the Psalms. 

Solomon, who succeeded him* must really have been one of the wisest 
kings in the history of mankind Who but a wise man could have combined 
a life iif such fantastic opulence and equities: luxury with stick a punctilious 
fulfilment of all the duties of a king^ The name Solomon comes from i/wk, 
meaning peace, and King Solomon lived up 10 it no? only by accustoming 
his people ro law and order h bu t a!*o by inuring them of peace. Under his 
shrewd adninmrration* Jerusalem became one of the wealthiest cities in the 
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Near East, Phocniciaa merchants brought their caravans through Palestine to 
Jerusalem, and Israel's produce was exported to Tyre and Sidon in exchange. 
King Solomon 5 Beet sailed the Red Sea, and he maintained trade with 
xAfnea and Arabia, where he established gold-mines. Tlie powerlul Queen 
of Sheba courted Ills friendship, He recruited armies of forced labourers, 
brought the Ark of die Covenant into the Temple, spoke ihc prayer of 
consecration and blessed the congregation, for all dial, he loved life as 
scarcely any other man before him. He collected wives* anti his passion far 
dm hobby seems bur lit tle dim mi shed by the reads of exact research into 
the subject* which bid ns reduce die traditional estimates, crediting liim writh 
700 wive* and 300 concubines, to 60 and 8 respectively, 

From 1 9^5 onwards the Oriental Institute of Chicago University carried 
out extensive excavations at Mcgiddtx The tint layer disclosed ruins of 
Babylonian and Persian times, and the second contained ruim of Assyrian 
polices. layers 3 and 4 were Esractice, and die larter stratum revealed trace, 
of building by Solomon, who kid constituted this dry the capita] of rbc fifth 
administrative region of Israel Royal stables came to lighi* as well as the 
palace built tor Batna, who was o nee governor of Megiddo* as we learn in 
the Bible (1 Kings iw 7 and 12). The diggings were further extended between 
* 9 }J ^ I 93 l* it was continued that Megiddo bad originally been 
founded in about Jjdp s,c> Three temples and an altar for burnt sacrifices 
were discovered* all dating from about 1700 b + c* — the rime of the Patriarchs, 
Abraham and hb successors. The altar was die tint to be found in Palestine 
in a fairly intact: condition. 

After Solomon** death in 932 iix.* a revolution broke out. Ten of the 
twelve tribes of Israel severed themselves from Solomon's son Rehoboam 
and established the Kingdom of Israel Rehoboam stayed behind in Judaea 
with the remaining two tribes, while Jeroboam became King of Israel and 
ruled over the renegade ten. 

Pros si tins time onwards there was a Kingdom of Judaea and a Kingdom of 
Brad However* the larger of the two, Israel, only survived for two hundred! 
years and came to an end in 721 b,c. with the conquest of Samaria by the 
Assyrian king Sargon U; 27,000 members of the Ten Tribes were deported 
to Inner Asia* and have since then vanished from the ItisTorical scene. We 
have never heard what became of them, and their fate remains one of history's 
unsolved riddles. Indeed, it has become a favourite pastime of historians to 
rediscover the Ten Tribes. The finding of stones bearing Jewish hiero¬ 
glyphics in China has led some scientists to believe that that is where they 
tmaUy settled, while others suppose the Anglo-Saxons to be the latter-day 
descendants of these 'deportees*, and the 'Anglo-Israelite' theory possesses 
it3 own extensive literature. 


O ABSALOM, MY SON! 

Men have thought thar they have discovered die find destmatLOn of t he 
icti lost tribes almost everywhere in the world: in Mexico where Cortez 
was awaited as the 'White Saviour 1 ; in Africa: and even in North America 
among the " white Indians'. Hue “Booh of Mormon' is an outcome of the 
latter theory. 

Tin: modem Jews are die descendants of the smaller kingdom of Judaea. 
They were borne off to Babylon by King Ncbtirfatfaemr in s $6 b c-, for 
the duration of what is known as tile "Babylonian Captivity*. In 53 S b.cl 
Cyrus of Persia allowed them to return to Palestine and rebuild the Temple, 
a task winch they finally completed in B.t.% jews from all over Judaea 
poured into Jerusalem to pray <0 Yahwch and see rhe building which they 
regarded as one of die wonders of the world. 

The central theme of Jndaistie theology was that of sin. The flesh was 
weak, and the laws athembracuig : therefore, sin was unavoidable. Whenever 
there was 4 prolonged draught, or plagues raged, or chics w ere destroyei 
the jews always saw sin as lie cause. They did no? believe in Hell, but tn 
a subterranean kingdom of darkness, Shco| B which good and bad alike !iad 
to ciirer. Only the elect, like Moses, Enoch and Elijah, were exceptions to 
this rule. 

The Jews did not at first believe in the iimnortiliry of the $oul h or dial 
punishments and rewards existed elsewhere than on earth. It was only after 
they had lost all faith tn die ultimate triumph of their history — forced to 
Hot conclusion by then external contact with Persia and possibly with Egypt 
— that there awoke in them a belief in die resurrection. Devastation and 
hopelessness, endless suffering and the fate of millions of people who sought 
consolation — these were the factors which paved the wav for Christianity. 

And there is fundamental truth in the theory that nothing great, enduring 
or eternal, bus ever sprung from prosperity and happiness. Heaven reveals 
itself only to the seeker, to the man who calls on it out of the depths of 



THEY FOUGHT AGAINST POLYTHEISM 
Sixteen Prophets 

I F someone of our own day were wked whac a prophet is, he would 
probably reply: Thar's easy, A prophet is a man who foretells the 
furiirc.' 

However, die prophets of the Old Testament were not solely concerned 
with die future. It was not merely that they claimed to be enabled by divine 
enlightenment to know die future, or that they predicted the coming of the 
Messiah. Their character and significance was quite different 
Pfaphttei is i Greek ward* The concept of prophecy could not be ex¬ 
pressed in the Hebrew tongue by one simple word. Nahi is the Hebrew term 
for a prophet* and Ntbiim was what the Hebrews called the prophetic book* 
of the Bible. But the word Hfiii was out indigenous w Israel, aud it will be 
worth while to pursue its origins farther, since they may throw hglu an 
its fundamental meaning. We find the word natma both in the Assyrian- 
Babylonian languages and m Arabic. In Assyrian u means ‘talk , 'speak\ 
proclaim or designate'. There was a Babylonian god called 'Nabif. and 
we find the word again in tlic names of kings such as Nabo-polaiiar' 
and Nchuclniiezzar , 

Arabic is perhaps the most rewarding source to draw upon in any sctcnlifii: 
investigation of the Semitic languages, mice it is even closer to Old Semitic 
than Sanskrit is to Old indft-Gerirtaiik, Jn Arabic, mjbn'a means 'announce*, 
and it is here that we arrive at the idea that the speaker h not saying some¬ 
thing of iiLs own but, rather, passing on someone rise's instructions. The 
^ ,PM tberclorr a spokesman* a man who has a message to deli vet or a 
certain communication to make. With that, wc have reached the heart of 
the matter. The prophets were not conscious of speaking on their own 
authority, but rather as the instruments of a superior. They felt that they 
were 'the mouth of God \ 

It may be added dial even die Greek word pfophdes is not to be identified 
with prediction: the force of jw is not so much 'fore 1 at ‘forth*. 

The propljetf baric conviction and their one certainty were that their 
thoughts rimed from Yahwck 'Thus ^ifh the Lord" is a frequent preface to 
thdr discourses. 

B their name comes from Arabia, then perhaps Arabia was also the original 
home of these early serts, with their powers of‘ecstatic divination". There is 
umluubtcvily a liint of the desert in their character, Elijah, the first prophet 
oi whom the Old TiMa incur tells us* cam t fiom cast Jordan, a region where 
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Jcwumd Arabs were racially quite intermingled, and Samuel sail weur under 
the name (if J scer' + Like every thing else in the evolution of mankind, pro¬ 
phecy also his its liiicory. Ar first the prophets were 'seers'; then they became 
dte verbal transmitters of religions thought and mood; and finally, they 
started to ptu Sown their prophetic utterances in writing. 

When we speak of the prophets of the Old Testament to day H we air dunk¬ 
ing principally of the ' liter ary prophets'i the first of whom was Amos. 
They number sixteen in all — men whose names we learnt at school and 
have since forgotten. The body of written prophecy extends from Amos, 
who lived about 750 b.c. + to the unknown author who wrote Zediariah, 
Chapters ix-xiv in 275 b.c. In the course of time, the prophets' diaraocristic 
quality' of wildness waned and vanished. 

We can belt recognize the difference becw F een the prophets* realm of ideas 
and the other Oriental conceptions of divinity by reading the ftotam 
Mohammed [ajx 569-632) svas at such pains to emphasize the umnipotcnce 
of God that he often paints him as a self-willed despot* In fret, If God were 
really ^ incdcybble and capricious as Moliamnied suggests, it is difficult to 
know how the Universe could go on fulfilling its functions tit rime and 
morion. To the prophets, Godh omnipotence never conflicts with Nature. 
His authority' may be absolute* but one can build and rely on U as surely 
as one can rclv on the stars above. The outcome of this conception of 
Yah wet w^ai the prophets eonid often proclaim in advance wduit sort of 

destiny He was going to mete out. Science can never have power to relate 
such a god 

The prophets saw God ai Lord of Nature, They had all unconscious 
realization of this in the Sth century tt.C, 411I perhaps even earlier. This 
feeling found expression in the story of the Creadon, for Yahwch was ubo 
dte lord of world history. Anyone who tries to search for first causes and 
to identify' the unfathomable farces which activate liummiry vvill came 
very close to she laws ot Nature and the Universe* and ultimately to the 
creator of therm 

Nevertheless there were certain, things which did not lie within the scope 
of Yaliwclfs design. If any individual or nation acted at variance with 
Nature -md 50 against the Law of God, lie brought something evil into the 
world* something reproductive and deadly. Somewhere, sometime, i e woul d 
and must have a sequel and this sequel wa* retribution. 

And riut U where the prophets' true greatness lies: they were not mere 
dreamers or clairvoyants* they did not foretell the future as such, and above 
all, they Hid no claim to magical powers — yet as a time when the world 'Vii 
still governed by sorcery, black magic and evil spirits, ilicy found a new 
heaven and a new evil eh, Luuinktnbk ideals for nunliiiid, and the way to a 
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new goA Taking a lone rand against the convictions of the whole con¬ 
temporary world, the)' evolved ideal* for countless future generations* ideals 
whkli srill govern our whole life today, Jonah and the whale and Daniel 
and the lion s dcu arc anctenr fabled, underlaid by a deeper meaning, it is 
true, but which have nothing wliacsoever to do with prophecy, Israel's 
prophets despised charlatans and magicians. Spiritually, they stood head and 
shoulders above their country's numerous neighbours. Spiritually, they 
remained muhaten either by natural catastrophes or foreign subjection. 
Spiritually, they enjoyed a Superiority over the rest of the world which has 
l^^tcd tor dvousands of years beyond their dint. The rest of their contem¬ 
poraries were terrorized by ghosts, golden bulls, cannibalistic Molochs* 
Baois hungry for Edifices, and magicians. 

The great religion* teachers whom we call the prophets never asserted that 
they could perform miracles. -Elijah and Elisha led lives full of miracles* of 
course, but they departed without leaving posterity a single written word, 
c\ cn chough Elij ah lived only fifty years before A mem With the coining of 
Amos* the first literary p rophetj all these miracles ceased. 

Ihc prophets were the storm-birds of world history. They 1 saw Cod's 
hand in the destiny of man kind. They were the embodiment of die nation V 
conscience* saw ephemeral things through the eys of eternity, and perceived 
the universal directiDJi of G<kL If we warned to pur it scientifically', we 
might say that they led mankind for the flnt rime to the frontiers of that vast 
realm w hie It is m it susceptible of mcasuremcriE h v any criterion, wbetter 
physical or chemical, nor visible even with the finest telescopes which modem 
astronomy has at its disposal. This immeasurable ^nci eternal realm is not 
witchcraft nor idols of scone and gold, but God himself. 

ihh ¥ then, was what they recognized. And if it seems self-evident to us 
now, we should reflect that in those days human knowledge was not bounded 
by The concepts ot infinite time and space. It was -in age when sorcery reigned 
supreme* mating life a hc(J and infinity the playground of demons. 

The prophets were a remarkable baud of men. Ezekiel suffered from 
periodic spells ot dumbness. It was as though hit tongue cleaved to bis palate 
until liis mouth suddenly chose to open a^ain. For a while he was also lame. 
Isaiah went around naked for three years. It can. well be imagined why 
children followed him about and people wagged their heads at him. 
Jeremiah used periodically fo go around with a yoke on his neck. like an or. 
Hose* named his daughter Unpiried'. and rook back his wife, who was 
notorious for her untfaastiry. 

Et was a characteristic of the prophets that they did peculiar things like 
iliese. Was it that they wished to attract attentionf Were they prompted by 
ccstacy i Who will venture to judge the actions of a genius or sir ill judg- 
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mail on nicn like these* who described the thoughts of God and overflowed 
with passion and burning exaltation, men whose spirit transported them to 
spheres beyond the range of thought! 

AlJ sixteen of die prophets are historical personalities* Factual detail like 
that which is given in the Books of the Prophets could never be mere inven¬ 
tion* and the comparative study of texts is bringing to light more and more 
evidence of the audicnnciry of these men, 

Amos was a shepherd -ind grower of mulberry-Trees irom Fekea. He 
kept, a sharp ^ye on tin- ungodly luxury of die mighty and the oppression of 
the poor, it wav probablv some violent thunderstorm or earthquake which 
first induced him to put his discourses into written fonts, and his verses arc 
constantly tinged by recollection of the occurrence [Amos iii 1 S} T His sryle 
is extremely artistic and utterly original s and lie was a pait master in die an 
of graphic description. 

Hosea had a tragic life. He loved his wife as dearly av any man could, but 
she left him for a series of lovers and was finally sold into slavery* He took 
her hack again, and by so doing demonstrated the meaning of really great 
and divine lo-vo* do thing it in the written word for die fuse time in human 
history. 

Isaiah lived hi Jerusalem, was married and had two sons. Teaciirng between 
740 and 700 u.c.p he zenith like a giant among the historical prophets, and is 
the cLtv.irJ genius of Judaism. In him, speech and thought alike tound their 
highest consummatioiL He was a grti[ statesman, mingled freely with kings 
and pcpliticuiii5 h and wa> perhaps the most brilliant theological ccaclicr hi 
brad before Christ Of all the prophets, it was probably he who wielded the 
greatest influence* 

Micah (750-685 e.c.) lived on the great btremarioiiil highway between 
Egypt and Assyria, He was conversant with all the racial and political trends 
in Western Asia* and he well knew what son of hbrorical future his own race 
might expect. Ar rimes, the violence ofkis language reaches great heights of 
dramatic expression. It does not matter whether verso i-1 of chapter v of 
the Book af Miah were written by him or by someone anonymous: genera¬ 
tion upon generation of Christians will kneel down in wonder and devotion 
before their prophetic siputiemcc. "But thou, Bethlehem EphrataH, though 
thou be fide among the thmuimds of Judah, yet our of thee shall conic forth 
unto me tint is to be ndet Lti bradj whose goings ionii have been from of 
old* from everlasting/ 

Jeremiah was only a young man when he received the cat! to become a 
prophet. He came from a family of priests. For forty-one yan he pro^ 
phesied and admonished, and he was himself responsible for the compilation 
of his utterances* His public career lasted from 626 to 5®4 0C -j- md tto other 
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prophet ever made such a deep impression on hh, contemporaries ot on 
posierity is he did by the sheer force of lib personality. He laid bare his own 
inward struggles with, unique candour. never able to remain silent for the 
inner voice which left him no peace. He only had to open his month to mate 
everyone his enemy* He suffered immensely under the burden of his voca¬ 
tion. and was nearer to Christ than any other prophet. No one before Christ 
was so vehement in demanding absolute religious sincerity, and no one be¬ 
fore Christ ever waged a battle against the laws and dogmas of the external 
world with such singleness of purpose, Unmarried and solitary, he suffered* 
endured and prayed — 1 ike the Sufferer of Gcrhstmuie. 

Ezekiel wai home off into Babylonian captivity in 598 £.C., together with 
many other Jews, lib urteranDes combine a passionate vehemence with 
shrewdness and circumspection. He wai an erudite and cultured man* w ho 
looked back to die beginnings of humanity and traced them forward to the 
moment when the peoples launched their final sclf-dcsETUCtive assault upon 
the House of GocL 

King Darius of Persia was in the second year of his reign when Zccliariah 
appeared on die scene, but very little is known about this prophet's life, 
Haggai was born in Babylon. He called upon tlie great men of his country 
to recommence and complete die building of the Temple, All the cathedrals 
in the world are summoned up by Haggai's words: ‘The glory of this latter 
house shall be greater dian that of the former/ 

In the year 275 n,c. prophet-hood teased, "Hie prophets were secretive 
about their personal experiiaim. but dtcy all revealed their thoughts — a 
chararteriilic which both Homer and Shakespeare share with them. The 
sixteen present an almost unbroken succession of great minds. They all 
fought against polytheism and foreign religious cults. Always before their 
eyes was a comprehensive picture of the future* Vahwch's "grand dcsignh 
wliat. pcrliaps h Western civilization in the truest sense of the term might have 
become — and should have become. Some day, they declared, die greatest 
of all the prophets w ould come, a man who would meekly submit £0 death, 
and about whom his disciple* would say: "He is risen again.' In the end, 
there would be a new Creation and a new golden age. 

The prophets recognized something Jeep and fimchtmcncab they knew 
wliat Iiei hidden in mail, and they deduced from it that there fr One who 
exists beyond human ken, and who orders the Universe. They lived, they 
suffered and they died fur the sake ofa better worlds 
In reality* none of us has any other end in life. 

There rs no finer one. 
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MAN IS OF FEW DAYS AND FULL OF 
TROUBLE 

The Book of Job 

*A33 the world agree. that dw Uthk docket (.■ be «itiUe<i the snutat bunt of nutddiiJ. 

It ii ttu book Lii which aur wh^lc 'CivLIiiWiCsri h-u Is a nil Sp f'cm T*'hich ■ 5 OIlrP 

<di'ed a \] out iriLii - 1 jnd iiKury iJc*v -aiiJ tiul isjf which ih?rc E-V ^p]isc R a 

mean, rtf fructifyitog water, ai irr*ba.»cih!e ,«*<• <rf ium«y ^ ij'iriKuht)--* 

P,wl CJdHirJ, December 1540 

A LMost all die great civilized races possess their om store ft legends, 
/\ but the developmeiiE of Jewish legendary poetry seems to have been 
ijLarrestcd, Such heroic sagas as do csisr were mosdy taken over from 
very ancient foreign sources and elaborated by prophets and priests for 
hurnicriDnal purposes, Israel had no theatre* either, Dramatic composition 
ivai impossible because a live pcrfoniuncc on die stage would have trans¬ 
gressed the law against human rcpre$cnaiicPiL 

" It was only in die field of lyric poetry that die Hebrews reached a magni¬ 
ficent ktage of development. Lyric comes from the ^reck word lyf tf. 
meaning lyre* and lyric poetry was once upon a time sung to that instninicnt. 
Lync poetry is largely differciadated from legendary (epic) poetry and from 
dramatic poetry by its closer association with music. Thirty of the one hun¬ 
dred and fifty psalms in the Old Testament carried musical directions at their 
hcad T for psalms were poems designed to bo sung. At the same time we find 
a parallel development in epigrammatic poetry in the Proverbs of Solomon 
and in Ecclesiastes* while the Book of job combines both song and proverb 
in a very beautiful manner. 

The ‘poem or didactic books of the Old Testament consist of Job. Psalms* 
Proverbs* Ecclesiastes * and the Song of Songs — five in all. The Bible or the 
Roman Catholic Church, known in its La tin translation by St Jerome as the 
Vulgate* contains m addinoti ih^ Book af Widntn and die Book of Jesus 
SirachL making a total of Sevan tn tk Hebrew Bible, these books belong to 
the Kembim or 'Writings', 

Wc do not know who the author of the Book of Job was. We can Only 
gather from die didactic poem that he was an Israelite, How ever, even that 
is open to question. He may have beat an Arab who was ignorant of dm 
Hebrew law, It has even been suggested that the story of Job ma y luve 
come from Babylon, Fragments of a song of the righteous man in aiflicrion 
liavc been found both in Xing Assurbanipal’s library ar Nineveh and also at 
Sippar. This tclb die storv of a pious king who becomes crippled by disease 
and is on dial account adjudged a great sinner. He has lo put up with every 
kind of abuse before, in the midst of hb niffenngs, he suddenly discovers Ins 
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sin. It ii that lie has compared him*rlf with liis God. In the end we see him 
restored to health and happiness once more, and die god Marduk appears to 
him isi a dream. Nevertheless, there h a considerable difference between the 
Babylonian and the Biblical stones: job nrzs innocent, while the Babylonian 
Icing had actually sinned. 

It u possible chat Job lived about 1700 b.c. at the time of the Patriarchs 
— Abraham, Isaac and Jacob—near the Arabian Desert on die eastern border 
of Palestine- Jn fact, the name Job is alrea dy to be found tn Egyptian docu¬ 
ments of about 2000 o_c, T as well as in the A mama Letters of about 1400 B.c, 
However, by the time die Book of job was written, its subject had already 
become a son of legendary figure. ’When was the book actually written! 

Many erudite works liavc been written on diis subject and T as so often 
happens* scholars cannot agree about it The book mine have appeared 
somewhere between 600 and 200 b.c. The only point of universal agreement 
is that this sacred work is the finest masterpiece in the whole of Hebrew litera¬ 
ture. Goethe* Victor Hugo and Tolstoy arc all unanimous in calling the Book 
of Job the most considerable poetic work which mankind has ever produced. 
It ts an all-embracing epic of spiritual life. 

Taking what was obviously an old folk-story as his theme* the poet wove 
□110 the framework of Job's story a spiritual drama translated into words. 
Towards die end of die book, a certain FJihti makes his appearance, Hu 
discourses appear to be interpolation^ since they are couched in a language 
which exhibits a stronger Aramaic flavour than the rest, and they were 
probably added later. 

'There was a man in the land of Ua% whose name was Job; and that man 
was perfect and upright, and one that feared God, and eschewed eviL And 
there were bom unto him seven sons and three daughters. His substance also 
was seven thousand sheep, ^nd three thousand camels, and live hundred yoke 
of oxen, and five hundred she asses, and a very great household; 10 that this 
man was the greatest of all the men of the cast. . *. 

‘Now’ there was a day when the sous of God came to present themselves 
before the Lord* and Satan came aim among them. And the Lord said unto 
Satan^ H ‘Whence coolest thou?” Then Satan answered die Lord and snd K 
"From going to and fro in the eatth T and from walking tip and down in it. M 
And die Lord said unto Sruan, '"Hast thou considered my servant Job* that 
there h none like him in the earth T a perfect arid an upright man + one that 
fearedi God* and ttdievmh evili 1 * Then Satan answered die Lord and &aid T 
“Doth Job fear God for naught? Hast thou hoe made an liedge about him, 
and about hh house, and ibouT all that lie luth ou every ddet Thou hast 
blessed die work of lib hand*, and hh ttibitaucc is tnrmwd in the h md. But 
pur forth thine hand now f and couch all dial he hat] 5. and lie will curse dice 
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to thy free," And the Lord said unto Satan, “Behold, all dm he hath is in thy 
power; only upon himself put not forth thine hand. So Satan went forth 
from the presence of the Lord", 

That is the story within 3 story — God’s wager with die Devil, the object 

of the wager being Job’s frith. . , 

From then on there is a procession of messengers, each bearing Job s 
tidings': an armed taid has taken place. Job's herds hive been driven ofl and 
his servant* massacred; lightning lias struck from the sky and burned up his 
sheep and his servants; the Chaldeans I live fallen upon his camel:; a great 
wind has killed his sons and daughters. ‘Then Job arose, and rent his mantle 
and shaved his head, and fell down upon the ground, and worshipped, and 
said. “Naked 1 came out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return 
thither: the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of 

due Lord/* p . 

Having made no smpressiononjob, Satan goes to die Lord once more. aid 
uvs: '$k?n for skin, yea, all chat a man hath will a man give for his bk. Bui 
put torch thv hand now, and touch liis bone and hie Hah. and bt will curse 
thee to ihy face.' God put* job entirely into Satan's haiuls, with tk»le 

proviso that he mint spare Ins life, Satan afliiets job wit l 1 r °'” 

the soles of his feet to the crown of his head, and Job SU 9 among the ashes and 
scrapes lumself with a potsherd- ’Dost thou still retain thy integrity* jtsb 
his wife, bur job is uuriiakcn, and answers: Thou spea «t as one a lfi oa 
ish women spefoefo. Wfoti Shall we receive good it the hand ot God, and 
shall we not receive evilf Job's friends Eiiphaa. Bcldad and Zophar visit him 
to express their sympathy and to offer Him comfort- Not recognmng him at 
first, they weep and tear their garment In the end Job brinks lus lAcntx, 
ames the day hr was bom. 

There follows aa txpmuion of the insoluble problem of retribution. In 
three sets of discourses - Job counters each of his Mentis arguments tfl turn 
- they search for the cause of Job’s auctions. Is it foe unwarranted ^vrathaf 
Gofo' Is it an act of kindness on God’s part, intended to convert Job from hit 
errors; In general: how do justice, wisdom and power operate in this word* 
Conscious of his innocence and from tlu: depths of his misery Job launches 
a vehement attack on God. Even so, he remains true to Hun m his wnermoit 
heart, hoping against hope dint Kc will one day U vindicated and reinstated. 
Eventually, with a F l« that God should send him i judge, he reduces hu 
friends to silence. An arbitrator does arrive upon foe seme, m for shape of 
Elihu* ’Why dost foou strive against Him*’ he asks. For G<h 1 speaketb once. 
y« twice, yet man pereeivefo it not. In a dream, fo * of the night, 

lvlicn deep deep falkfo upon men. m slunibenngs upon the bed - - - He 
is chastened also with pain upon Ids bed.' Elfoo teprovo Job for ius 
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presumptuous attitude, Affliction is no t only a form of punishment, bur also 
a means of improving and purifying the innocent and dev one 

Fmally Yahwch Inmsclf speaks. He opens job's eyes to something veiy 
great. He shows him the nature, the omnipotence* the wisdom and the love 
of the Creator inherent in the whole infinity of Creation and die structure of 
die Universe. All the apparent enigmas* secrets and anomalies in Nature arc 
only parr of a well-considered incalculable plan. Job is reduced to silence. 
Eventually Ire speaks: 1 know that chon cans z do everything, and that no 
thought gii be widihddeu from thee J uttered that which I understood 
not: things too wonderful for me which I knew nolf 

The Lord thereupon restores Job's good fortune; indeed, he increases his 
possessions so that they number double what he had before. Job lives on for 
another hundred and forty years, finally CO die old and full of days. Satan 
Im lost Ills wager. 

This book owes its novel, unique and revolutionary character to the fact 
that it casts the age-old theory of retribution to the winds. Happiness and 
misery are not dispenseJ according to merit or demerit. God"* plan embraces 
rise whole world and die whole Universe, and all divine action is ultimately 
directed not at the individu.il man or nation, but at totality and die world ui 
its entirety. The innocent man who suffers can thus retain lib good con¬ 
science. On ihc other hand, he should not believe in God merely because be 
looks for recompense in the world to come, for dut would be just another 
selfish motive. The idea of the next world only rears its hrad once in the 
Book of Job, when Job crio: “O that chou wouldcst hide me m the grave, - * 
If a man die. shall he live again? All die days of my appointed time will I 
wait, till my change come/ but the hope which only Christ could have 
supplied fails liim once more, and he gocs on: ‘Thou prevailcst for ever 
against him [manj* and he passed^ thou changes* lib comiccuancc* and 
ssidcst him away/ Hie Book of Job is the most moving testimony to man’s 
violent and eternal struggle with his God. 

To implement the ultimate truth which this book contains would be a 
task beyond man's ability, it would entail Ins menially tearing liimsdf free 
from the Umiutions of a human compteheniion of God and conception of 
devotion, and from an earthly assessment of life's values, 

F fhar is where the spiritual drama in Job tics: in the eternal floundering* and 
icntgglings of humanity faced with the huge mystery of Creation; in a 
realization of the essential futility' of all scientific research and knowledge: 
in a flint of the ocher, vaster and more far-readiing thing which \ve cannot 
know. O ur only surviving conviction is cliat uotliing and none of us within 
the Universe ever t;ors astray, and chat i pure heart b the only key to dab 
infinite problem, 



CHRIST LIVED 

The Uoafc, ot lie Ntix TeitmiEnt inj Ura conCCttn *« ptt'blWy b«ier iurhcnriciteJ 
dun wty other humic Mi n r^riidy tliv- fiwy wlurh » t.emy people it U(k 

Gnat u^ fc pjtjdiimi that he \% r»5 ver d ea d / CiovHfifci Hafiim tit nn its Qrftt 

I n the fourth yor before the beginning of oitr chronology, m the reign of 
King H t cod/there ™ bom as Bethlehem the Chriirim Savfouf* JouS* 
the son of Mary, "Christ* conies from the Greek word chrijftv, rncauing 
‘the anointed/ jerjus was erudfied in the twciuy-nituli or thirtieth year of 
our era. He really did live, and he really was nailed to die Cross. 

for about 1500 years, people have been seeking to murder him a second 
time. They tavc tried to prove that Jesus was a fictional character, asserting 
that he never existed at all. Writers of fiction and vutanirie* have between 
iheni attempted ro reduce the Gospel Story to the status of 1 myth. 

Giovanni Papwii, the Florentine audio c who wrote a liic ot Christ asks 
this question of all such Sceptics: What would uke die place of the great 
man you reject! His grave was dug ever deeper, yet no one cvcx managed 
conclusively to bury him/ No amount of rcfuraticiUt falsification, erioiriim* 
erasure, dess ruction or prohibition has yet succeeded in driving Christ from 
the world We arc still living in the "Christian eta . It ha* still not Come to 
an end. Had any genius invented the life of Christ, he would Lave brer* 
even greater than Christ himself. 

Where does our knowledge ofjesus and his life and works conic from, and 
what 'historical sources 1 do we possets' Our sources are the writings of the 
New Testament* wUdl is not a single book* hut a imaJ! library of books 
written by different people 2.1 different times which the Church assembled 
during the course of the fine few centuries. These ire the Christian sources 

of information about the life of Jesus. 

The ear Lest testimony about Jesus to be given by a Christian it contained, 
in Paul's Epistles - in partirubi those to the Romms and Galatian? and the 
two Epistles to the Corinthians Paul, or Saul. as he was originally catted, 
was bom at Tarsus, the capital of Cilicia. His parents were Jews, bin of 
Roman citizenship. While lie was still a young boy they amt him to Jerusa¬ 
lem. wltcrc he sat at the feet of Gamaliel and diligmrly teamed ’the Uw' and 
— as a ndc-line — die tent- and carpet-maker $ trade. Saul strove with un¬ 
compromising fervour after perfect righteousness md the observance ot tne 
Jewish law. He put men and women who lud become ditistians in chains 
and sent them to ^aol. persecuting them because they worshipped their 
crucified Christ as the Messiah, and because Jesus' doctrine of the love of 
God destroyed the feme of the indent law. He had die High Priest empower 
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liim to continue his work in Damascus, where he m tended to arrest other 
heretics and bring them back to Jerusalem for punishment. On his way to 
Damascus, however, a great lit! hr suddenly shone down on liim ouc of the 
sky, and be beard a voice saying; *Satd. Saul* why persecutes! thou mef 
Ai soon as he reached Damascus he had himself baptized. This probably 
happened in the year a.d. 33. Paul was (lie first man to carry the news of 
the Redeemer out bio the world. His life vm one of die most heroic (bar 
lias ever been lived, and Ills witch-word was always: "Not 1 , but HE in me!' 
L Andcnr tradition has it that Paul suffered death at the Imid of die executioner 
in Rome on July 291b, a.d, 67, 

The New Testament contains thirteen of Paul's Epistles — or fourteen, if 
we include the Epistle to she Hebrews, which differs from the rest in form, 
style and mode of thought. The)- are the earliest evidence of die life of 
Christ to come from a Christian source. All the rest of the Epistles in the New 
Testament arc of post-Pauline origin. 

Paul and the twelve Aposde* of Jesus were die chief missionaries of 
Christianity — die 'ones sem forth*, a* the Greek derivation of the word 
aposdc* implies. When these men began to die olf one after die other from 
the year a.d. 60 onwards, an urgent need arose to commit die Gospd of 
Jesus to writing. The word Gospel, derived from Old English, and its less 
common equivalent the Evangel, derived from Greek, are both tumponntte 
meaning 'good tidings'. We possess four different accounts of the Gospel of 
Christ: Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. The first three constitute a group 
distinct from the fourth. They present a similarity of construction, choice ot 
ma 1 r naJ and verbal detail, when 'looked at together', which has gained diem 
the name of die 'synoptic* Gospels — a term, once again of Greek derivation, 
which has now been in use lor about one hand red years. 

There once lived in Jerusalem a much respected Christian woman who was 
a friend of Peter, and at whose house the Apostles often used ro meet. Her 
name was Mary, and she had a nan h Mark* whom Peter converted and bap¬ 
tized.. Mark became aiqium ted wiih the wofd« and deeds of Christ through 
Peters accounts of them* and between A,P. 65 and 67 he wrote them down* 
accurately, though no: in order of their occurrence. Jitsrin the Marryr* an 
historical figure who was h" 1 !!! in a.d. loo and put to death it Rome in 
a.d. 1 65 1 called Mark's bonk the 'Gospel of Peter . Papyas, who hved about 
A.D. too. held that Mark hid never personally heard or followed Christ. 
On the other hind* it is possible that Mark really was the 'young man* who 
was present when Christ was arrested and who Sled naked, leaving his 
garment behind in the hands of those who tried to sdie liim. If that were so, 
the passage in St Mark xiv, jl, 52 Would be autobiographzcaL 

Matthew was one of the twelve Disciples, and earned his living as a 
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Customs official ax che Roman Custom-house on the Lake of libcria^. 
Writing between A.P. 70 and So s he tells the story of Jesus with a magnificent 
sense of history. 

Luke came from Antioch in Syria. That we know upon the evidence of an 
historical figure, Eusebius, Luke was a doctor by profession, and wrote his 
Gospel in the year A,D. 70. 

John was a fisherman* s son from Lake Galilee- His mother Salome was the 
sister of moriicr, and followed the Saviour to the Cross. It was John 
to whom Jesus entrusted fits mother Mary before he died. Jolui himself died 
at a ripe old age in A.1X 79. He wrote bis Gospel at die request of friends, 
probably in Ephesus, 

The N t?w Gospel was written oj tirely in Greek,. The accounts of Matibcw, 
Mark and Luke were passed on by word of mouth in Aramaic before they 
were committed to paper, and so, in the ease □ i the three synoptic Gospels, 
Annum verbal tradition preceded their actually being written down. 
Christ 1 ! own mothef-cougue was almost certainly Aramaic too, hi ihc first 
century of die Christian era, however, die language of literature was Greek 
rijtcc tile Gospel was intended to be carried out into the wot Id at large, 
it had to be in a language which die world could understand. 

Jesus* native land WSW Galilee, the frontier between the Jewish and the 
Hellenic worlds, and it is quite possible - as Martin Dibclim believes - that 
Jesus and his Disciples laidcistoad ami perhaps even spoke Greek- Un¬ 
doubtedly, the Evangelists could speak and write the language in addition 
to tlicir own. 

What w e know about Jesus is therefore neither mythical legendary, nor 
visionary, but based on what was written down in black and white only 
thirty to seventy yean after his crucifixion. Even if we have nor — hitherto, 
anyway — found the Evangelists* original manuscripts, we do possess frag¬ 
ments of very, vn)' old copies of them. The most ancient of these art 
papyrus manuscripts. In the tune of the Roman Emperors, the period tv hern 
the writings of die New Testament appeared* there existed large factories and 
export houses devoted to the ttsanidacture of paper from papyrus rtctk r 
Great quanrififi of such papyri have been discovered and arc housed in die 
vaults of all the large museums id the world. Many’ o! them arc as yet 
^deciphered or unread, and it U anyone 1 ! guess what discoveries may still 
remain to be made. 

However, what we already posses today is amazing enough: 1931 taw 
die publication of n% sheet* of papyrus from the Chestcr-Bcaity collection 
which duplicated certain portions of New Testament books and were written 
between a.d. 100 mi 300- hi C. II. Roberts published papyrus frag¬ 
ments of St John's Gospel daring from the cm: of Hadrian, who died in 
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AlDl 135. These pieces of documentary evidence relating to Christ must 
therefore have been written only about a hundred years after due Crucifixion. 
In die sonic year. H. L Bell and T C. Skeat published a largish piece of papy¬ 
rus from die British Museum containing a fragmentary account of die life of 
Christ. Tills text h based 011 dl four Gospels, ami is on that account known 
by the name 'Harmony. Research has established that this fragment dates 
from between A.D. too and 150. The Egerton Papyrus can hardly fail to 
inspire us with a certain degree of awe, -when we refleer how directly it 
attests to the life of ChrisL 

Almost dJ the papyrus fragments of New Testament books in our posses¬ 
sion have been discovered within the past forty years* and nearly all of them 
were found at Oxyrhynehus m Upper Egypt, The ground there is so dry 
that it preserver perishable materials remarkably well,, which is why this 
ruined town just under a hundred miles from Cairo has become a sort of 
happy hunting-ground for New Testament research. 

The other great medium of literary tradition in antiquity was parchment, 
a younger material than papyrus. Parchment is die carefully prepared hide of 
goats, donkeys* sheep, calves, or antelope. The process was perfected d uring the 
and century n,c, at Pcrganium, from which ci ty parch mart gets its name. 

Tile four most famous New Testament iiiaiiuscriptN arc known to science 
under the designations B, X. A and C. 'if is the *Codcx Vatican tif of the 
fourth century, the oldest of all the parchment manuscripts which have 
survived from antiquity. J ^' is die 'Sio.mitu^ which was discovered by 
Tisthendorf on his visit to Sinai in 1S54. and dsn dates front the fourth 
century. "A" is die "Alexandrinu* 1 from the fifth century, and b C' is the so- 
called 'Codex rcacriptus", also from the fifth century. Those are the four 
earliest and bat-known complete manuscripts of die New’ Testament, 

The Books of die New Testament are probably better authenticated timd 
any other doCttmcntv in the lireran heritage *A mankind.. The year 1S74 *aw 
science already in possession of izo.cco oul> slightly divergent New Testa¬ 
ment manuscripts of an early or very early date. In 1S92 there were i 50,000. 
Today there arc more versions of the New Testament than there are words 
in it. but even though these manusenprs all vary to a greaiet or lesser extent* 
the substance of their contents remains unaffected. 

Out of a veritable flood of early Clirisrian literature, the Church has 
extracted the oldeit Letts md those which were already accounted the most 
reliable only a short time after Christ*s crucifixion * However m neb mar ] kin d 
destroys and however many churches k bombs or bums down—if people 
uproot every cross in the world, mrnli one altar after another, vandalize 
sacred pictures and desecrate tillages of die Virgin Mary — the life of Jesus 
will still pervade this world for all time to come. 
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THE GREATEST ENIGMA IN HUMAN HISTORY 
Mulienjo-Dafd and Harappa 

Tttb Tn 4 «i dviUiaiMMi tilo lu bitk 36go yore to 1 prchiflonc era wtudx can ouly be 
desoibcd « b u[tn-fPifldctn + . 

I s the year during the resgn of Quccit Victoria, the Biitish were 
engaged ift building die East India Railway between Kififhi mid Lahore. 
The operation was under the direction of two brudicrs calcd John and 
William Brim ton, John was laying die southern section of the track, and 
William the northern section up to ihc Punjab. 

The construction of a solid railway embankment calls for firm ground and 
ample supplies of stone, and John Bnmton was perpetually racking his brain* 
for a suitable source of stone. Not far from his route stood the mined medi¬ 
eval town of Branniitad- Veritable mountains of bricks were tcadily avail¬ 
able there, and the resourceful engineer accordingly satisfied Ins needs from 
diem. He informed his brother William of how lie tad mastered die problem 
of 3 tone supply, and William began to reconnoitre the country on cither side 
oi his own stretch oi tnct between Multan and V cry soon he too 

discovered an old mined city, on w hose nibble the nmH modern township 
of Hirappa had been built, 1 So me good solid bucks at 3 he said to Iiint* 1 
self They were exactly' whit he needed for his embankment. and so the 
ruins of the city at Llarappa were cleared away With all dispatch- 1 rains 
travelling betw een Lahore and Karachi today thunder dong over nearly a 
hundred miles of track laid on bricks made jtfoo years ago. The product of 
one of die earliest highly developed dvffizarioju in the world, rhey arc still 
so solid and bdeitnictiblc that even modern locomotives have failed to 
reduce ihrin to dust. Yet Hirappi s sionr-masom had been dead tor over 
ijOO ycjrs by the time Christ was bum. 

In H)Z2, wheat die Indian archaeologist It. D- Banerji was engaged in 
excavating an old Buddhist mntiaMerj' dating from about a o« joo and situ¬ 
ated on the lower fadm at Mohmjo-baro, die Tlffl of die Dead", he estab¬ 
lished that the bricb which the early Buddhists tad used dated from very 
much earlier timesj and that beneath the monastery and die blill of the 
Dead* a very ancient city lay buried. At about ihe same time, die Director 
of the Indian Archaeological Service, Sir John Marshall, began to carry out 
extensive excavations at Hmpps, (r was soon fiirtheT established that the 
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sites of this prehistoric Indus civilization Stretched as far as Baluchistan, and it 
was concluded that long before the so-called Aryans migrated to India from 
the Caspian Sea about 1500 b.% a much more ancient civilization must 
have existed m north-west India. Tills advanced prehistoric civilization 
Nourished between 1700 ami 150a n.c. What confirmation is there for this 
estimate of when the builders of flarappa ami Mohenjo-Daro lived? 

Scarcely any dbcumcJitary evidence lias been found m the Indus valley 
— only seals bearing unidentified and hitherto tmdedphered characters. So 
no answer to (he mystery lies dong that line of investigation. However, the 
archaeologists who dug up Sumerian towns in the area of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris found quite similar seals and a few pieces of broken pottery which 
unmistakably originated in the andent dries on the Indus. Since Sumerian 
cuneiform inscriptions had been deciphered and precise dates could he 
established for them, the date of Hatappa and Mohenjo-Daro was dedudblc 
from die layers of earth which the Indus seals shared with datable Sumerian 
objects* On diat basis of reckoning* the inhabitants of Mohmjo-Dajo and 
Harappi were cojiccniporaneous with a Sumerian period fixed at between 
1700 and 1500 b.c t 

Where did these ancient dty-budder* come from? Very brtlr Ls known. 
All shat is certain is that their cities were flourishing long before die ‘Aryan*- 
speaking immigrant* arrived ki northern India. It may be that die inhabi¬ 
tant of Harappa were themselves intruders who luid set out on a large-scale 
migratory trek from somewhere beyond the north-west frontier of India. 
The) were certainly in an advanced vtate of civilization when they began to 
build their cities. The fact that their writing has only been found on seals 
(they arc probably amulets] and on a few pottery fragments and took, and 
that die lettering found at different levels qf the excavations at Harappa and 
M oh raj tv-Da ro {i.c. belonging 10 different periods) cxiiibits scarcely any 
sign of modification, indicates dial these people only underwent a slight 
measure of intellectual development after their arrival in India — perhaps as a 
consequence of the menacing dimarc, On the other hand, die tcason why 
no extensive documentary evidence Ins ever been found there could alvo be 
that larger written document* were executed on bark, con on* Icwihcr, pahn- 
Itavei, or wood* all of which materials would obviously have decayed away 
to nothing long ago, buried in the damp and saline earth of India. 

Seven! groups of skeletons were found during the excavations at Mohenjo- 
Daro. One group, fifteen srrvmg, was lying Ln a large room, while another, 
consisting of six skeletons, lay in a stmt The contorted attitudes of the dead 
indicated that they died a violent death Archaeologists have thought that 
Mohrajo-Diro and Hafappa were abandoned by thdr inhabitants simul¬ 
taneously* though the reason for this naturally remains a mystery. 
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Both cities appear to have been built to a careful plan. The streets of 
Harappa run almost parallel to cadi other, and are traversed at ngb tangles 
by other parallel streets. These ancient cities on die Indus had no winding 
taiirt such as were common in the cities of medieval Europe, and town- 
planning jfctm to have rested ill competent bunds. In tact, MohcnjO’Diro 
and Harappa between then! represent tile oldest examples of ton n-planning 
in the world. 

It is also interesting to note that hardly any of the houses ventured to 
encroach upon the street, their frontages forming, fairly straight lines. Tlic 
matn streets ran through the dry from cast to west and north to south, They 
were probably built in this fashion so that the prevailing northerly winds 
kept them well ventilated. 'Street No. j', as it has been designated, which is 
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about a thousand yards long* ran ii\ a dead straight line from north to south 
and divided the rity into two parts, Several of Mohenjo-Daro's streets were 
<|uitc broad, being as rami as ten yards wide m certain places, aid tarts and 
carriage* could easily pass cadi other two abreast. The external wails of the 
houses bordering the excavared main streets, not yee fully cleared of earth, 
already go down twenty feet- Some houseTrents have even been laid 
bare 10 a depth of twenty-six feet, and still the foundations have nor been 
reached. 

Houses at street intersections were rounded o ff so that beasts of burden 
anil pedestrians could not catch themselves on the comers* Almost every 
building in Hanppa and Mohenje^Daro is corntructed of bated bricks 
which more or less resemble our own in shape. The remarkable feature of 
Mohenjn-Daro is die simpliriry of its building*. There b scarcely any kind 
ot ornamentation* no pillars, balconies, sculpturing or windows — only 
narrow doenvay^ and flat roijfi. Windows were unpractical in, the hot 
valley of the Indus, and many of die houses are veritable labyrinths, Perhaps 
their owners liked to feel quite secure in their depths. Nevertheless it is 
possible that ornamentation did exist on the houses* but carved out of wood* 
as is still the general practice in India today. In dial case, of course, none of it 
would have survived after 3 joo years. 

Anyone who strolls through the ruins of Molien]^Daro and Harappa 
can see that the houses which once stood there were provided with 'all modi 
cons- * so co speak No amenity was lacking. There were baths, lavatories 
drainage and fresh- water tanks, handsome interior courtyard* — tike the ones 
wlikh are mil to be seni throughout dir East — comfortable bedrooms, 
guest-rooms, dining-room* atid portin' lodges. And all of it is "prehistoric". 
It all existed at a period when central Europe's only form of housing accom¬ 
modation was the cave. 

The most important construction which lias so far been excavated at 
M□ henjo-Daro is die great bath-house- This included among its amenities 
Ivor air, steam and water, a fine swimming-pool, diingbig-rooins* small 
bathrooms, running water, cold showers and die like- No one who examines 
die layout at these premises can fail to be astounded by die ulna-modern 
building technique which these people possessed over 3000 years ago. 

To the west of die great bath-house lay a huge granary, which ivjj 
excavated in 1950, The individual grain-bins were so constructed that 
constant an-circulation prevented stocks of cereals from becoming damp. 
The building must originally have measured 164 by &2 feet, but it had at some 
period beat enlarged on the louth side. Sir Mortimer Wheelcr invites us to 
visualize bow die oommodiry winch was the most important factor in civic 
prosperity used ac one time co be administered and distributed by officials, 
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and hnw government tithes must hive filled and rc-filled the grab-bins. 
He points out that, in a moneyless period nf history, tills granary must really 
have represented the public treasury. 

However, die mightiest building of all lias noi yet been dug up, for a 
Buddhbt shrine, or smpa* stands above it, and would have 10 be demolished 
before we could espbre the secrets it hid-:.. Unfortunately. die Indians do 
Hot want their stupa to be ihtmiged^ and so there is no possibility of getting 
at this subterranean miracle, which may be a 4 QOO--ycar-old temple. 

Many female stamcEics have been found at Mohcnjo^Dam and Hirappa. 
They probably depict a goddess, but her name is not known. The greatest 
and most knowledgeable of alS die authorities on the Indus civilization. Sir 
John Marshall* believe? Iter to be the Mother-goddess who is sail worshipped 
by some Indians today, and who obviously dates Grom prehistoric times. 
She is portrayed on some of th e amidci-seals as a scaled figure surrounded by 
animals and 1 m rightly been regarded as a forerunner of Siva, one of die two 
major divinities in presently Hinduism. In addition, there were animal- 
gods, sacred fig-trcn and a whole menagerie of idols of various kinds. If 
the Mother-goddess's clothing is any guide, the women of Mohaijo^Daro 
wore nothing but a sort of skirt which hardy reached their knee> and was 
held up by % girdle. Iherc may also have been a cloak which covered the 
arms but left the breasts bare. We possess a nude statuette of a dancing-girl in 
bronze. The men probably wore a kind of bin-cloth, and over it a robe 
which went across the left shoulder and bed beneath the right arm. 

Many jewels have been found cached in silver, copper and bronze vessels, 
as well as necklaces and jewellery in gold, electron! (an alloy of silver and 
gold), silver, copper and bronze. Great quantities of other object* were un* 
earthed* including rings, bracelets, nose-omamGni^ examples of almost every 
precious and semi-predoiis ncmr known to us. bronze mirrors with wooden 
handle*, cosmetics, razors and even a saw with serrated teeth* the very first 
of its Lind, Large numbers of books betray a knowledge of fishing, and some 
of them even had cotton lines still attached, 

Thejce are small inscriptions on many of the tools and weapons. They may 
be names, or perliaps numbers, Also discovered were a large number of 
weigher made of alabaster, quartz, jasper and limestone, They were found 
to have a unit weight of 0030a oz., and rise in the following scries of multiples ■ 
i f Z> 4, fl* 16, }2 r 64* 160, 200. 320, 640, t6oo. 3aOo h 6400, 8 000 and 12,800. 
The inhabitants of Mobenjo-Daro were apparently an honest bunch of 
people, for lordly any 'crooked weigh ft were found — that is to sav, 
weight* which did not adhere to die scale given above. The scalci consisted 
of a bronze bar with copper pans attached A linear measure was found, Eoa 
h ivas a strip of shell divided into unift of a- !$£ leeL The error, or departure 
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from tbc liunn, on this me!inuring instrument amounts to only O OOZ99 

inch. 

These people could spin and weave cotton, as many spindles bear witness. 
Their pots and vessels are far from primitive, and display not only an 
cxnremely advanced technique but also a considerable variety' of design. 
'They arc the products of a people winch already enjoyed a tradition of 
craftsmanship hundreds if not thousands of years nfiJ- For all di-if. they can¬ 
not be compared with die utensils Found in Sumer or Et^vpt. Designs were 
probably evolved on the Indus at a much earlier date, and were adhered to 
without modification. 

The children of Harappa and Muhenjo-Daro could amuse themselves 
quite as well as the children of modem deb. They possessed all kinds of 
top, from miniature oxen pulling carts md brightly decorated rattles with 
small stones inside, 10 model animals and birds. One of tluese little birds, 
complete with its tiny toy cage* lias its beak open m a silent song which lias 
lasted 3500 years. Pipes were also found, and a small animal — which zoo¬ 
logists have hitherto been unable to classify — climbing up 3 stick. While no 
dolls were discovered there were pieces of doll*5 crockery with the finger¬ 
marks of their childish makers sol 1 imprinted in the day* One particular 
model of an ox must have delighted die children of Mohnijo-Daro and 
1 farappa greatly: it could nod ir$ head. 

The people of these cities loved, drank and played games. Their dice 
were beautifully faihitmcd. Each side bore a number (we I live even been 
able co idmiiiy them) naming from 1 to 6; 2 is on the other side of 1,4 of 3, 
and 6 of 5. The numbers are nor arranged as on our dice, when- the sum of 
two opposite sides always equals 7. 

It is certain that meat was eaten here. That assumption ii confirmed by 
remains of deer, buffalo, pig, to noise, goat and ox. The people of the bid us 
valley rook their meah sitting on mats, but they probably used tables and 
chain as well, as certain pkiograpliic symbols seem to indicate. The large 
quanriry of hern which was dug up at Mohenjo-Daro has inclined researchers 
to think that it may have been used in its powdered form for medicinal 
purposes, a practice which is still favoured in India and China today. 

The general significance of the aravanam at Moheojo-Daru and Harappz 
ha* been to show us diat we will for ever be re-wriidng our account of 
history. Before these discoveries were made, India’s prehistoric age wot 
assumed to be a dark and uncivilized era of barbarity. It is now recognized 
iliat bug before die 'beginning of all civilian on' a much more ancient and 
yet exceedingly advanced stage in human development already existed, k 
borders on die fabulous to hear on extremely knowledgeable scholar like Sir 
Jofin Marshall declare it lus considered opinion chat the jewellery of these 
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Indus people is so perfectly and brilliantly cut true it could more easily have 
originated in London's prciciit-day Bond Street than iu a prehistoric house 
over 3000 years agof 

At die period when Queen Ndertiti and her much beloved husband 
Pharaoh Aklicnaten were living in Egypt, a Idgh degree of dvilriadon had 
also been reached lie re on the Indus, a modern urban life whose foundations 
are hidden deep in die mists of prehistoric times. And die most amazing 
tiling h tlur it is always the oldest pieces from the Indus ctvllmrion which 
display the greatest perfection and convey the strongest cultural impression: 

What was dug up here was therefore only the product of an already 
waning evolution. Its splendid origins remain to this hour the greatest 
enigma in human history* 
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AN ATOM CAN NEVER UNDERSTAND THE 

UNIVERSE 


ShspvbH af the srpkir vt India wn gropmg in way oqi of i he diricDCU ofpdnUTl] tittiec 

hud :ihru i^irc Buddhj. 

O ut of die J^rkiieii- erf an age long past, 3000 years ago or perliapi 
much longer, India sends ns these words: ‘Study and learning bring 
joy, sdf-posseMdon and freedom. Wc benefit from them day by day, 
deep peace full Vi and become our soul’s best doctor. Mastery of tie senses, 
joy in being alone, growth of knowledge, authority and maturity will be 
the result/ 

Whose was the mind which sfrnped these words! 

Where did those who thought thus., live? 

Where cm we read more of die same? 

The origin si o£ Indh/s history lie hidden in impenetrable obscurity. Wc du 
not know what people Imr inhabited the mnnam ; of India, Wc Jo not 
know what happened to them, ,. * 

The earliest advanced dvilizariun to be unearthed Earn die sod of India is 
that of Mohoyo-Daro and Harapp*. This civilization Iks 1500 to 4000 
years in the past, and as such T is prehistoric. 

Later on, perhaps 1 joo years before the birth of Christ, the Aryans invaded 
northern India, They left 110 mementoes of their imimgrarion in stone or 
earth, no writings, no tangible evidence of tbdr existence. In their stead* we 
possess an almost uncanny heritage which can be traced back to these people* 
a heritage of thought which lias been handed down hy word of mouth from 
century to century* These thoughts were never written down, nor inscribed 
anywhere, nor translated into terms of the written word The oldest poems 
of mankind, the Iliad, the Odyssey and the Germank sagas, were likewise 
never Written down, but passed on verbally from one generation zo another. 
So it h with die Indian Vedas. It was only in thr 71b or Uh century 
n,C. that Hindu merchant * brought back a Semitic script with them from 
western Asia. All subsequent Indian alphabets are derived from this so- 
called + Braluni script’. During the course of die succeeding centuries the 
Vedas were recorded in w riting. Sacred hymn*. sacrificial rituals, magical 
invocations, ceremonial instructions, theoiogicak-con>philasophied dis¬ 
courses — all these things arc contained in the Vedas, an amazing spiritual 
monument which w as built for all time by these Aryan — we also call them 
Indo-European — immigrants, and which developed more and more as 
centuries wmt by. The oldest collection in this great Vcdic literature is ike 
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Rig-Veda, containing about a thousjJid hymns made up of some ten thousand 
venes. The ocher components of the Vedic literature are the Soma-Vcda, 
the Yajur-Veda, the AtLirva-Veda, the Bnhmanas, the Aranvakas, die 
Upafmhads and the Sutras. 

The most important works of later periods are the Mahabhamta and the 
Ramayana* The Mababhaiaia consists of ido.qto double verses* and is thus 
about eight rimes as long as the lluui and the Odyssey pur together. Besides 
being i great heroic epre, it is also a huge pool of sagas, legends, myths and 
didactic treatises of every kind. 

The Rjunayana* consisting of 24,000 double verses* is a poem describing 
the exemordinarv adventures and hemic deeds of King R ama. We know 
that the man who composed this epk was called Vdmikh 
It b easy to *« that the duly people likely to learn such immense works by 
heart and hand them on through the centuries were diose to whom 'study 
and lean ling brought joy\ (This pattieubr sentence comes from the 
Brahmaius,) 

The 3500- to 4500-ycar-o(d thoughts in the Veda? embrace all thar one 
could ever dream of, think of or imagine. There u India, tor example, the 
god who embodied Siegfried. Adam and Noah in his one person. ‘He slew 
due serpent, made an oudet for die waters, and clave the groins of the moun¬ 
tains. He dew die dragon which stretched itself our on the mountain... 
Just as a cree-mmk is felled by the axe, so die dragon lay felled flat upon the 
earth/ There b a Pilate, too* washing his hands in innocence: Take away all 
that b sinful in me, ye waters; if I was faithless nr have cursed, and every lie/ 
And here is a noble passage about night: 'O Night, you have filled the earthly 
space according to the commandments of the Father of All. You spread in 
die height to the heavenly abodes. Star-sparkling tkrknrss draws nigh/ 
h is obvious how clearly the author of the following good advice per* 
cpved the impermanence of ail material prosperity: l Thc prosperous man 
should give to him who has filial upon evil days and consider the long road 
ahead; for riches turn like waggon-wheels* for ever coming co 1 different 
l~n.ni in turn 

Here arc some uiscmctioxis about the choice of a wife; A man should 
marry a girl who b intelligent, beautiful virtuous, lucky - and healthy. Of 
course, the signs of hick are [iard £0 mrognkfe, . . / 

A word about the virtues of getting up early; Tike Indraft] an early riser, 
you should wikdufly await the tbwn which precedes the glow of die ft re/ 
Some observations on sleep and dreams: *!n Jut you are neither Jive or 
dead, G Sleep, yon arc the heavenly child of tlir gods. You set an aid to 
things, you arc death; thus we know you for what you are. O Sleep. Keep 
its, D Sleep* from evil dreams/ 
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And here we are confronted with \m example of a woman's jealous love 
for a man, dating from a time when people could sing but had not yet learned 
to write; 1 am die spokesman, not you. You can be spokesman in the 
assembly, for aught I care. You shall belong to me alone You sliall never 
once speak of other women* But what woman could have resisted the man 
who made such demands as these? 'As the liana holds the tree entwined* *q 
cling to me because you arc in love with me and will never be untrue to me.* 
And he noi only wanted her body, but her soul as well: 'As die grifim flying 
upward with both wings holds fast to the ground, so do I hold fast to vour 
soul 1 

A word about insanity: "May Agni calm your spirit if it be unhinged. 1 
an] skilfully preparing a remedy* that you may be freed from madness. 1 

A story of Creation: "In die beginning was darkness veiled ns darkness. 
Tins whole world was a chaos past recognition. The seed of life which was 
surrounded by the void* the One, w r as bom by virtue of its urgent beat. 
To it was added, from the begiiuung, die craving for love/ 

Tn die beginning this world was neither being nor yet non-being. It was. 
and it was non It was but thought/ 

Tlsis world and everything in it is rooted only ~tn thought, when all is 
said and done. This thought is Brahman, which here means Tomorrow- 
better"/ 

Some word* on dir eiFecis of time: Through rime die purifr-ing wind 
blows, through time the earth is great. The great lira vent repose in time/ 

A lonely man's fear: 'He was afraid, as a man is afraid who is all done. 
Bui he reflected: If there is nothing here except mpdf. of whom should I 
be afraid? Then his fear abated/ 

It is hard to grasp how, here in die obscurity of India's early history, man 
in his insignificance struggled to gain knowledge of great tilings; hard to 
grasp how touchingly human Itis efforts so oftm scem. and yet how daringly 
his intellect probed the unfathomable depths of space and rime, providing 
him with gods and practical rules for existence. Nothing was as yet hard and 
fast, not moulded into formulas, Alin was ■-tall waging a free and uapre* 
judiced battle with all Ilk problems- 

Sehopenhancr cays of otic portion of the Vedas, the ^Upanubad*: + It 
makes the most rawarding and uplifting reading in the world: it lias been the 
solace of my life and will be dial of my death. 1 

What began by pulling with blood and life, however, gradually degener¬ 
ated into a hoceh-potch of false doctrines, witchcraft, magical beliefs and 
superstitious notions. Many people became 'trihilisu 1 , despising the priest- 
hriod and disbelieving in all gotk One teacher, Sanjaya by name* discarded 
all knowledge and demanded that die sole objective of philosophy should he 
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the attornment of peace. Purana Kashyapa taught chat (he soul was merely an 
ungewernabte slave of ehanee. Maskarm Gosaja believed that fate decided 
rvrry rhing regardless of human merit. Ajita, Koakainbalin declared tliat* 
when once their bodies Itavc perished* wise men and took alike arc destroyed 
and tliac after death they become nothing. 

Into the midst of all this came Buddha* the founder of what was bier to 
become die greatest A da tie religion. As he grew up, lie heard philosophers 
tnrtdiatits and peasants in the house, streets and forcsti of northern India 
conducting interminable arguments without any firm basis for rfietr thoughts 
whatsoever It was a period when quibblcrs and orators as slippery as ceh 
were preaching the absurdity of all virtue. 

In about 560 a son was bom to die rich prince Shuddhodarai and his 
wife Maya. They lived near Kapilavastu in what is now Nepal* Close by, 
the Himalayas soar into the sky from the plain of the Ganges, and about 250 
inilrt from Buddhak place of birth stands Mount Everest* majestic in its 
solitude. 

The name Buddha h a theological tide meaning 'due Enlightened 1 . Hie 
subsequent bearer of this title was known among his contemporaries by bis 
family name; which was Gautama. Gautama spent Ids tarly yean in luxury 
and sctf-mdulgcner* btac when* at thr age of twenty-nine* lie realized that 
the end of man is old age, sickness and death, that existence emails suffering, 
and that everything h transitory, he left his wife and child and became a 
wandering ascetic. Be subjected himself to such rigorous forms of physical 
privation that he became Am and weak to a degree where dea th itself loomed 
before his eyes. Then, abandoning self-torture* he persevered in the pro¬ 
found c-st meditation on life and its meaning- Enlightenment luully came w 
him after a night spent awake beneath a pipal tree at Umveh, or what k now 
Buddh Gaya in Bengal 

Gautama had become Buddha, the Enlighremsd, and he resolved to pro¬ 
claim his findings to the world it large. He started by converting five 
ascetics who were bis companions and lived near Benares. Before long, sixty 
more disciples railed to liis muse, and he sent diem forth i! mittioipriti, He 
personally converted a thousand people in Uravda and won a supporter in 
Kjiiu Uimbisara. who p resented liim with a park where he and hr- followers 
could live. 

We hear little of Buddha’s preaching and teaching in the forty-five years 
winch followed these events. He probably roomed the eastern regions of die 
Ganges Valley, only spending die rainy season in permanent lodging* or 
Oves* 

Neither Socrates nor Christ nor Buddha ev er thought of writing their 
teachings down. Win! dir) taught was pissed on by dwir disdpla. 
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Buddha was a man of iron wilf-power and grtic powers of persuasion. 
Proud* yet most amiable in speech add miniter, lie never asserted himself to 
bt the agent of a god. f ic mediated day and night on ways to prevent tile 
destruction of Hie, tried to reconcile enemies, and brought peace wherever he 
went. Lie Christ, he strove to requite evil with good, and Ihsened quietly 
to anyone who attacked him. In cori&m to the heroes ofdab world, Buddlia 
had a sense of humour Hr realized that mctaphsu^al knowledge and an 
inability to smile make an arrogant combination* 

He roamed tirelessly from town to town and from village to village,, 
accompanied by 1200 devotees* He eared little for his physical well-being and 
never worried about the morrow. He shocked his disciples on one occasion 
by taking a meal in the house of a prostitute. Buddha was convinced that 
suffering and misfortune overshado w the better aspects of life to so great an 
extern that it would be better if one were never bom at alL "More tears Iiave 
flowed upon this earth than there h water in the four oceans.' He Jaw aH 
pleasures in a dubious lighr because they were so fleeting. He Usd down five 
moral precepts: P No one should kill a living creature. No one should cake 
what is not given him. No one should lie. No one should get drunk. No 
one should be unchaste.' 

BtMMjha was not at home in the company of women. 1 What she old we do 
when women speak to list asked one disciple.. Be very caisd^u^' replied 
Buddha. - 

Never in the world did hate put an end to hare. I hie can be displaced 
only by love. Buddha s one and only interest was in human conduct. He 
never demanded worship or theology. The most uicercrting. trait in this holy 
mais oe Asia remains the fact that while he was the founder of a world-wide 
religion, he steadfastly declined to enter upon any discussion of eternity, 
immortality, or God. 

‘An atom can never understand the Universe.' Buddha was averse to 
guessing ar enigmas — like the beginning and aid of (he world* for instance* 
or whether the soul is of the same substance as the body * or whether even a 
holy man ever goes ir> some kind of Iteavtrr He dismissed all such questions 
as 'webs, thickets and desms 1 . The only people with whom Buddha dealt 
ai all sharply or angrily were the priest of his flay. He denied that the Vedic 
literature was divinely inspired, and he attacked the caste system. 'Rich and 
poor, young and oId t vne arc all one/ he said Buddha established a religion 
without a g.?d On die other hand, he regarded reincarnation as a fact. This 
idea was probably the only one winch he accepted without reservation. All 
his thoughts and energies were directed cowards the attainment of nirvana 
A lux nirvana is, however, we dial 1 hoc attempt to explain here,, for whole 
libraries of books have been written on the subject. 
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By die end of Ids life, the old mm* followers had begun to worship him. 
He was by now Ro year* old and very weak and thin, yet he roamed on and 
ddp for ever teaching and preaching, While travelling to the aneiejiL town of 
Kusinata, he ticn ill after eating sonic bad pork. His bit adiiiosiiiiois 
to has disciples was that they should hcntrfor.vAid make his precepts their 
supreme master, and strive in all ewmstness to fulfil them. He died in 
483 fi.C 

‘Now then. O monks, I speak to you. AH material things are defined t-> 
perish. Strive ye in earnest/ Those were his Use words. 

As the centuries passed, however, B uddha s doctrines started to die out hi 
India, overwhelmed by die sheer weight of the country s age-old religions. 
They foundered on Hinduism, their much more indent rival, and on the 
Indians* traditional predilection for polytheism, miracles, mythology and 
witchcraft* Buddhism adopted numerous legends from the Hindu religion 
and took over its rituals and gods, until scarcely anything of the original 
Buddhist dortrincs remained, in about AJD, 7$o w after a life-span of roughly 
looo years, Indian Buddhism died out* Outside India, bowcv^, Buddhism 
lived on* It took root m every country in the Fat Ewt. conquering almou 
the whole continent ol Asia from the Siberian borders to die lit 1 f islands of 
Indonaii. from the lamaseries of Tibet to the tinkling gongs and incense- 
candles of the Zen priests hi Japan. 
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Thr niiue I pander fifi Huddli* i jikib^Sy. the ffl^cwvuud I hfroame dm denh it die 
true mLMbe' ef -SC rdjginu&. 

I f Buddha really existed p lie was imdoubtetlly the greatest, wisest and most 
brilliant man India has ever produced* 

The Buddhism which hos become a world-wide religion is sornetliing 
quite foreign to its founder's original conception. Only two hundred year* 
after die death of this genius from Nepal, eighteen variations of die Buddhist 
doctrine wen: already in existence, and the main forms of Buddhism. ‘Maha- 
yarn' and 'HmyaiLi, have divided rise Buddhist world mto two halves. 
China and Japan (with die exceptions of Tibet. Bhutin, Sikkim, Nepal and 
Mongolia, who adhere to n in the form of limdsm) follow Mahayana, the 
"Great Vehicle*. Ceylon and Indo-C hina iollow Hi nay ana, the Tittle 
Vehicle" Maliayana is the endeavour, bom of compassion for the world, to 
be reincarnated as a future Buddha (Bodhisartva), to the welfare and happi¬ 
ness of all. The adherents of Hmayana seek only their personal ulvadun. 

Did Siddhanha, the man whom half of all humanity follow today, if 
more often with iip-serrkr dmii sincerity, really exist 7 
Again, tuttia of Buddha arc to be found all over Asia. Do these effigies 
bear any ral relation to the feamres of the man who once taught people by 
the Ganges to "overcome rage with kindness" 7 
The authenticity of Gautama Buddha's life is attested by many derailed 
accounts which have been handed down from the past We know his place 
of birth, we know his parentage, we know hk name and we know whar 
towns he virircA Buddha is said to have been cremated after his death* his 
remains being distributed among numerous princes and aristocratic families 
as mred relics. His own family, die Sakya f *Lu> received a share, wluch they 
tncerred in a liupa at Kapilavastu. (A stupa is a cortical, doorless structure, a 
scaled, bubble-ibaped tumulus with a sort of protrusion at its summit^ 

In tlie year LS9S this stupa was discovered in the neighbourhood of Fiprava 
in TaraL An inscription in Brahmt script recorded that the urn containing 
Buddh a's relics was ‘dedicated by the brothers, a brers, children and women¬ 
folk of the Exalted Gnc\ It seems certain that the stupa was not opened 
between the time of its erection and rhe year iSjMk which is yet another 
proui ot Siddliartha Buddha's authaitiriry. 

Everything has an origin of some kindL Buddha"* philosophy, or at least 
the germs of it. must have been evolved by somem it. Concrete accounts* 
stories and leg ends only grow up around figures who have redly existed. 
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A* we ilull sec liter, modem research and ardtacological excavation have 
transformed numerous Greek legendary figures into historical personalities. 

However, ir there is a lack of precise information about die man who 
became Buddha, and if no one knows exactly what be looked like, how can 
we explain the fact that die statues of Buddha which are to be found through¬ 
out India. China, Japan and eastern Asia arc all somehow related? I low is ir 
that die more effigies of Buddha we study, die more convinced we become 
that the same tiesh and blood personality lies behind -ill of thr ill ? 

Buddha came from NepaL The earliest images of Buddha, however, came 
from what is now Afghanistan, from the district which was once known as 
Gandliara, Stone statues of Buddha were made there as early as -too b.c. 
When speaking of Gandliara as the birthplace of Buddhist sculpture, we are 
now thinking less in term? of a geographical unit than of a cultural area w hose 
frontiers extend far beyond the ancient region of Gandhara itself. It was 
within this indefinable area that die portrayal came into being which was to 
underlie all subsequent representations of Buddha ft «cms astonishing, 
doesn’t iti Why should the spirit and countenance of Buddha have been 
translated into stone just there, some way outside India m what is now 
Afghanistan? The riddle is soon solved when we reflect riot a combination 
of two factors was necessary- the idea of Buddha, and the existence of people 
who could lend that idea artistic shape. The idea came from India, but the 
only artists capable of putting it into a concrete form in those days lived in 
Gandhara, and they were not Indians. 

The man. who was responsible for the propagation of Buddhism outside 
the frontiers of India was the Indian king Asoka, who reigned roughly be¬ 
tween iOo and aji b.c. Tt was during his time that Buddhist missionaries 
readied Gandlrara. anil we knots- for a fact that the Buddhist apostle Mad- 
hyantika visited Kashmir and Gandiiara in b.c. What sort of civilization 
did these missionaries find in Gandhara? 

When Alexander the Great died in J2J *.c„ hi? dominions were divided 
among his generals. That was how the kingdoms of die Diadothi or Suc¬ 
cessors came into bong Alexander’s Indian possessions went to Seleuciu 
Nicator, the ruler of Syria. In z& b.c.. during die reign of ha grandson 
Anriochus H (261-146 b.c.]. the governor of Bactria, a Greek runted Dio¬ 
dorus, rebelled and commuted himself king in his own right. That was how 
the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom originated. 

Before long, » split up into numerous small states ruled by Greek kings, 
Even then, however, the process was not complete. Into this racial melting- 
pot. in flic year 140 6,c, came the Vuc~Cki, a Scythian trihe which had been 
chased out of eastern China by the Huns; 190 years later, in A.B, $0, they 
founded an Imlo-Scythian kingdom under the Kanban dyuasty. Ttiis dynasty 
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produced a ruler who is quite unknown to u $ in Europe, -vet became one of 
the greatest figures In world luxury. Hie name was Jtanishfci. This king 
came to the throne in A.O. 144, adopted the BudJEiivt faith, and expanded hb 
domain torn the Aral Sea in the north to Gbotan in the east and (com the 
plam of the Ganges to Benares in die south. His influence on Gandhira an 
must have been ot the utmost unportante, for as king and Buddhist convert 
he concentrated the whole of $ cate-sponsored artistic activity ou the great 
Exalted One from Nepal. It was during Kaiuriika** reign, in fact, that 
GandEiara an reached its prime, 

So we see that, in Gandharvu Buddhism encountered a Hellenistic civil- 
ization, a rivdlizadon compounded of Greet and oriental elements. Hie 
orientals m Gandhara (there must certainly have been some pure-blooded 
Greeks and Romans there as well) began to make statues of BlilLJIu- In 
mailing these starues they followed out their jdca of Buddha, as lie appeared 
co them from his career and his doctrine*. From tkr very fust, therefore, the 
Buddha linage has been no more than an idealised conception which bears 
no relation to die prince's son called Siddimtha. 

Smcc the artists of Gandhi ra were cither of Greek descent or products of 
die racial melange which existed there within the framework of a Hellenist! c 
civilization, they thought in Greek forms. That was why, when they decided 
Ets create an idealized picture of the man whoso doctrines they had adopted, 
dtey dressed Iiim in Greek dotting. And at every period since that time, no 
matter where Buddhism has gained 1 hold, Buddha lias always been por¬ 
trayed in Greek attire. Of course, styles have varied co a grater or Icwcr 
degree, nut the heavy folds which lend dignity to die human figure have 
always been in evidence, 

J iic seated Buddha is purely Indian in conception. This posture i> typical 
of that which Indian ajorrics of every period have been accustomed to adopt. 
The Standing Buddha, mi the other band, belong* to die classical Greek realm 
ol ideas. Thus the artists of Gandhara expressed an Indian ideal using tech- 
ninties which originated in ancient Greece. 

Budilin is supposed to have possessed physical attributes which distin¬ 
guished him from other mortals. P rhey are the thirty-two and the eighty 
minor 'boddy signs of the great man'. The Indians thought that Buddha mint 
havx been differentiated from other men not only spiritually but physically. 
^ Eiat is inrere&tmg^ inrideiLtaUv. is that several of these ^Egus* betray a 
tendency towards effeminacy hermapiiroditisim It is as though Nature 
had blurred the sexn in Buddha, giving exprarion to something supra^ 
sexual and divine. 

People are only too eager to designate die art of Gandiura as "Graeco- 
Buddhistic _ This is not quin- nccurate„ however* far the Greek elements in 
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it bear less relation to classical Greece than to FTr 1 l m»m which if by defini¬ 
tion a blend o i Greek and alien idiom*;, Gandhan even reveals cchoci of 
Roman and early Christian am Hence the similarity between many re- 
presenrarion* of Buddha and early Christian sculptures of J«us, b general* 
modern research is inclining towards die theory that Gamlhara art was the 
eastern outpost of Roman civilization^ with die oasis of Palmyra as a possible 
bterniedmc lint. 

Gandhan/s conception of Buddha's personal appearance became the 
pattern upon which all beer portrayals of him were modelled* whether in 
Java* Sian i, Cluru or Japan. In the same way* Gandhira's representation of 
the mudras became standard throughout eastern Alia. Mitdrai .ire the svm- 
belie positions of the fuigers adopted during religions meditation. There 
are various constantly recurring gestures, cadi of which lias * different 
significance. One posture symbolic ‘turning die wheel of the Law'. An¬ 
other, in which die hands lie in die bp* is a posture of meditation. Yet 
another signifies Vailing the earth to witness*, and consists in touching die 
ground. 

Mo pain rings have been found in Gandhant itself, bur it is Eddy certain that 
paintings and probably a school of painting did exist there. Use glorious 
frescoes in die cave-temple at Ajanca, daring from the second century ad.* 
show" m likenesses of Buddha winch were quite parent! y influenced by far 
earlier pain rings in Ganihara. 

The Buddha sculptures of India could never have existed wkhout Gand¬ 
hi ra originals. The Indians did not merely copy Gamflhara prototypes, 
however* but adopted the various styles md added their own arrisric ideas 
to them. 

There were Buddhist moimtcriei in China by the fin! century a/d,* hut 
the earliesr Chinese stone sculptures of Buddha date from the period A.m 400. 
Buddhism 'was buraduted into Korea in juei, 372, Tn A.D. $32 it reached 
Japan* and in 632* Tibet. 

Curiously enough, if you want to see the most beautiful statues of Buddha* 
you must go to japan. The Japanese have alw ays nude a point of collecting 
fine Chinese originals* and they have evolved that own magiuficcnt school 
of Buddhist art, Gandhara style has survived in many of fchdz sculptures 
with m as cm n idling degree of purity. 

The Chinese, on the oilier lurid, porrrayed the figure of the religious 
founder in a (hr stronger native idiom. Their Buddhas often exhibit a 
marked Chinese flavour. The celebrated Daibucsu statue at Kamakura b 
japan displays a Japanese las t of feature, it U true, hue the rich folds of in 
heavily draped robe bring it much closer ra the Gandhara figures dun many 
Indian or Chinese sculptures of Buddha. 
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No one who stands before die Daibutsti Buddha and surrenders to die 
huge figured sublime tranquillity, no one who absorbs die ultimate quality 
of its absolute composure will fail to recognize something of die spirit of this 
Nepalese genius: the removal of all pain, ihe quenching of all desire, die 
cessation of self-concern, and the extinction of personal identity like a 
candle-flame, which is nirvana, die condition of non-suffering. 
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TTrerc a aOmctfiing jtraYc jt]J heycnd nsauk^i -H 'i ctmui roimd of petty ca rcj. wiififiirng 
trjxti?: i±un j |prfj>Lcupal:oD with, wodidJy aouvibes. 

I P you arc interested in religions, your first pore of mil should he India. 
Hinduism. Buddhism* Mokanuncdanisni and countless fiag- 

mettrary sects all combine 10 make this land a theologian 1 * happy hunting 
ground. 

The Hindu religion is based on age-old Indo^ Aryan traditioni. The Indian* 
embody all the sacred iradidoin relating to tlirir early history in the word 
I ViJ«T, meaning 'knowledge', A Veda h thus a book of knowledge and dais 
"book’ is in effect a whole literature. 

Upa means 'near* in tbe Sanskrit language, and srtl means 'sit'. It was the 
'sitting near' or proximity of a religious instructor which gave birth to the 
word C/jpffftifW* carrying with it a lunt of the secret doctrines which a 
teacher imparts to bii most promising pupils. The Upaniduds arc the 
thoughts and teachings of numerous wise men who regarded religion and 
philosophy as one and the same thing. Evolved be ween 700 and 500 ilc, 
these works strive 10 embrace all dir secrets of life and dir world hereafter* 
and mark die first important milestone in the history of philosophical thought. 
In diem we find 1 belief in transmigration, in m eternal cycle of existence 
(uHiumi}. and in rdneamadon in human or animal form as a consequence 
of good or evil conduct. Tlic Sanskrit term for tills important process 
is karma. Yajnavalkya, one of the greatest U pari is had philosophers, 
expresses it in the following way (Brhadaranyakj, Upmzdiad 4„ 4, 5): '(use 
as a man acts, just as he changes, so will he be bom; he who does good will 
he bom good: he who does evil will be bom evil; he will become holy 
through holy wrorks and evil through evtL Wherefore is it truly said: man 
is entirely composed of deiire; just as liii desires arc, so is his intelligence; 
just as his intelligence b T so are his actions; just as liis actions are, so it Gir« 
with hum" 

No matter how* aspiring and sublime a religion may be* it is always in 
danger of becoming corrupted by petty human inadequacies. We dull 
never know how many anonymous religious founders sacrificed their 
lives in prehistoric rime* lor pure and noble ideals which were later distorted 
by luxury-glutted priests. By 60 o or 5-cc s.c., Brahmanism tud already 
degenerated into a va*t and petrified jyirem of intricate rituals* vvhotc 
punctilious performance by die priests or Brahmans was a person's only 
method of gaining salvation. Superstition, a continual empSmsis on [he 
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cJcacv of m^gic, tt,c misappropriation of sacrificial ofioni^ s^li-torturc as 
a means eg supcmatiiial powers, and lifeless religious fomulism combined, to 
inspire a revolt against the Brahmans and their religion. They liad strayed 
far indeed from the erstwliilc ideals of Indo-Aryan priesthood, Claiming 
that they alone were entitled to expound the sacred Vedas, they abused tneir 
religious monopoly in die most tyrannical manner and assuaged people's 
spiritual needs according to their own self-willed and often unjust standards, 
A crop of sceptics, fatalbis, inaieiialisTS and new religious founders grew up T 
took their stand against eisc Brahmans* lack of spirituality, and showed men 
fresh ways to salvation of their own devising. And, since secular power is 
always jealous of spiritual power, the Brahmans' opponents found an effec¬ 
tive source of support m the warrior-caste* or Kshatrtya. 

It was during this period of 'great spiritual sspheaval , as the Indologist 
Waldschmidt puts it, that the incalculable heavens bestowed on India two 
of the greatest religious founders that ever lived. One ot them was Buddha* 
of whom we fiav-i.- already spoken. Tim nunc ot the other is relatively un¬ 
familiar to ui in the Wesr. 

Mahavira Yard! Lamina was bom in 540 n.c. r at about die same time as 
Buddha, Like him, Maliavira was die mn of a rich nobleman. His place of 
birrli was on the outskirts of Vabhali, in modem Bihar- His patents belonged 
to 1 sect which, in common widi all Indian religions, wrestled with the 
problem of TfinramnirnTi and its attendant suffering. They were wor¬ 
shippers of an itinerant ascetic called Parcva, who .250 year* earlier laid the 
foundations of what were subsequently to been me their son s religious idms. 
Thtv believed that suicide as a means of accelerating the cy cle of reincarna¬ 
tion was a sacred right and, when Mahavira was thirty-one years old, they 
voluntarily starved themselves 10 death- It may Iiave been this experience 
which impelled the gifted young man to become a naked ascetic and roam 
from place to place through what is now the province of Bihar. After thir¬ 
teen years of purification, the light of infinite knowledge dawned in Maha- 
vrra. His disciples proclaimed their master as a JViw nr conqueror, invested 
liim with the title 'Great Hcro\ and called thenselves jaim. 

Mdiavira’s doctrine^ or in other words, the Jain faith* b one of the most 
remarkable and interesting religions in the spiritual history of mankind. All 
earthly truth is limited. Each man secs only his immediate environment and 
judges things from his own standpoint: hence the distortioa of all his 
perceptions, The truth is only revealed m Jriw. redeemers who appear on 
earth at rare tnrervak- The Jain religion is fun damemaliy atheistic. That ii to 
sav, it Joe- not assume thr existence o£ a creator or a iirst cause. A cause 
must Itself have a cause, *»y the Jains: thus there cannot have been an original 
creamr. The world has existed from all eternity, without a beginning or a 
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god. in place of a god the Jains worship their twenty-four Jitm or Tirtkun- 
kara$ t men who in earlier times attained ‘absolute perfee mm\ 

How is ttiis absolute perfection to be attainedf Well, an ordinary man 
can never hope to attain it. A monk may possibly do so, but even that is 
doubtfuL The path to redemption is only open to the man who by continual 
ascetic penance anil abstention from any resort to violence reaches complete 
ahimsa f an expression which is familiar to us in ike English equivalent always 
used by Gandhi: 4 no violence 1 . No one should injure another, and above all, 
no otic should rob another living creature of its life. No one should kill, lic f 
or take wliat has not been given to him. Each should preserve his chastity, 
renounce all worldly desires, and become completely independent of external 

Of course* all this is easier said than done. 1 c is scarcely practicable to ob¬ 
serve even the first of these prohibitions* chat against taking life- No peasant 
can he a Jain in the strictest sense, for by tilling the soil he destroys insects and 
worms. The orthodox Jain monk wears a veil over his mouth in case lac 
breathes in a % and kills it. He must cover Ids lamps because their light may 
attract moths, and he is not allowed fo use artificial lighting. He also sweeps 
the ground before him while walking in case his naked foot crushes the life 
©he of some small creature. 

like all Indian religions* Jainism has disintegrated into numerous sees. 
There arc the Swetambaras* who dress in white robes, and those who go 
around naked, the Digambaras. Lb actual fact, even the Digam haras usually 
wear clothes nowadays, although by rights they should not, for clothing is 
comfon, and comfort is die indulging of bodily desires. Only a very few* 
holy men still wander around unclothed. There are 1,368,000 Jains among 
India s 340 milli on inhabitancy, of which So.OOO live in Greater Bombay. 
Their influence is greater than their numbers would imply, however, for 
Jainism includes India's richest merchants among its adherents. Country-folk 
can never make good Jains, anyway, for they have to kill w orms and even — 
if they are cattle-breeders — animals as w ell. Hence the Jain pcasinis arc h nr 
should be, constantly worried about thrir spiritual welfare. 

There are many similarities between Buddha and Mahavira. Both men 
rebelled against the rigidity of Hmdnitm, both came from aristocratic 
families in eastern India, and both abhorred a life of sdf-mdulgcntt and 
luxury. Like all the otter religious founders in history, they both went into 
retreat, Mahavin when he wai rwc&ty-dght and Buddha ar the age of thirty* 
Bath of them reached the state ofeuHghtcmnettC beneath a tree, both believed 
in the blessings of a true and sincere morality and in a high standard of ethical 
behaviour as the minimum prerequisite and first step ou the long, steep and 
arduous road to salvation. Both men founded monastic and lay orders. 
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Neither had any god* neither believed that the wodd had a beginning, and 
ncichcr preached in Sanskrit* die ancient, classical tongue of die Vedas and 
Upaimlmh, hut in the language ot clseir native regions. 

There were differences between them, too p however. For Buddha, re¬ 
birr li Iiad nothing wltaievcf to do with the transmigration of souk. The 
Jains, on the other hand, place great empliasis on the ioid. All diings have 
souk- Left to itsdf. Nature would produce some very pure and serene souk T 
but die materia] world intrudes into everything. Only by suite ascetics in 
can a mao prevent this intrusion and evade all craving„ desire and activity. 
Buddha set no great store by mortification of the flesh- He taught a 'middle 
path*. Bur the Jams sec a decisive significance in the complete rtmunriarion 
of all physical and material claims, in the true 'abandonment* of the body* 
and thus in self-mordfioatiotn 

In common with almost all religious founders, neither Buddha nor Maha- 
vira left any written works behind The teachings ofbbth these great geniuses 
were only committed to writing long after their death. 

Tile loveliest Jain shrines in India arc to be found ou Mount Aim tn Raj- 
putana. They are tile five celebrated Dihvar.t temples, two of wldch should 
really be reckoned among the wonders of the world. One of them was 
built by z minister and general called Vimala in a.d. iojs, and the otbcf by 
two brothers, Vastupak and Tcjpala* orthodox Jain merchants who decided 
to serve their religion by making vast financial sacrifices. Eisch of these 
temples is dedicated to one of the twenty-four Jmai, the earlier adherents of 
Jainism who attained! true pcrfecdon. They arc constructed entirely of white 
marble, which is really what makes them such miracles ot architecture^ since 
their wealth of stone carvings is scarcely rivalled anywhere else in the world. 
The Well-known ludulogisE Anandi Cootnaraswairiy describes i his as one 
ol the rare instances where "superabundance become* beauty . 

The temples are not dead and deserted. Day by day the Jaithful come to 
pray before the twenty-four stattlry bringing sacrifices (not bloody ones, 
naturally} such as flowers and sandalwood, fhr chief iigiirc in the cult, the 
Jma ro whom each temple is dedicated T has his sanctuary in the holy of holies, 
which is in semi-darkness, Apart from this the temples arc complete]y open* 
like forests of pillars surmounted by a roof. Neither in Hindu nor jam 
architecture n there such a thing as a real arch- Indian architecture is thus in 
complete contrast to our own, the whole weight of iis roof-structure* press¬ 
ing vertically dow nwards towards the ground. 

If vou stand among diesc pillars and ceilings with their boundlesi wealth 
nl n mimn^ fjrth you t the impression that all the traditional rules oi 
a (chitcc tonics Iiave been abolished, Et is at though you are in some fabulous 
submarine world, surrounded by pearls and coJumns of coral and dazzled by 
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.1 superabundance of beauty which has attained die sa me perfection as that 
bwowed by Heaven upon the Jinas themselves. 

It is here at the pulsing heart of this almost cxrinci religion that one can 
idU detect a measure of the nobility which, once pervaded die conception of 
Jainism in ancient India, 

Why iJ l*■ thr ^iii .1 sufler* Why must a nun w ho commies no sin, a mail 
who live* righteously and never transgresses the commandments, have to 
undergo sickness misfortune, death and decay! Like fob. the Chrmiaii 
religion wre^cs everlastingly with this vast and unanswered problem. Tlie 
ancient religions of India, Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism all solved it bag 
ago. They believe in cyclical rebirth either as a human being or as an 
animal The problem of suffering thus holds no more mysteries for them. 
Anyone who seems to suffer without due came must have incurred his 
unhappy lot in a previous life. In the same way, everyone readily accepts 
the fact of his having been bom into a particular caste as just another facet in 
die destiny of his birth, for that, too, is something which was determined ui a 
previous life. Since suffering predominates in all reauanuiciuujs, however, 
dir Indian has only one desire! to eanricate himself from the eternal cycle of 
rtbinh. And die only way to do this is to attain perfection, 

h is this 'growing out of and above oneself, this self-restraint, this escape 
from the eternal cycle, this cessation of rebirth, iu fact* which constitutes thr 
sole aim of jainism* And to thejanu die only men to have travelled the road 
to perfection and shown others the way to the goal of ultimate peace arc the 
twenty-four true Jinas who are worshipped in their temples. Symbols of 
harmony, calm* victory and gentleness* they alone stand or sit there m time¬ 
less iranq iunit y, thtar faces far withdrawn from the world, proving 10 the 
laitiiiul that there is something above and beyond inaiikLiid's eternal round 
of peitv cares, something higher rhan a preoccupation with worldly activities. 
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ANGKOR LIES ABANDONED IN THE JUNGLE 

Only i hurcdirJ ycin ig*. (lie tupi* rcuaika^te ttfenpta fitf* nuaai m Asia wmtrd 
fairs: she jungle. I'he man \v3sp foijtu through Ehrrc glganttC ruini ■vill unidcniy mid 
binudf -inuiiL; ibe g.odi of Li idii in m epoch LkUi: mb merged 

T he year 1524 saw die birdi at Lisbon of a very remarkable man. Mis 
father, the captain of a large sailing-ship* was drowned off die coast of 
Goa_ The boy was a good-for-nuthing T a rebel and a dreamer, yet he 
later became die greatest pace his native land ever produced, Lufe dc Yaz de 
Camoes was intoxicated with the greames* of his country \ seafaring past 
He was a Christian and a child of the RenahsanLC who revered die beauty of 
classical antiquity. Spiritually* he was die brother of Dante* Petrarch* 
Ariosro and Tasso, 

Great talent is often allied with a passionate temperament, Camocs fell 
in love with a lady of die court. He would draw his sword on the slightest 
provocation, especially where afEiirs of the heart were concerned. He was 
banished and. in desperation, became a soldier. He fought against Morocco 
with the Portuguese fleets writing bis poetry in the thick of naval battles. 
His right eye was put out by an arrow off Ccura^ One-eyed like Nelson, he 
sailed off to India Lta 1 553- He wrote poems celebrating die prowess of con¬ 
temporary Portuguese sailors. He also wrote tames* however* and was 
rewarded for diis talent by the punishment which is every poet's passport 
10 wurld-rcnowir exile and imprisonment. Free once mons t he soiled off 
across die seas to write what is* after Homer % Odyssey, the greatest sea-epic 
of ah time. 

His caravel was dashed to pieces in the estuary of the Mekong in Cochin- 
China, and wc can picture him swimming ashore through the warm sea* 
holding his most treasured possession above the waves. It w as the manu¬ 
script of his great epic poem. The Lusiads. 

King Sebastian was still a chili but he was master of a world empire, 
master of Portugal, Jt was a great moment both for the young king and for 
CamoH when the poet presented his sovereign with The. Lusimh. But Sebas¬ 
tian soon fell ac die bat dr of Alcazar, a royal line died out, and Portugal left 
the stage of world history. 

At night, in die pie moonlight which faindy illuminated ihr darkened 
itreeci of Lisbon, a slave used to go mn and beg. His master, the king of ill 
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the poets bi the world* was starving, and he himself* a dark-skinned descen¬ 
dant of the Kings of the Mekong who had been abducted from the primeval 
forests of Cambodia* was begging so that Camftes could go on writing. 

What was a fabulous feat of daring in Camdtt's time* the sea-voyage to 
Cambodia. can now be done m a mere twenty-five days, on board ships that: 
glide along almost noiselessly over iunlit seal. past bright horizons fringed 
with die green of distant coconu t palms, 

"Five pineapples on a bilT — iliac was how the celebrated french novelist 
Paul Chudol described the most magnificent temple ruins in Asia. He was 
referring to the rowers of the temple-city of Angkor VaL They glow red in 
the setting sun and shimmer grey-green in the pale light of dawn, At night, 
when moonlight bathes the virgin forest* they look an unearthly shade of 
blue, Pierre Loti* the author of Picheur J'Mtmfe. gazed in wonder at these 
mins, and. they have been visited by the bugs* statesmen, poec* and philo¬ 
sophers of every nation. 

Temples, cities and shrines all reposed here for centuries, camouflaged by 
the luxiiriantjungle and forgotten: forgotten* iluc is to say, until the arrival of 
some Jesuit Fathers in tSl j; until Abel Rimuiat translated old Chinese 
accounts of dries which bad been thought extinct; until 1858, when a French 
explorer on his arduous trek along the valley of the upper Mekong looked 
through the undergrowth and saw the huge temple overgrown with lianas* 
miraculously slumbering like some Sleeping Beauty of die jungle, massive 
block* of its stonework burst asunder by jungle trees in the eternal triumph 
of Mature ewer man 's handiwork; until Henri Mouhot published the story 
of his voyage round the world in iM}; in fact. until it was finally realized 
that the ruins of Angkor had been rediscovered, Scientific explorers ac¬ 
coutred in frock-coats and wing-collars toiled tlick way slowly through the 
jungle. Then de la Porte brought the first sculptures back, to Paris* and the 
Girimet Museum wa$ thronged by cop-batted gentlemen and bc-bustlcd 
ladies toying with their lorgnom. On December i jth p 189®* Paul Do timer, 
who was at that rime Governor-Genera] of fndo-Cbina, founded the Far 
East School at Hanoi. Its aims were the study of [lulu-China s history' and 
architecture, as well as those of India. Indonesia! China and japan. 

Even in our own day* mote and more temples and dries axe being wrested 
from the jungle and their old splendour rcconstmctcd. and the work of 
measurement, deciphering, trattilarion and research is sril! going om 1 uday, 
Angkor is one of the wonders of the world, 

* All fcadv in Asia lead troni India/ uyi A Hands. Coomaiaswiiiiy., the 
hmoiij fndkm arrhaeolociiL. India ^ art accom pink'd her religion to Ceylon* 
Java* Cambodia, Sum. Burma. Tibet. Turkestan* China* Korea and Japan* 
just as the Buddhism of China, Japan* Tibet and south-east Asia also 
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originated in India. The ruins of Angkor Vat likewise benny Indian in¬ 
spiration (although it is admittedly much older than Buddha)* in the same 
way a* the urmplc ruins at Borobudur in Java also portray Indu s vision of 
the world in ttone. 

The main tower of Angkor Vat soars zyo feet above the level of the jungle. 
With ks tlirce terram and nine iowcr, die temple rovers an area of about 
4 ^ 5 ooo square yards. The outer moat surrounding die prunes is nearly j6o 
feci wide, and forms 4 wit cry deface iz\ miles ill circumference. Angkor 
Vat is a gigantic rectangular constnittion, a hymn in none to gixlv who failed 
and were noc strong enough lp preserve their temple, A four-cornered 
plane surface surrounded by water* it was intended as a replica oi the world 
and its oceans Divinity' was em bodied in the king , and the mountains of the 
world were represented by die highest to wer, which radiated die power of 
God to every quarter of the heavens. 

But who were the builders of these prayers in stone? At the rime of the 
Saviour's birth in Bethlehem, Cambodia was inhabited by a rate called the 
Khmer, Their lacial and linguistic character isdes seem to have sprung from 
two dilfcrrni worlds. The Khmer are toller, darker and dimmer tiian their 
neighbour*, and their eyes are like those of the Indo-European races. By 
contrast, they arc linguistically related not only 10 the peoples of Indonesia 
and the South Seas, but also to die Melanesians and Polynesians, But while 
Polynesians. Mongols, Chinese and Japanese all have smooth black hair, the 
Khmer's liah has a tendency to curl They are probably a product of con¬ 
tinuous interbreeding with the many races with whom they have come imo 
contact. It muse also he remembered that China's human avalanches have 
been rolling 10 the north and south for coutidess centuries, and that ir was die 
ermtrgpirm overpopulation of ludo-Chim wiiicb led to the daring sca- 
voyagti of the Polynesians, who eventually reached raster bland at the 
eastern end of the Pacific- Indeed, it is cviSi possible dial northeast Asia 
dispatched related ram to dir highland* of So mil America, to become the 
people whom, using Columbus's description, we still caB "Indians' today. 

When* in 1296, Kubbi Milan's ambassadorial secretary Khnta-Kuan paid 
a visit to the Khmer’s capital dry. Angkor Thom, he found them a remark- 
able people who toik-d ceaselessly to by out riec fields and build temples for 
their gods. J fhe king of the Khmer had five wives, a principal wife and four 
others — one for each of the cardinal point! of the compass, Apart from 
them* he had 4000 concubines at Ills disposal- [He was virtually wading in 
gold and jewtL PleasurcsWats idled upon his Jokes, and royal elephants 
swayed pcuiderouilv through his streets Over a mill ion people lived m 
Angkor Thom alone. Attacked to the temples were hospitals complete with 
mines and doctors, 
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Angkor Vai was bulk for King Suiyavaraan J 1 between die years mj 
and I iso by slaves and prisoners of war. As ait example oi architectural 
construction ii Is os impressive as the grrai buildings of Egypt and Greece, 
and as massive as the eadiednds of Europe. Thmnands of slaves cut away die 
jungle trees and hauled the great blocks of stone into position, while artists 
sculpted and priests kept the evil spirits away. To get enough slaves for his 
purposes, the king conducted a number of wars. But wans are chancy aflairs, 
and the temples and cities were eventually overrun by ihe Siamese* until all 
tliac remained of them was ruins . 

The Khmer ate reputed to have owned large libraries, but no thing has 
survived of them, and their ‘immortals' ire as dead as their morals. Angkor 
Vat contains about ?8?S feet of stone reliefs. They show us that men and 
women used to wear mo^uko-tfiets (and anyone- who walks round the ruins 
today will quickly realize how necessary this precaution was). 

Between 2000 and 500 S.C. the sacred Vedkr literature came into being in 
India, 

The god Vishnu is the central figure in the Sanskrit texts of the Mahab- 
hatata and Rama vana. Siva and Brahma arc two other gods who also 
origjnare in ancient Indian literature, It was here on die Mekong that the 
gods of these sacred Indian texts found their shrine* and cities. The spirit of 
Buddha, who lived torn 560 to 480 u.c\ k is associated with them* too, and 
we aka meet die fan-shaped head of Naga, the sacred snake, everywhere in 
Kilmer art, Eventually* all the gods found a common home in Cambodia. 

Ii 11 always dir ^tme story: people like to skim the cream oft every religion. 
Just is the Romans,, whenever they liad conquered a new race* put its gods 
into their own remplcs, just as Mohammed look over into Islam all the 
prophets from Abraham and Moses dow n to Christ himself, ami jitic as the 
Chrsdans adopted the pagan festival of Christmas, so the Khmer appro¬ 
priated every god in the Indian pantheon , 

The native inhabitant* of modem Cambodia sre descendants v l the Khmer, 
but die mighty have fallen with a vengeance 1 Whereas their ancestors used 
to build for eternity on a scale V/hidh is still an object of admiration among 
modem archaeologists, the latter-day Khmer live in suited hius with ladders 
leading to them. At night they pull dte<e ladder* up, always leaving the top¬ 
most rung banging down in deference to the spirit which perches on it and 
guards the steeping house from demons. 
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CHINA'S ANCESTOR LIVED 500.000 YEARS AGO 

1 AH the pcoj: k ibtiiiL whom vtt know jny thing st ill it k«t tlfcc jr r eretti of * rivflija- 

ijiHi. Even (be i'ckfnL; Mui (SuunjhnpKf pcAirtm n'i) ttlafte&Cttittd ix^^LrrnnttJ &nii knew 

ibe w? of Ejtf/ ^ 

I T all began with some duckcii-bones. Not so very long ago, the bones 
and skeleton* of a large number of birds were dug up on a lull some 
thirty miles south-west of Peking, The local Cliincst rook them for 
chicken^bonos, christened the small mound 'Giiietcji-bone HUT, and thought 
no mure about it, Archaeologists, examining die bines under a microscope 
established that wlut confronted them wnre in fact die fossilized bones of 
birds, rodents and even of beasts of prey. Chicken-bone Hill took on a 
fresh interest, and die whole surrounding district, which u known as Chou 
K‘ou Tien, became a favourite haunt of European archaeologists 
It b a significant fact that the European races arc £u more interested ip 
archaeology than the Oriental. Europeans scant to know: Orientals want to 
liTt It must have been n European who took the Mm bite out of the apple in 
Paradise, certainly not an Oriental The European investigates things, 
destroys and creates them. The Oriental simply lets chum decay. 

Among other dungs discovered beneath Chickem-hone Hill was die mo lor 
of a man 4 ike creature- More and more were found, and over a thousand 
cases of fossilized bones were brought back to Peking* where they were 
examined and sorted Human jaw-bones and fragments oi skull were identi¬ 
fied and* when the whole splendid discovery was reviewed, it was coitfirmcd 
dm the bones belonged to no less than twenty-five different Individ lull. 

Then came the year £93^ and with it a real sensation. A complete skull 
was unearthed — the skull of the so-called SiiuitiihwjtUi pthintnm, This 
go idem on is not the Adam of mankind, having an even earlier forerunner 
in the twodegged ape-man of java. Nevertheless the Peking Man had been 
lying in his hole under Chicken-hone Hill for a considerable length of rime - 
about 500,000 years, m face. If he iiad been able to write, he would have told 
m what our world looked like half a million years ago in the earliest period 
of the Stone Age, what lib worries were* and what lie thought about. We 
know for certain that he could dunk. The capacity of his skull was 58*8 
cubic inches, dightty less than modern man's *1 cubic inches. His centre of 
speech was uudkdr too, and it was confirmed dial he could speak. What 
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was more. his teeth and jaws indicated that he was related to the Mongol*, 
Eskimos. Chines And Japanese. If tint is anything to go by* ihm the 
Chinese, whom wc regard as part of the Mongolian race T have been resident 
in northern China for aeon; 'without number. 

But i ffftagifi g as these discoveries were, they were not enough to satisfy the 
archaeologist They determined from traces of yellow ash that the Peking 
Mm was already familiar with fire; }ooo bones which had been tasliioncd 
into a uniform shape hv human agency pro ved that a small industrial centre 1 
had once existed there. Thousands of quartz stones had been knapped with 
powerful blows of a hammer, and tlie remains of buffalo, deer and other 
forest animals indicated that the area had contained marshes, lakes and 
forests and been subject to a warm, damp climate. Today, the regiun round 
Peking U treeless, dry and extremely cold in winter 

Near Chicken-bone Hill and still in the same Chou K ou Tien district* a 
second site of discovery was unearthed — the so-called 1 Upper Cave 1 - The 
early inhabi^im of this region was already an artist; 3000, 4000 or jooo years 
ago. pretty girls were already wearing necklaces, as twenty-eight animal 
teedi found there show, and bone utensils were painted red. 

Theft is yet another important site of discovery which sheds light on this 
early Stone Age civilization, Tllis is at die Ordos Bend I he people here 
were even more - up-to-ciaie\ Traces of charcoal mark die tormcr site ol 
their camp-fires, and fragments of rhinoceros hveua, antelope, cow ami 
buffalo bones, together with egg-shells belonging to ju extinct species of 
giant ostrich, give us an indicacion of whnt their bill of fare was like- Axe we 
only dealing with a highly developed ape? By no means. Home ftipirru, 
man himself, left his own manorial here. It is only a single tootle yet it is 
enough to illuminate the monstrous obscurity of the past 
From the early Stone Age — also called the P alae o lithi c: Age — onwards, 
i.c. between 500.000 and 2500 iLd T there lies an immeasurable span of rime 
which we know nothing about. 

What lud happened! Had mankind died out! Had the Noah of a Chinese 
Rood taken refuge on some mountain-top ? 

We do not know. The next message from man comes irom Yane-slcto. 
This rime — it was in the year t$Xl — a whole village was discovered. We 
are here confronted by an advanced civilization 4OCO or 5000 years old whose 
hiscory of evolution remains shrouded in mystery, fr is jtiat like Molienjo- 
Daro in India: not a sign of anything before it. and then ail at once a com¬ 
pletely civilized, fairly sizable population. Clay disks attest to the existence 
of some kind of spinning-wheel and the cultivation ot fibmu> plants, aisd 
earthen ware ve'ssdj bear rile imprint of woven cloth- There =ne took made 
of bone ?and horn, scwin^-necdles with verv fine eyes cm in iheirii pots with 
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nds and handles, elegant, fragile WO with slender necks, and large ums T 
some depicting people, dogs and horses. and wmc with abstract ormincoia^ 
tion, The figure of a cat, only just over a tenth of an inch high. suggests that 
this animal was probably a household feature even in those days, li :s even 
posable rhar this period, which b railed the Stone-Bronze Age, possessed scs 
own form of writing, for the earliest indications of a hieroglyphic script have 
been found tn graves b die province of Kansu- The skeletal remains of 
some rzo men and women found at Kansu prove that they were members of 
the Mongolian rare- However, we do not know whether these 4000 - to 
$oa>ycar-old 'Climese' of the Stone-Bronze age were descended from the 
5 co,coi>-yr 4 r-o]d Peking Man, 

By ihe time the earth lad revolved round the sm mother thousand times 
or so. man was already burying his dead in graves. We have evidence of fins 
in the graves of the 5hang, also known as r t!ie graven of the Yin\ which w ere 
only opened in very" recent times. They* lie in ivbiL is now Anyang in Honan 
Province, some 75 miles north of the Yellow River. Hie Sbang Dynasty is 
die first Climesc dynasty about whose existence we have really reliable 
information, Thu imperial line was founded m 1450 &.C. and listed until 
1050 u ,c L The heavens themselves were responsible for shedding the first 
light on this dynasty, for in the year a d, I079 a mighty storm ripped up die 
ground and diackucd the grave of a 5hang cnlptfor. 

The Chinese of this region found a number of bronze vessels* and — pram* 
cal as they always are - speedily sold them at the nearest market. Later, a 
village was built on the site, and" feet trampled gaily around on the relics of 
pair mill cnnix For centimes peasants at their ploughing w ent on turning up 
animal hones and tortoiseshell* coveted with inscriptions. 

It u an inveterate Chinese liahit to regard anything which is mysterious 
and only rani-edible a* medicine The joao-ycar-edd bones and tortoise¬ 
shells were accordingly ground into powder 3rid sold to apothecaries shops, 
where they were bought by the local population and eagerly swallowed as 
an elixir for the prolongation of life* The human stomach can stand more 
than is commonly supposed, but archaeology miTers a great deal by such 
practices I Hie new medicines stayed on the market until the arrival of 
inquisitive while men, who quickly bought up die bones and tortobe-shdls 
in question and dispatched them to museums all over the world, Sdl more 
‘white barbarians* arrived, and the Chinese peasantry looked on in astonish- 
mem as they bought up the boring old bones by ton of diousandi. 

These finds bore examples of China s oldest written diaraacn. Such 
messages from 4000 yean ago constitute a treasure-trove ofwamuible value 
to the study of human history. The tortoise-diclb and bones from the graves 
of the Sbang emperors noi: only give dear examples of the questions which 
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people used to put to ihrir local 'oracle', but alio provide the answers to 
them. There are question*- asked of gods and ancestors, questions about 
journeys fedlung and hunting, question* about harvests, illnesses and the 
interpretation of dreams. And die Jong-preserved bone and tortoiscr-sheli 
'documents 1 give answers to ail of them. As we read them, a picture of 
Chinese civilization is conjured up from the mists of the past. 

Here is an example: Tonight it will ratn; an elephant must be taught/ 
So there were elephants in central China in dime days. 

Again: h A prayer to grandmother Yi for rain/ Evidence of ancestor- 
worship almost 4000 years ago, 

Tlie pictographic symbols for 'fishing' show us that die SJraug people used 
lines, rods, nets and baii + The symbol* for "hunting* prove that they were 
familiar with arrow and spear. A ho to be deduced from their writing sym¬ 
bols is the fact that horses were used to puli carts. The word ‘man* was 
expressed by a combination of the symbols for Strength* and 'field/ The 
symbols tor gram show us corn, millet and rice. Mulberries were cultivated* 
100. mu! silk was m anufactured here at a tunc w hen the majority of mankind 
was going around miked or clothed hi skins, and only the civilizations of the 
Mediterranean and Cenrrat America were familiar with woven Jaimes. 

The graves of the Sluing yielded articles of bronze, bia? die Shang people 
also knew how to smelt copper, tin, iron, silver and lead, Astonished 
scholars marvelled at the sacrificial vessels, wonderful bronze vases with 
animal designs, bronze mirrors and he ense 4 >u filers which this extremely 
mature civilization produced. 

But it was not only scholar* who marvelled. Any common or garden 
visitor to northern China could go into a CYirio-shap and buy genuine bronze 
bowls of rhe Shang period. Nobody who lived in Peking during the h« 
war will ever forget Mr Churn His splendid shop stood in z dusty side- 
street, where, for the sum of 50. 100. or 500 American dollar*, the astonished 
visitor could acquire a genuine Shang bowl — a fabulously beautiful piece 
which hid been made 1450 years before Christ proclaimed his Gospel to the 
worli It must be added that this eta of advanced brenze-CTaftsmaiiihip was 
also a very gory period Thousands of people were sacrificed to the Earth- 
god* arid their blood poured into sacrificial vases* The imperial house of 
Shang grew degenerate on m unvarying diet of debauchery and high living. 
Just as Rome hid her Nero and her Hckogabalus, so the close of thb great 
epoch saw the advent of the last of the Shang r the monstrous Chou Hssn_ 
He was as strong as Samson and could slay wild beasts with a single blow nl 
his fist. "He used lus oratory to refute aU good counsel, and his w it to conceal 
his mistakes/ 

Tire day of reckoning came. Abandoned by Itis warriors. Emperor Chou 
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Hsin could see no way out of his predicament. Putting on his most gorgcoic, 
robes and bedecking himself with jewels, he set itreto bis palace and perished 
in a sea of dames. As for the concubines who had been Ins companions in 
debauchery. tilery were taken over by the victorious invaders. 

They smiled. 

For they were weaker and yet wiser than their late master the Emperor. 
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’ yuu do mv\ know Hfc. huw \hj II you know JothV Ctn/M/wi 
'ftt'JVt bt (± 1 C lint 1*5 dir woiid/ Lao-tx 

E Vl&V age believe due if Im reached the acme of all wisdom* Men 
have always referred to 'our progressive agc\ always despised the past, 
never been envious of the future. But if anyone wished, after reviewing 
all die hundreds and thousands of years of past history, to award one parti¬ 
cular epoch a prize for the greatest iisEclIectua! achievement, bn would, in 
my opinion, have to select the sixth and fifth centuries B*c. for die period 
between (kto and 400 years before die birth of Christ saw a dazzling omhurst 
of religious, philosophical and literary activity in almost every quarter of die 
world. 

Humanity therefore won its "Oscar' for moral teaching roughly 2500 yean 
ago. At about this time, Buddha was teaching in India and Zararfmsna in 
Persia, In Palarinc + jcreminh, Ezekiel acid Isaiah were pfrarhmg the coming 
of the Mess]all. and die Old Tcscamcm was taking shape. In Greece* demo¬ 
cracy was lifted from it$ cradle by Solon and ClcUthcncs. and between 480 
and 4*0 it. C* Athens enjoyed her golden age of power and culture. These 
centuries also witnessed the birth of China's two most important philo¬ 
sophers: Lao-tse and Confucius. 

Greece. Judaea. Persia. India and China still had very few mutual connec¬ 
tions a? iki\ time* and it mm* almost be regarded as an astrological miracle 
dial mankind's greatest thoughts should have been evolved with such timid* 
on city among such different races and an such different comm of the 
world. 

Gilina's greatest philosopher* Confucius — ui Chinese, K'ung-eszu — was 
bom in 551 u.c. in what ts today Shantung Province. We know very little 
about his childhood, except tint he was a serious, thoughtful boy and that 
when his fa tlicr died he liad to W ork after school hours in Order to support 
his mother. Confucius having become the important moral teacher he is, 
WC can easily understand why the Chinese are m doubt as to whether he ever 
lud an earthly father ] As a young boy be quickly mastered the am oi bow- 
inamliip and music. He married when he was nineteen and got divorced at 
thc age of twenty-three* tor a moral philosopher should remain celibate, as 
Socrates' marriage to Xanthippe bear* testimony. Confucius soon gained 
fame u a moral teacher, mainly because he did not launch attacks on other 
pluJosophcrs or waste any rime in refuting their arguinents. He was itrtCi 
with his disciples, yet he loved them dearly. When one of them, Yea Hwui* 
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difJL he wept, and said: 'He loved to Irani. I never yet had X pupil who 
learned as willingly as he. Hb dote was short, and there is not another like 
him. 1 Evidently Yen Hwfli must have heat a son of St John to his master. 

Confucius lived in wlcai we call the ’feudal period’ of Cliina. It was a 
time when feudal lords ruled in walled towns surrounded by arable land and 
hunting-reserves. These feudal towns were to be found in modem Honan 
and tu parts of Shansi, Shensi and Shantung, Ch’i and Ch’iu eventually 
became the most important of these city-Statcs, and C.h in finally gained 
mastery over all its ncigltlwurt, to lotuid the united empire from which 
Chinn probably derives its name- It may be tinted that the Cluncse are the 
viiiy people in the watld who do not know the Kingdom of the Centre as 
‘China". 

In Confiirius" day. however, the feudal States had not yet been united, and 
the master spent his time roaming front one to another of them. He recog¬ 
nized the universally low sundard of governmental administration winch 
prevailed, became incensed by it, and suggested methods of improving it. 
One or two princes gave him in opportunity of holding actual office m their 
administrations, but it was probably never long before Confucius grew tired 
of losing las temper with officials and princes. Perhaps, too, he was ill at 
ease in an environment which continually offended against his standards of 
wisdom and integrity, 

’When 1 was fifteen.’ he said, hny mind was occupied with learning. 
When I was thirty I held firm views. At furry I was tree from doubts. At 
ft fry 1 knew the laws of heaven. Ar sixty my ear was an obedient recipient of 
truths. At seventy 1 could apprehend whatsoever my heart desired without 
abandoning the path of nglitcoumcss.' Coiifudus died at the age of seventy - 
rwo. There came a morning when one of his disciples heard him crooning 
sadtv: "The great mountain must crumble, the strong beam mint break, the 
wise man must wither away like a (lower. Then another disciple hurried 
up, and Confucius tailed out: ’No intelligent ruler arises. No one in the 
whole land will make me lus counsellor. It is time for me to die/ So say¬ 
ing, he Uy down, and after seven days gave up the ghost. But Tzc Kung, the 
disciple who had loved his master best, sat by the great teacher's grave for 
another three vears, mourning for him in solitude. 

What exactly did this titan of practical morality teach? He left behind 
five volumes, known m China as dve five daisies. h is probable that Confucius 
was not himself the author of time writings, but merely passed on die 
traditional wisdom of the past He dedicated himself to tilt publication of die 
ancient classical texts which went on jj ifhirt itiitg die thought and culture of 
China until the twentieth century. While he undoubtedly left dir imprint 
of his own mind upon the age-eld doctrines which lie edited and passed on. 
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it was solely in an effort to gain accepumcc not for has own ideas bur for the 
knowledge and morality pf the ancients. 

Mesopotamia. Judaea, Arabia and India are die regions which gave birth 
to die great religions of mankind. China has always been die land of the 
great philosophers, the land of the practical moral teachers. The Chinese 
have never worried about God, or a world 10 come, or theology, but they 
Jos e life, and life as it really is- They Fecognizcd what was and what had to 
be: rich and poor, good and cv il 1 generals and kings, the bright rainbow and 
the [sale rnootn They love arched bridges and their reflection in pooh, 
lotus-blossoms and tea* iifk and incense, dainty women and good food, 
grasshoppers in cages and sails in the evening breeze. China's novelists write 
about the link tilings of everyday life: good fellowship, holiday feasts, the 
tittering of young girls, dark clouds over the moon, wild duck ritaking for 
the w ater, family festival** marriage. childbed, dutiful sons and obedient 
daughters-in-law — the whole enthralling beauty of life in its hours of joy 
and tragedy. But tor immortality, for a fife after death, for thoughts that do 
nor spring from die good cyjtl^ for what guei on in heaven or what lies 
beneath the ground, the Chinese simply liavt neither time nor inclination. 
Thar was why Confucius never committed a philosophical system, bur 
founded a school of clear tliinking.. That was why Ire never conducted 
theological discourses* but concentrated Ills thoughts upon the creation of 
rulo for individual and governmental conduct. That wu why he never 
tried to establish a theocracy, but did his besr to strengthen and improve the 
strict and aristocratic government of his day* When someone questioned 
him about the admittedly important problem of death, he answered: If 
you do not know life, how shall you know datin' 

The whole of Confucius* teachings may perhaps best be summed up in the 
following sentences: The mdenu. wishing to set an example of supreme 
virtue m the Lind, first put their country in order. In putting their country 
m order, they worked on themselves. In working on themselves* they puri¬ 
fied their hearty In purifying their hearts, they endeavoured to be sincere Li 
their thoughts. In being sincere in their thoughts, thry extended their know¬ 
ledge. In mending their knowledge, they explored matters. When these 
marten had been explored* their knowledge became comprehensive. When 
their knowledge was comprehensive choir thoughts became sincere. ’When 
ifieir thought* were sincere, they themselves became decorous. When they 
themselves were decorous, their families became orderly. When their 
families were orderly, their courier)" became well governed. And when their 
country' was well governed, the whole world lived in peace and content¬ 
ment/ 

Wisdom, therefore, like charity, should begin a: home. Confucius b a: 
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one with all the geniuses of this world in holding that a man should first set 
his own will in order before he begun to organize the outside world. Con¬ 
fucius was really a very shrewd man, for it was his implicit belief that 
decent behaviour on the part of rise individual was the key to m orderly 
world and a peaceful life. Uni he went £ir beyond this demand on the in- 
dividual. He was possibly the greatest teacher of sociology the world has 
ever known. He strove to regulate die relationship of men to each other, 
just as he did that of citizens to their government When he was asked: Is 
there any one word which can serve as a practical rule tEirougJtouC life/ he 
answered: 'Reciprocity 1 , meaning by that die imcrdcpexideoee of all things, 
the intcrdcpendaice of all actions, and die interdependence ol all doctrines 
and people. He meant forgi veness. He meant an amicable relationship between 
all men on earth. As Dmroievski pm it: ‘Each is responsible for die 
other/ 

Above all else, Confucius loathed obscure allusion and muddled dunking. 
He regarded imheuipu as the mother ot national catastrophe. Act before 
you speak, and then speak as you have acted . 1 It was a safe polity, at all 
events. ‘The ''superior*' man so am diac his acetous blaze a common trail for 
all genera dons. lie so conduces himself tW his conduct becomes a law for 
all generations. He so speaks that his words are a valid precept for all 
generations/ Confucius was probably die most persuasive advocate of die 
golden role: Do unto others a* you would be dome by/ But he went even 
furdier. for when wmeonc asked him; "Whai do you say to the theory" that 
evil should be repaid with good/ lie replied: In that ease, with what could 
one repay good? Repay evil with justly and good with good/ 

Confucius" teachings constitute a vast kaleidoscope of extremely practical 
instructions If we were to follow them, we might not liave a god or a 
religion, it is true, but we should at hast have a tolerable hie here on earth 
Confucius has never been regarded by the Chinese either as a god or as a 
religious founder- All dial is to be found in his temples is the tablet bearing 
his m mr and the smaller tablets bearing his teachings* It was only several 
centuries after bis death that his rules of conduct became the universal moral 
code of aristocratic Chinese society', 'Only rwo sores of people can never 
change/ he asserted, 'the vary wise and the very' foolish - 1 Confucius was erne 
of the very wise T and he did not suffer fools gladly. 

His contemporary Lao-tse was also a vers 1 wbr man. but he loved simple 
folk. Even levs u known about Lao-tse than about Confucius, He was 
probably a real person, although even that is open to question. However, k 
is hard to imagine how his name and his teachings could have sprung from 
nothing. There is a story that Confucius once met Lao-cse and spoke 
with him. Whether it is apocryphal or not, one thing is certain: two such 
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dissimilar natures would never have found each other congenial company, 
Confucius belongs to the city, Lao-tse to the country. 

Lao-tse merely means "old master' in Chinese, but die philosopher's actual 
family name is said to liave been Li, or 'Plum*. I its claim to literary fame 
rests in a collection of disjointed pieces of iufoniiation called Tat^t£-4cmg or 
{roughly} 'Book of tile Way and of Virtue*. Confucius attempted to organ¬ 
ize the mutual relationship of human: ry- Lao-tse's teaching was one of the 
must Important and certainly die most impudent ever to he devised. He did 
not make thing* a* easy for himself ai Confiidm, for it was precisely towards 
the less wdl intellectually endowed dial his teachings were directed; and very 
comlortitig and effective they are, too. The way' mean* in essence 'the way 
co think*, or rather, ‘the way not to think". Thinking, we ore told T is only 
good for quarrels, while poverty of thought secures peace. We should 
therefore live modestly, always efface ourselves* love the land, be content 
with the tranquil contemplation oi Nature, and du what Voltaire say* is the 
wisest dune left lor non to do: till our fields. Knowledge has nothing to do 
with wisdom, and the 'inteUcciuaT is as far removed from happiness and 
wisdom as the muon is from the earth. To liave a philosopher in charge at 
the Slate would be a horror co end all horrors. Lao-tse's ideal ruler is j 
kindly. straightforward man, Tlic more people think-, builJ T discover and 
iclikvc, die a rarer catastrophe looms. [Lau-cs-c may indeed have i point 
there. Look at die latest produce of human knowledge and ingenuity i the 
planned exploitation of the atom.) Like Rousseau* Lao-tse called for a return 
io Nature. He is much nearer the true spirit of the Cluttesc people than 
Confucius* and hts doctrines were probably vcryi very oudenr. They sprang 
from China's earliest conviction* which was that a man b only free For as long 
as lie is absolutely uncomplicated, and that a good government is one which 
does nothin". "Never he the first in the world* taught Lao-tse, and the 
wises e tiling in life is never to get oneself involved in anything', Chwang- 
tszc, hh greatest adherott and a brilliant and vivid stylist, had assessed Lao- 
tse's teaching* quite correctly when he summed them up: To follow the 
stream as a drop of water docs* and not conduct oneself arbitrarily therein-* 

It i* this sort of attitude to life* with its patience, long-suffering, icsigtution 
and self-subordination, its laissez-ioire and negative strength, whivji has 
determined die rhythm of life throughout the dviUzotiom of the Fir East. 
Lao-tse’s gi'mus lies in his liavnig devised the most suclc^IuI of dl the 
philosophies of self-preservation, h is the philosophy of hiding oneself, of 
avoiding violence and creeping beneath die covers, of shunning atgumcm 
and therefore never coming to harm. It is the theory of strength through 
ignorance and of stupidity as the surest form of defence against the ry rants of 
this world. Like Sdomou, Lao-tse recognized the lutility of all aspiradou, 
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the advantage* of t he rim pV , the strength of ihc weak. and the genius of die 
turn who nukes bii life a game of blirid-inanVbuff- Anyone in China’* 
history who became a great statesman — and perhaps even a good sand jtnt 
one — was almosc certainly a follower w Confucius. But [lie ruler who fled 
the world plucked apples from the trees as if lie were m the Garden of 
Eden, and stayed alive, belonged to the school of Lao-tse, 

‘Only because everyone beneath die heavens recognizes beauty as beauty 
is there such a tiling as uglifies*/ H Hc rules wisely who makes hearts light, 
Gill bellies, destroys iatdUgattC, braces himieli and endeavours to protect 
bii, people from knowledge and keep diem free troni delire. P The force of 
word* is soon expended. It is far better to keep what h in one's heart ta 
oneself * Tn ancient times/ Lao-tse tells us, 'Nature made men •.traighc- 
forward ini peaceable, and die whole world was happy- But then man 
acquired knowledge, and lift became complicated. Mankind made dis¬ 
coveries and lost its innocence. Mankind moved from the fields into the 
rowns and began co write books, Then ir may was bom, and tears welled 
in die ey es of philosophers. The wise mm will avoid towns and the corrupt¬ 
ing and enervating toils of laws and civilization. He will hide himself in the 
lap of Nature, far from towns and from hooks, from spiteful oifimls and 
unsuccessful social reformers Tie secret of enduring happiness lies ui obey¬ 
ing Nature and wan tiering simply along the quin ways of die earth. 

And is there any better dictum than this? "All things in Nature do their 
work quietly; they become nothing and they possess nothing. They fulfil 
their purpose and crave nothing. All Hungs accomplish their cncL, dint we 
see then] recede again. When they have reached their prime, they return to 
their source, Titis withdrawal is peace and the fulfilment ot destiny. This 
ebb and flow is an eternal law. To know that law is wis dom/ 
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of tbc W*IL h Chapter 3 

I t 15 the largest thing man lias ever built, and a gigantic monument to 
human will-power. Over zooO years o!d + its lonely grandeur makes 
muck of die whole of modem building technique. The Chinese call it 
Wan LL Cli r ihg Cii cng, or ivall of die tax thousand Li, a 1 1 being about 
5 50 yards. Docs this mean that eke Great Wall of Gliina is over 3000 miles 
long* 

We do not know* just as we do not really know very much about China 
in general. It takes longer dim the 50* 60, or yo years of a human lifetime to 
understa nd this country with its 600 million inhabitant* and $ 0 C& years of 
history- We can only say that the largest radon in the world built the largest 
wall in the world* for die dimensions of thu stone setpent are so siaggpingly 
vast that no explorer, cartographer* travelter* or human criterion ol measure* 
man has yet proved equal to the task of assessing them 
The Wall itself is perliaps 'only 1 about 1500 miles long, but the Chinese 
built branch-walk off it on a scale whidi could enclose countries the size of 
Belgium -- double and triple bands, of masonry which woulff if kid end to 
end, reach all the nay arrow die Ailmtic from England to America- The 

peasants from nomads. 

Projecting from the Wall are 40,000 tow ers. These towers were there in 
the first place, and were only later Jinked by the Wall, which wa* originally 
an earthwork of immense length* Today 11 is built of bride. 

I have wandered along the Wail myself One can walk westwards along 
it for days* weeks and months yet the tardier one goes die mare incom- 
prdieniiblc the whole edifice seems to become* When it meets mo uniains k 
traverses them at their higbrsE point, invariably winding its way along die 
loftiest ridges. It lowers steeply into the sky and then fills precipitously from 
the dizzy heights into the depths beneath. The scenery is one ot unending 
loneliness* with hirrm brown mount aim and deserted steppes for ever lashed 
and smug by the wind. 

The Wall was a huge defensive work so vast that whole regiments could 
be marched along it and carts could pass one another in comfort — wherever 
it w as not too steep, of course. It was furnished with accommodari™ for 


Wall runs along the whole of China s northern ircimer, separating agnail 
tural hnd from steppe* China from Mongolia, the Clitnesc from the Mongols 
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military units, forts, signal stations, granaries for die commissariat* loopholes, 
shelters and dungeons. 

We were recently informed in a press announcement chat the Chinese 
government was permitting its citizens to dismantle the Wall and use its 
bricks to build houses. This cultural loss is to be regretted, of course* but 
the Wall merely laughs at such stupidity, People have been ‘dismanding* it 
for 2000 yean* For 2000 years they have been purloining its stones and 
masonry* with about as little effect as a bird might liavc on the Himalayas by 
sharpening iw beak on therm 

The Will is a genuinely Chinese construction. No other race could liave 
summoned up the unimaginable diligence and energy which the assembling 
of such an avalanche of stone must have required. The Cliinetc- love* to shut 
himself up. Walls surround Ins house, and w r ails surround his towns. If the 
Great Wall and all the torm-'Walls in north China were laid end to cnef they 
would enrirdc the Equator, 

In 214 b.C, when the building of the Wall began, rhe peoples of die distant 
Mediterranean recognized seven wonders of the wo rid- These were: 

(1) The "Hanging Gardens of Babylon 1 ! wliich towered 43O feet into the 
air in distant welcome of the approaching traveller. Bold arches supported 
terrace* on which flower* grew, pools gleamed in the sun* and trees thrust 
upward into the blue of the it:y, while climbing plans clothed the whole 
structure in their tendrils Pumps worked day and night to water this garden 
in die sky* which was built by the King of Assyria as a lo ve-nest for Sham- 
niiiramat, the queen whom the Greeks colled Seminmik 

(z) King Khufi/s pyramid at Gizcb, the only 1 one of the seven wonders of 
the ancient world still standing today 

[3) The Temple of Diana at Ephesus, which was started in 77a flX. and 
took thousands of people 200 years to erect, On the night Alexander die 
Great: was bom, a man called Herostratus set fire to it, His motive; a desire 
for everlasting fuiie. 

[4) The Jupiter Olympus by Pheidias. a statue in gold and ivory which he 
completed ac Eli* in 435 U.t It was a work of such perfection and beauty 
that it was thought tbit nothing would ever surpass it. Chiselled 0x1 its plinth 
were the words: Thridias the Athenian made me/ 

[5) Ihc tomb of King Maiisolus (from which the word "mausoleum* was 
coined), built by his wife at Hohcam^ssiis in Cam in 554 e.c. Thirty-six 
time pillars enclosed this fabulous constructiotL Mausolus was never actually 
bid in bis tomb, however. His loving widow 1 shook her husband** ashes into 
a draught of rare wine and drained the appalling concoction to the dregs. It 
was her way of ensuring that he was 'buried* in her! 

(G) The lighthouse at Pharos, whose beam wu visible nearly a hundred 
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miles out eo ££2- The tower was completed in a® 3 B.c, and a beacon burned 
continuously on its topmost platform for no less than 1500 yeans. 

(7) The Colossus of Rhodes * a gigantic ancestor of New York's Statue of 
liberty, and big enough for a large sailing-ship to pass between its legs. It 
wai completed in 280 J.C., -1 Iter twelve long years of work- The huge metal 
easting was so large that die statue 5 * thumb was too big for a mans arms to 
encircle. Class lenses suspended from the gimt*S neck formed an early kind 
of rdcseope which enabled die viewer to look nvenry-Tivc mils out to sea* 

These, then, were the seven wonders of die anricnt world. Tire Great 
Waif of China* die largest wonder of the world, was not reckoned among 
them, China was not only too far away, hm it was also — something which 
we find difficult 10 grasp nowadays — regarded at that rime simply as a 
travellers tale (if and when any informant^ about China ever reached the 
Mediterranean at all). 

In 1 IK fi,c n one-eyed Hannibal 1 s elephants lumbered thdr laborious way 
across the Alps. The North African CardiaginiaiLS were marching on Koine 
during die second Punic campaign against Italy. It was at that time, when the 
ancient world was approaching the dose of its greatest age of building, tltat 
there arose in die mind of a half-<razy genius the idea of building the Great 
WilL Tlie man who conceived this vast project was Ch'in Sluh-huong-ti, 
the first emperor of the Gb'in Dynasty He intended that his dynasty should 
Last for ever, dint all emperors after him should be entitled 'the second\ 'the 
third' and so on, chat his empire should aitkiTC tor all time, and that work on 
die Wall should never cease. He was a man with a very hooked nose, small 
eyes set close together, a body like tliae of a bird of prey, and a voice like 3 
jackal’s. He decided that the whole of Chinc$c history prior to him and the 
memory of all the Cliincse States which liad fought him for supremacy 
should be erasetL 

Bamboo archive? and scientific records crackled and blazed. Coni nans* 
Book of Songs went up in smoke. The words of Intellectuals and the logical 
arguments of disputing States burned merrily- The spirit of tradition was to 
be done away with once and for all* 

When scholars proivsTed to Emperor Shih-huang-ti about this wholesale 
destruction of the past, he had them '[brown into the pit’ and shut them up 
by stoning them. Other carping critics and malcontents followed iltnn, and 
a Crop oi plump melons grew over their place of summary burial. 

Chin Shdi-huang-ti was no believer in half measures. He had the great 
earthwork which laser became the Great Wall ihrowu up as a defence 
against tile Mongols or nomadic Huns (in those days they were popularly 
called 4 the demons') who represented a continual threat to China's northern 
t frontier. Hundreds of thousands of people were sent off to work in the 
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barren moixtiLaim. They Included soldiers, prisoners of war* criminals* 
dignitaries convicted of bribery, scholars who bad noc surrendered 'black¬ 
listed* books for burning and members of the unhappy imclligencsLi and the 
only too happy bureaucracy. Fortresses and watch-towers sprang tip like 
mushrooms on the craggy heights and garrisons were established in the 
valleys. In winter, winds from Siberia stung the swarming army of labourer* 
without respire, while in summer a ieordiingly hot breeze tiled the luckless 
men's eyes and cin with fine dust. The Wall was the birth-place of many 
yearning poems, homesick letters and melancholy songs. The sad and 
heavy-hearted dmit of men plodding along on horseback in the puddles 
beneath the Great Wall rang plaintively out over the desolate countryside. 

No words cm convey how much blood, tears and suffering was Walled 
up in this Calvary m stone. Yet even this was not enough for the first ruler 
of rhe world* To reinforce hi* sovereignty, hr Loncentrated ill the rich and 
powerful m m in die country a* his capital Hiien Yang. uoe (ar from modern 
Hsianfh* where he could keep a sharp eye on them and at the same time u*e 
their presence to lend his capital city 3 certain glamour- He divided his 
empire into furry-one provinces, established a new system of weights and 
measures* standardized the method of writing, and installed canals and a vast 
network of roach. Hit armies overran all die countries as tar as Canton, and 
his uiHuencc extended into what is now Touting in French hidkvChina. 
Hc was perhaps the most powerful emperor in world history* 

Tbe Emperor bad several palaces built in the vicinity of his capital Hsien 
Yang, ami even today there is a spot* just over three miles north-west of the 
city, where an earth wall with embrasures lor gate* is still discernible His 
summer residence stood in an imperial park known as His Majesty s Forest’; 
TOO.oOOi prisonen hdped to construct die 'Ah Fang Palace', as it ii called, and 
the Emperor had no less dian 170 other palaces built within a radim fit 60 
miles. To furnish them lie appropriated works of air* precious nones and 
rare woods from all the counted he lud conquered — not 10 mention the 
loveliest women in die contemporary ChinCvc world. 

The Emperor's main palace is said to tiave co nt a ine d ip many rooms that 
it would have taken him 36 years to go round them all, living in a different 
one each day. This bongs us to the heart of the tyrant's seem; like every other 
Asian dictator, he suifered from persecution mania. People got to know ius 
weakness and exploited it by warning liim never to sleep in the same room 
for two night* in succession- So lie changed bis bedroom each and every 
night, and a milte procession af eunuchs and ladio of the liarem bearing 
cushions and silken sheets wound like a nightmarish frieze along the inter- 
mil table corridor* of his palace- 

Cb'iti Shth-huang-ti was obsessed by an indomitable will to work- lie 
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travelled backwards and forwards across lais dominions, supervising budding 
projects and governmental administration. Whenever anyone made a joke 
about him, the Emperor was sure to appear at Ids elbow like an evil Jack-in- 
&*>-box - which was die signal for a pic to be dug where the mockery could 
be appropriately boned. Anyone who disobeyed him was instantly put to 
dcadL 

I he Emperor himself, on the other hand, intended to live for ever, and die 
magicians who were die chemists of those days worked night and day to 
manufacture 'elixirs of lifch When the Emperor heard that there were goii 
on thr bland* of P s ctig Lai (probably Japan) who tended dir 'Herb of Iife\ 
lie sent 3000 youths and women across the sea to gather some of it. It was 
said that all die animals there were nuwv-wliite, and tliat the palaces and 
gates were of gold and silver, 'File inhabitants were a fortunate race, it 
secmctL Howler, contrary' winds prevented this ^Children's Crusade of the 
3rd century B + c/ from landing, and the Emperor had to dk after all, which 
he did in the year 210 B.C, 

P But he tans be dead!" whispered the palace cunudis and ministers. Ac- 
tordmgty, they installed the lifeless Emperor m lut sedan-chair and bote him 
through she countryside, to give wordless audiences from behind a curtain 
and live on alter Ifb death, His corpse eventually l>cgan 10 give off an un* 
pleasant smell, md huge barrels of salt fish were placed near tile Emperor 1 * 
sedan-chair so that the smell of fish would caned out 'die imperial odour 1 . 
Chinese history owes its splendour to a close blend of wit* poetry' and 
grandeur. Finally — after nine months — even the fish admitted defeat* and 
the Emperor had to be burkd- 

I Ic was interred beneath the hill called li, Fnouncaiji of the black horses". 
His last resting-place, on which he lied been working since the beginning of 
Ids reign, was quite as splendid as liis palaces, so he could not fiavc been quite 
as confident as all that of the efficacy of liis magicians' elixir of life. Hundred* 
of thousands of labourers worked on this tomb. The Emperor had irsitueriof 
flooring encased in bronze and furnished it with splendid works of arc, models 
of hi* palaces and adminlstrarivc buildings, gold* silver, jewels, and, finally, 
his sarcophagus. Rivers and seas of qnkkrilver poured nobdessly into die 
depth* of the tomb* driven by marhino p while automatic cross-bows were 
installed to ensure duti anyone who desecrated the place met with certain 
death. The vaults were lie by artificial torches which were intended to keep 
the darkness away for a long time to come. All the women of the Emperor’s 
palace who were unlucky enough never to have borne any sons were buried, 
dive with their dead lord. As for the artisans who knew all the tomb's 
secrets, their fate was quickly sealed, just as they were making their way up 
into the light of day* their tasks completed* □ trap-door cut diem off from the 
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Lind of the living for ail etemky. Finally, die whole magnificent edifice; was 
planted with creei and flowers, Tlie Emperor slept .*. but the Wall lived 
oil Like every fortification* it was oidy a bastion against attack when it was 
manned by troops of high morale. As soon as die spirit of resistance grew 
feeble, die Wall lost its point. And indeed, during most periods in die past 
2000 years* it proved the most useless piece of building in human history. 

To wander dong the Waif with Mongolia on your right and China on 
your left, is to tempt yourself 10 dream long dreams about Chiita\ vast i-a 
of history. Soon alter the first emperor's death, all his palaces vanished from 
ihc face of the earth in the smoke and dames of revolution. 

Then came the flourishing age of the Han emperors, who reigned from 20 6 
o a c. until a.d. 220 and founded their new metropolis Ch'uig An, "the aty of 
the Jong peace** near the ruins of Hsicn Yang. Tins dynasty produced some 
really great rulers like Emperor Wen, H tlic Cultured 1 , mid his son Clung, 'the 
Radiant*. "The Cultured' was 1 very thrifty man who wore nothing hue 
simple black silk robe*. He was ashamed of the great fortune which he had 
inherited from his father. 

Emperor Wen did no: build any palaces or summer residences The people 
of die rime were so rich and cLintcnied dut the Chinne still regard 'sons of 
Han + as an expression for men blessed with good fortune. Another of these 
Han emperors was Wu Ti, or l iht warlike. Between the years 141 and 
Sti EX.* he transformed China into a great power in the Far Eiu. I in was also 
a bnlkam dspioiuar T and incd to form Ji\ Easi-West alliance against the 
Huns, or Ebbing Nm To t\m end, he dbpamhed a ccrrain Chang Ch icn on 
a journey across hall the world to Bactria and Sogdiaua. The news of this 
journey readied Rome,, where it aroused much amazement and discussion 
about Scnui\ or the "Land of Silk*, .is China was called. Silk used Lo travel 
along die itUennmable caravan routes 10 Rome and Greece, and we liind 
Ptolemy referring to dir ulhwapitsl, or "metropolis of Sdn‘_ Readies and 
apricots, then known as 'CJiinesc fruits’, also readied Europe in tbovc days, 

The Wall creep endlessly over mountain ranges and through deserts, 
much as China's history went on creeping through the succeeding centuries. 
We can still hear the wild battle-cries of the Tartars as they scrambled over the 
Wall between the years a.d, 200 and 400, and see how the weak dynasties of 
the dine had to give ground before them. Again, between 6l& and 9Ofl f we 
can see the Tang cnipeTon on the Chinese dtnjiie in an era of the greatest 
culture — if also of luxury, frivolity and dalliance, Thu was the great age of 
Chinese poetry. 

China had reached her cultural zenith. It was the most dazzling period the 
world had ever known. Any review of the li terary ad'uevcmenu of this age 
mint include a large annotated edition of Confucius' works* 12,300 major 
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poeEs r 48,900 poems, md an imperial lih rary of <4 > ooo volumes. Buddhist 
monks arrived from India, missionaries from Persia* Nestorian Christians 
from central Alia. The Emperor — T ai Tsung — attracted all the religions 
and science* of the world to his court, while personally remaining a straight¬ 
forward Confrician, This was the rime of Chinas most brilliant poet, Li 
T'ai-po. It was the rime of the ferocious Empress Wu Mu, who chopped off 
the amis and legs of one of her rivals and turned bet into ‘human pork’. Ic 
was she rime of Yang Kuei-fcfr the emperor** mistress w r hn eventually had 
herself strangled o flier own free will by j eunuch, and even today plays her 
doomed role in die great Cliinse dramas. It was a rime when (he dead were 
buried in bed* full of pearls, when statuettes were carved one of rubies and 
bowls out of jade, when the elaborate mas terpieces of a refuted culinary an 
were served upon tables inlaid with green precious stones- 1c was a time when 
thousands of workers sac before humming bobbins m silk factories. It was the 
zenith of Cliitia't sculpture and one of her golden age* of painting. 

Then came further cen turies of chaos, poverty and disunion, followed by 
the important three hundred yean of Sung rule* which saw a renascence of 
literature* art and Confucianism, and produced wonderful panning? and 
porcelain. 

New conquerors arrived, ushering in die age of die Mongols, jengnlz 
Klian raced westwards and Kublai Khan east. The Great Wall once again 
proved no obstacle, and Kublai sat proudly ou the Dragon Throne at 
Peking, Marco Polo set out from Venice, roamed through the whole of 
Asia, and paid homage to site Mongol emperor. 

Fmh armies of labourers were sent to the Great Wall, hundreds upon 
hundreds of thousands of diem. The Ming emperors (1368-1644) were now 
on the throne. They built themselves magnificent tombs ornamented with 
massive stone animals at Nanking, not far from Peking — a wise precaution* 
for they too were destined to go the way of all flesh. 

Out of the northern forests, or what is now Manchuria, came other 
ambitious prince*, who fought then way slowly down to Peking. They 
were funguses* a race oi foreign overlords who abandoned their native 
forest* for the silken cushions of the south, where they ultimately became 
quite at home. 

but r hr clement wlnrh survived all these changes was die grace and charm 
of the dainty women of Cluna, Each dynasty succumbed to them m mm, 
and die rugged princes from the Manchurian north were no exception* They 
grew more and more Chinese in their Chinese sweethearts 1 embraces. The 
people of China amiably adopted the funguses pigtail, and the funguses 
looked on in wonder. Under the Manchus, who reigned from 1644 to 1912, 
Peking became what u probably the most beautiful on in die world And 
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ac chi* very' moment, while die north wind still gmws at the stones of the 
eternal Wall* the kit descendant of die M melius. Emperor Pa Yl, h fitting 
bi a gaol at Vladivosioek, unable ro comprehend how this fabulous midition 
could ever have perished. 

And it really does seem incomprehensible. 


LI T'Al-PO IS ONLY IMMORTAL WHEN HE IS 

DRUNK 

' V^LLt Majesty, thk pomu mfiarttnyaftly 111* vM fatting: hr drvki " ffr CSp*l-riray 

T ilt d^rku^ hi die early JVUdJlc Mill hung oyer £uropc r In 
Arabia, die prophet Mohammed was beginning to propagate liis 
doctrines. 

Meanwhile, China stood on the threshold of her mtnt flourishing periods 
die I ang Dynasty. Emperor T P ai Tsung (627^30), Empress Wn Uu 
{684-704) and Emperor Hsuaii Tiling (713-755) — these are the great and 
resounding limits which dominate tilt direr gulden centuiici of ie Ting 
period. The fertile valleys of the Yellow lliver and die Yansrm- glowed under 
die pale green mantle of their rice-fields, Peanuts ploughed their way con¬ 
tentedly between dir waters of sparkling canals and gleaming lakes. Chong 
Aii t rhe capital,. which is now theory ofHiianfu in Shoisi Province. was dir 
wonder of in day. Apart from the main palace w ith its nine gates* a fiirthct 
thirty-six palaces towered above die city, pillared with gold, and die villas 
of die various princes surpassed one another in splendour. The streets 
swarmed with people, with prosperous men on horseback and mandarins in 
coaches drawn by black oxen. Lovely girls* their faces pale as the moon* 
danced in the many places of entertainment The life of Gluna was permeated 
by the spirit of Buddha, Confucius and Lao-tse. CtTang An was a cosmo¬ 
politan city which attracted within. its walls Syrians, Arabs, Persians. Tartars* 
Tibetans, Koreans, Japanese and Tonkinese. Calligraphy* mathematics and 
music were taught there. Tile shelves of die imperial library held over 
200,000 volumes* and the dty could boast drama schools. sculptors, painters 
and musicians. Of die 3000 palace maidens Yang Kuei-fei outshone all the 
rest ill beaut)-. 

Poetry held first place among the art* during tlic T ang period* Everyone 
who was 'anyone'm those days was a poet, This is no exaggeration, either, 
for the 'Anthology of the T*ang Dynasty' comprise* 900 books and contains 
mote than 48,900 poems by over 2300 poecs. Furthermore* the fact that the 
collection was not assembled until the 18th century' makes it certain that 
it only contained such works as had not been devoured by die ravages of 
tune. It tt almost impossible to grap what a prolific ami enchanted forest of 
poetry sprang up in die feirile soil of the T*ing period 
In view oJ the foregoing, we can imagine what it meant when the Chinese 
ttn a n i nm tisly declared that of all 1H1 viu host of"immortals Li T ai-po was 
die greatest and most important* To diem* he w*s not only the greatest poet 
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of the Tang period* but the greatest poei of all draft One Chinese wrote of 
him: 4 Li Po is Tai* iht liranic peak which soars above ten thousand mountains 
and hills. He is the sun in whose light millions of tttn lo-ic their flickering 
brightness * 1 

Perlup* Li Tai-pu happened to live just when things were ideal for a 
poet. He witnessed an age of peace and general prosperity, a great period of 
cultural isolationism. He encountered hospitality and au vnidcrscrading for 
literature. He heard talcs of distant wars, saw the court intrigues of his day, 
and finall y exjxrriniccd national catastrophe* revolution* Tartar invasion 
and the fall of Emperor Hsihn Tsung — a drama of unimaginable grandeur. 

On die night of U Taj-po’* birth (die year is traditionally 701). his mother 
saw the planet Venus in a dream. Since the Chinese call Venus "die great 
white star 1 * or in ihcir own tongue* TT*ai Po Hung * and ii was the poet's 
family mine, he was called Li "great white*. Li Tai-pd* 

Li Tai-po could read by the dine he was six. At dir age often lie lud 
studied tile books of Confucius and knew al! the cLawical texts by heart, k 
was at dm early age that he started to write poetry. Before long he withdrew 
into solitude* It should never be forgotten that ill die greatest geniuses in 
history luve at one rime or another spent a period of seclusion in the wilder¬ 
ness* the mountains, or prison. Li T'a^po chose os his retreat die mountains 
of northern Szechwan* where be dwelt w ith a hemut who collected rare 
birds and anim-iU about him, muck Sc Jerome did. When die local magis¬ 
trate invited the two unusual companions to visit him* they calmly declined. 
Li Tai-po Imd learned at au early age how to say + no' and despise the great 
of this world. 


At the age of twenty he wandered down the Yingmc. He married the 
daughter of a retired government official, and then went on to Shantung. 
’! am thirty years old 1 , he wrote to 1 triend, ‘and am tirelessly writing 
poetry* while carnages and horse* pass my hut. - His lint wife took their 
children and left him — hoc an uncommon experience for a poet- far from 
dismayed. Li Tai-po ibund a way of life much mure to Ins taste; he settled 
down in 2 bamboo grove with five other kindred spirits who were alio 
poets. The Sk Idlers of the Bamboo Grove’ drank liberally and scribbled 
verses to didr heart's content, 

China's greatest poet was also her greatest exponent of the art ©f living. 
He drank without Lease, travelled and roamed about a great deal, rad loved 
beautiful women. One of his aristocratic patrons built him a wlncHaning 
room, Ii Tai-pq used 10 make pleasure-nips with this gentleman, whose 
name was Tung T&t-chiu, and never forgot to take a few attractive singing- 


girls along. 

The poet’s tinny-seventh year saw him back in Shantung (Mice more. 
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was there that he encountered his greatest rival and China’s second immortal 
poet, Tll Fin Like two comets wliich roam die Universe and only come into 
contact every few million years, the two men were irresistibly drawn to 
each other. They became great friends and went on exchanging poems nan! 
the end of their lives. They lived in the same house, slept b eneath die same 
Coverlet* and went about Iiand in fond like brothers, 

Li T'lhp used to aland in drunken reverie on old arched bridges. He 
wandered dreaming among die ruin* of aiioent palaces and steeped his eyes 
in the things of Jong ago. He sat by lakes and admired the loius-blosioms. 
Filled with a yearning to embrace due whole world* he strode along up hill 
and down dale* spurred on by wine. Ar last* in the year 74 2 7 he stood before 
die gates of Ch'ang An, the capital. Ho Chih-cfuuig. a guest of the Emperor, 
was enchanted by Li T’ai-po and, quickly grasping the poet's need tor wine* 
traded a piece of golden jewellery for a barrel of wine for him* He com¬ 
mended the poet to the Emperor with the worth.: 1 have in my house the 
greatest poet who ever lived. Your Majesty, dlls genius lmfotunatcly lias 
one failing which Cm scarcely be overlooked, He drinks, and sometimes he 
drinks too muck But Itis verses are magnificent She, judge for yourself! r 

Miring him here, 1 said the Emperor* after quickly scanning a few of hi* 
poems. So Li T"ai-po declaimed his verses before the Son of Heaven m the 
Had bf the Golden Bells. The Emperor was an unemotional character, but 
even he was intoxicated by whit he heard. A banquet was spread in Li 1 n- 
po h s honour on the Table of the Seven jewels. The poet was granted a chair 
at the Han Lui Academy* where he Imd nothing to do save write poetry — 
when he bad a mind to. He dined with princes and ladies of the court. He 
made solitary excursions to the taverns of the city* got drunk to his hearts 
content, and immortalized his boon companions m verse. 

Life is so short that we should make die most of every second. Time was 
what die Emperor used to dunk when beautiful Yang Kuei-fei was lying in 
his arms. One day there was an imperial feast 111 the Pavilion 01 the Aloe, 
Peonies imported from India bloomed in all their ipkndour- Mrairwm from 
the 'Cirdcu of Pears * were in attendance, and die wine came from the ex¬ 
quisite grapes o i Hsi Lians. The question wu, bow could the moment be 
preserved! How could these glorious hours which drifted by like smoke be 
held in thrall* 

“Call Li Tai-po/ ordered the Emperor, Li T*ai-po swayed in. He was 
dmnL Courtiers pouted cold water over his head and handed hint his 
writing-brush. Impelled by genius, Li T’ai-po dashed off some strophes 
with fluent strokes of his brush. He sang the praises of the divine Vang 
Kud-feip accompanied by the Emperor on a flute of jade- Kao Li-sbih, the 
influential palace eunuch* surveyed the seme in secret envy. The power 
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which the poet and his verses wielded over the Emperor and his mistress 
knew no bounds. There came a day when U T"ai-po was lying in the palace* 
dead drunk yee again, and ihe Emperor hade the eunuch tike oft' the 1 m- 
mortaSV shoes* Tbs humiliation suing die scheming eunuch like a slap in 
the face. Eunuch by die grace of die Son of Heaven, he alone Itad die right 
to visit die moon-pale Yang Kuci-foi in her private eiiamber* he alone save 
the Ivmpcron ‘Hearken, Kuci-fci/ hr told her, T rlie poet has written i same 
about you. He compare* you with die “Hying Swallow”, die courtesan of 
the Han Dynasty who was unfaithful to the Emperor and never became 
Empress.* 

Yang Kuei-ta was nm only beautiful: she was also ambitious, and the 
eunuch had sowed the poisonous seeds of hatred in her heart, Li Tai-pa was 
forced to set off on his travel once more. Yet he was quite happy as he 
roamed through China's glorious countryside* baking wherever and for as 
long as he chose. He marie the most of fns shore lifetime, transforming it into 
something which all future generations could envy. Ten years went by like 
a single day* 

It was a moonlit night* and Li T'ai-po was travelling down the Yangtze 
towards Nanking, He donned royal court-dress, tin sat up in the boat and 
laughed- He laughed until the dh rant batiks rang with the sound. He laughed 
at die stupidity of a hide world which would never umlcricmtlhis great sod. 
Me knew by now dun Uh world-renown was assured. Rut what wai the 
world* after all * A tpeuk of dust m the Dili verse, a mere tin thing. And what 
was he himself? 1 j Tai-po could only laugh, and the river-banks sene back 
their uncanny response. 

Then came a. 0, 755, the unhappy year in which Emperor Hsiiau Tiling: 
died of a broken heart. In die confusi on of w ar. Li T'at-po escaped from La 
Yang. The rebel leader An Lu-shan occupied the city, and the waters of the 
rivet Lo ran red with blood. Li Vo took refuge in ihe mountains near Kin 
Kiang in the province of Kiaugsi. He was summoned to join the staff of 
Prince Li Ling. Later, he was sentenced to death, but hr was by now a 
grqp-hairtd old man, and his deadi-^cmence was co mm uted to one of 
banishment, Li Tai-po was forced to leave hii country’, bur as long as he 
could see mountains, valleys, blossoming peadi-trm and rt ampul Esk-pouds, 
he forgot all his cam. And so, raking ids time, he wandered happily west¬ 
ward. For some months he stayed with the governor of Wu Chang. On 
many a night brilliantly lit by the harvest moon he would Ik cradled in a 
boat, gently rocked by die waters of Lake Tung Ting. Me crossed the boiling 
gorges of the Yangtze and reached the town of Wu Shan. He was granted 
an amnesty, and visited Nanking once more. He had friends everywhere 
now, and everywhere he went he was greeted by the sound of his own poems. 
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He died in the town which is now called. Tai P'ing, in the province of 
Anhwei. How did he meet his death? He calmly let it approach, indeed, he 
evert went a little way to meet it It was a beautiful nig fit; and the moon¬ 
beams were dancing on die water. Draining his Ust pitcher of wine, Li 
Tai-po decided to do what only China's greatest poet could have done: he 
leant over die gunwale of his boat, p ut his arms about die moon's reflection, 
and sank Grom sight So even his death became a poem. 

It was Li Tape's wish to be buried in the green lulls near Tai P'ing, He 
bad spent the better part of his life in the open air. walking the mails beneath 
blossoming trees and the stars. Nature herself guided the brush which penned 
his eternal poems. He well knew that lie would live on ui another world, 
'Why ant f now beneath the green hills! 1 he wrote. T laugh, yet I cannot 
answer. My soul is now quite pure; it tarries in another heaven. And the 
earth belongs to no one. The peach-trees blossom* the waters flow and 
flow/ 

He wanted his poems never* never to fade. That h why he still speaks to 
m today, after years; 

1 paint letters, attended by solitude 

The bamboo surges like a sea. From bushes 

the dew falls like strings of pearb. 

I cast verses on ro the gleaming paper 
as pcach4jlos5oms are scattered its die mow. 

How long does the scent of the mandarin-fruit endure 
if a woman tatties it in her arm -pit! 

How long does snow thrive in die sunshine! 

But may this poem which I write down now 
last fbr ever, and for ever* and ior ever! 





PEKING, THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CITY IN THE 

WORLD 

» ihs GitC of (3)C Eimjl Order. one can wc in ihc dttfmce the Jive pa Lilian* 
t?n Cwl Hdi tuuctiui; Jngh into ihc air, jlmJ the ntac of^illnid in the jubce LudJjjjtfi, 
ihnauded by mitt and ran, 1 Ft™ Tft* vfPtki h$ by Hui-h Clm. 1938. 

A m As who has seen all die great dries in the world and wants to award 
one of them first prize for beauty will probably choose Peking;. Rio 
.drJaneiro lira in the loveliest bay in the world, Venice stands dreaming 
amid her Labyrinth of canals, New York is breathtaking, and Tokyo goes on 
waiting for die next earthquake, with snow-capped Fujiyama visible on 
dear days from rhe terraced roofs of her modem skyscrapers. 

But Peking has every tiring: beauty and tranquillity, fairy-tale palaces like 
Sleeping Beauties and streets teeming with exuberant life, die greatest past 
history and the most modem street-system m [lie world, secluded ponds and 
incomparable gardens, fabulous temples and shops and stores which over- 
whelm the eye with dieir profusion of wares. Mm who have travelled the 
whole world over, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, mrrdumts, scholars 
and collectors, liavc chosen to spend the rest of thrir days in Peking. Tourists 
have visited Peking to sec the sights, wandered through one palace after 
another, gazed at the temples, statues of Buddha and countless works of art, 
immersed themselves ever more deeply in die beauties of fine porcelain, 
embroidered silki, lacquer-wort, ivory and jade. And then, awaking tmm 
their reveries, they have found that twenty years hive gone by without their 
having assimilated more chan a tiny part of this inexhaustible city. 

1 knew a German army captain who had once — during the First World 
War — helped to defend German Tsingtao against the Japanese. He lived in 
Peking without doing much work, bur com forcibly, like all foreign residents. 
Perhaps he collected old bronzes and sold a piece or two occasionally — ot 
again, perhaps he did nothing at alt Foreign resident? in Peking were always 
so generous to their fclIow-Enrapeani dial none of them could ever eotne to 
grief The captain told me all about Tringtao. 

"And thou* E asked. 

Well, then came a spell in a Japanese p risoner-of-war camp. 

'And then? 1 

Thau Well, he came to Peking. 

"And whac did you do here/ 1 asked, 

"1 don't know/ he said quietly. *h seems as though I only came here 
yesterday, and yet twenty-five years have gone by since then- YouVe just 
here, diafs alL Time slips by, and each day is lovelier than the last.' 
c m 
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Peking has seen everything in its rime. In i121 p>c. a village stood on its 
site; 2000 years Inter, in a.p. 936, dbc Tarars attacked and rook die dry. In 
115T the Chinese reoceupied in Another hundred years, and ihc Mongols 
lay encamped beneath the city's mighty walls under the leadership of 
Jotgluz Khan, die most tea red man of Ids daw When all the metal inside 
the city liad been used op fur cannon-balk, the defenders staned melting 
down diver and eventually gold, and their ancient muzzle-loaders poured 
golden shot into Else Mongols' camp! In the end die dry was taken and 
destroyed* later to be rebuilt by Kublai Khan. Each new conqueror to 
arrive undertook fresh building: the Ming emperors, the M nidus emperors, 
and finally even the Europeans, who established the small garden-city known 
as the legation quarts'. Between 1421 and iozS, Peking was the capital of 
China. Today new misters are lodged within die w r alls of the ancient 
fortress, and Peking is once more the capital of 4 people of Goo millions 
who calmly accept their new regime just as they did all the others which 
preceded in 

Just under forty miles ham Peking die Great Wail winds westwards over 
endless stretches of mountain and steppe. Nearly twenty miles of masonry 
surround the two large quadrilateral sections of Peking. The northern pan is 
the Tartar dty> and site southern jure the Chinese. Six gates lead into the 
funner and nine into the latter, fmide the Tartar rify stands die rectangular 
walled cn dema re which courains the forbidden quarter of the imperial palato. 

it was the third ruler of the Ming Dvnasry, Emperor Yung lo. who made 
Peking his capital 111 iA-ir The palace 1 , he erected there surpassed in magni¬ 
ficence all die bmlJingi of his age. Even today. Verxulle* itself must pdc 
beside die bold and splendid design of these palace precincts. Yung Lo built 
temples and altars and laid nut many gardens bridges and ornamental ponds. 
Apart from the imperial buildings* a further fifteen palaces for the various 
princely families sprang up. The walls of Yung Lok dty are sixty-five fret 
thick at their foundations. 

Two hundred and twenty-five years later* in 1643, the last Mmg emperor 
was standing on his belvedere with a telescope, watching his enemies march¬ 
ing 10 the attack. In despair* he stabbed liis daughter and then hanged luni- 
self from a tree* which incidentally can still be seen to thn day. enclosed by 
an iron chain. 

It is well nigh impossible to put into words what really constitutes the 
enchantment of this most beautiful city in the world. Perhaps it is the 
symmetry of die doping roofs* stone replicas of the rents of ancient nomadic 
tribes, their four comers supported upon posts. Perhaps it is die red and 
yellow 1 cones in the glazed brickwork* which shines afar in the sunlight. 
Perhaps it is the splendid vistas which stretch from gate to gate and palace to 
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palace. Pcrliips it n the broad, ttraight streets. Perhaps it h the amfidal 
lakes, or die arched marble bridges, or the venerable old trees. Perhaps it is 
simply the courage which caused these bold visions in stone and wood to 
materialize, 

Ii is almost eerie to stand in die exact centre of die open-air Altar o£ Heaven 
and find tbit every call or sound you make produces a fiftecnfold echo from 
the palace buddings and distant hills around. Yet it only works if you stand 
in exactly that spot, if you step * mere yard away from die centre of the 
altar p die echo is silent. 

There is something; fantastic in the thought that it wii here in Peking, as 
long ago as tijt), that Old China established the earliest modem astronomical 
observatory m the world, where die movements of die $im J moon and stars 
were sEudicd- Not tar from die observatory stand the exam [nation halls 
where civil servants were obliged to undergo their written rests. The ima] 
examinations were so stiff that they drove many candidates literally one of 
tludr minds. The halli contain 10,000 cells, each measuring about 10 feet by 
5 fecL A small aperture in the wall was die examinee s sole source of Ugh 1 and 
food, the whole system being designed to ensure chat be did not ‘crib , Each 
individual was submitted to a thorough physical dicck-up before the ex¬ 
amination and then locked in for its duration, which could be up to 4 week or 
more. Nobody could hope to pas this exaimitation without having studied 
for many years. The huge columns inside the palaces, the filigree-work 
of their ceilmqs, the massive beams tow ering above the w ondering and hi- 
signtficant visitor, tlie dark green. walls hung with silk, the works of art. 
bronzes, porcelains and idols — all are so overw helmin g that die study of this 
dviliziirion makes a human lifetime seem like the second-hand on some eter¬ 
nal dock. Green jade is a very valuable senib-prcdous stone, especially if 
almost transparent, Even a piece of opaque green jade as big as a man s fist 
is worth a considerable sum of money. but in the Curbsdden city there is a 
sacrificial basin too heavy fot three strong men to carry, and is is carved 
nur of a single block of green jade. The Ming period, and in particular die 
fifteen di century, prodded the very finest pure darn die world can huaii. 
Of the Munclms, it was Emporor ifang-Iiai and liri successor Yung-cheng 
who had the finest and best porcelain niamifocrmc J in the ando'it imperial 
fircory at Chtng^te-Cbcn. Tlie Chinese porcelain factories always tried to 
produce 'pairs* of everything, which is to say, two specimens of each vase or 
basin or Large bowl they made. These ‘pairs' of the Cfi ien Lung period 
(173.6-^6) are only rarely to be foinid in the great metropolitan museums of 
the world, and their value r tins into thousands of dollars, especially when they 
belong to die black, green or rosc-^coloured fiiniLics — Le« when these 
colours predominate in diviu. Yet there ire choLiquids upon thousands of 
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lucli pairs in die pataca of Peking, ranging from tiny, almost transparent 
bowls to ’vases taller than a mail. 

Even timing the Second World War, there was no conceivable wjiim 
which this ci[y could nor fulfil. Yon could purchase gold ingots, silver plate* 
glorious dark-red amber necklaces, pieces ofjadc, diamonds, pearls, emeralds, 
every semi-predotts scone imaginable, coral Grom Turkestan, hand^carvcd 
ebony iumiturc, silks and brocades adorned with marvellous embroidery t 
Persian, Indian, Chinese and Mongolian carpets, Mongolian silver jewellery 
with its invariable garnishing of coral, trained falcons and cormorants taught 
to catch fish. Each Peking mrect had its own speciality. There was a jade 
Street* a flower Street, a Book Street, a Silver Street and even a Gold Street 
There was a street whose dozens of shops displayed no thins* but the most 
fascinating selections of bows and arrows. There were streccs of choice res¬ 
taurants specializing in duck dishes, whose pervasive aroma tempted the 
visitor as he rolled along on die noiseless wheels of his rickshaw. You could 
drug yourself on heroin and opium; you could pay girls to sing and boys to 
dance* or vice versa; you could buy things in the antique shops which any 
museum in die world would have accepted Irani you with gratitude — and 
all this for a comparatively small outlay* 

Soitie interesting people used to live in Peking, too* There were stranded 
millionaires, art-collectors of world-renown, experts on Mongolia* While 
Ruiiian gea tends, Swedish missionaries' sons who could conduct you into the 
depths of Mongolia and introduce you to its princes* dealers in camel-hair 
anti pale Sinologists, One elderly American woman used to make 3 practice 
of riding through the dty in her rickshaw for hours neb day* She was 
slightly crazy, and maintained a handsome, sturdy rickshaw coolie who used 
to trot through etc streets with her at a diabolical pace, the Stars and Stripes 
streaming out behind over the hack of her seat. You could aUo meet 2 
Frenchman who had married 2 Russian taxi-dancer from Harbin and only 
let her w T car Chinese clothes, or a Portuguese gentleman who was legally 
married to five Chinese women. At the large Rockefeller Hospital* which 
was staffed by excellent doctors of all nationalities, there was a Hungarian 
who made a living bv rearing lice on his own body and jelling them for 
purposes of medical research. 

Although they were still extremely attached 10 their lands of origin* all 
these people had grown new roots lit Peking. Their beam beat with a double 
rhythm* as it were, leaving them no peace. Each year that passed saw 
foreigners. Am means, Englishmen* Frenchmen* Swales and Japanese alike 
sending one treasure after the ocher back home to their qwti countries. Yet 
Pelting remained inexhaustible* and even her poorest Chinese inhabitants 
seemed contented. 
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Peking it a dear confirmation of the truth of Gautama Buddha's dictum: 
*Hc who sits still* wink* China's revolution was not initiated by Mao Ttt- 
tung, nor even by Sim Yat-sm. It is fifty centuries old* and a miraculous 
example of die survival of one not in one place. Babylonian and Egyptian 
supremacy and the golden ages of Greece and Rome flared up and died on t be 
funeral pyre of history* China survived them all intact. Slie never brooded 
on the past or doted on the future. Like nn other country in the world, she 
lived for the presen t with a shrewdness which overcame ail her difficulties and 
an immense store of patience which preserved her from rash action. Her 
only weapon was time- She never tried to conquer or die in die arrempc. 
She lost thousands of battles without ever Laving fought "to die bitter eud h * 
knowing that a decisive war spells danger and that it is better to withdraw 
tfian reach a decision, for withdrawal means life, Tao^-csCp the wise old man 
of China* said: * Who can clear muddy water* If it keeps still, it clean of its 
own accord/ 

At a time when die whole world was on the move and hungry for pro¬ 
gress! the 1 Kingdom of the Centre* slumbered Ott* lost in the depths of its 
own unreality* Every foreign visitor to the country was gripped by an 
almost debilitating sense of the greatness, timdessness and earth-bound 
quality of Chinese lire. China s immense vitality* her great powers of en¬ 
durance, her instinct for compromise, her scepticism and her adaptability 
were all tried and sterling qualities. Her w hole civilization was based on the 
tenet that it is better to fight one’s way through than fight to the death. 
The Chinese sometimes died for an unattainable ideal under compulsion, but 
never just For the sake of being heroes. 

That is how It was ... How will it be in the future* 

The Chinese lost their ancient religions long ago. and the only things 
diat survived were their ancestor-worship and their cqnscioumcss of hculy 
obligations. Now even the family is to give way before a new ideal. China 
is to become revivified and the tempo of her life heightened by the introduc- 
riun of machines and marching. State police and apoBce-Scatc. 

Should these new Chinese he ted back and forth a few times across the 
whole of northern Asia to the Urals and to Europe at this restless new pace, 
what sort of blood will then flow in the veins of the people who live between 
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JENGH 1 Z KHAN AND TAMERLANE— 
HATED, CURSED, LOVED AND ADMIRED 

jengfitz Klarr iKilocd lie peftplei of die iitpp'- TimerUne u;ifd ihem 1ft nde oitt*. 

F kom the Hungarian Puszta across die Ukraine, the Caspian bwlands 
and western Turkestan to Inn, and from the steppes of the Kirghiz 
across Dzungaria and Mongolia, to Manchuria, there extends a huge 
ribbon of strppe-iand stretelling front eastern Europe almost to the Pacific. 
From rime immemorial these regions have been inhabited by nomadic 
tares, 

Roy Chapman Andrews, who has undertaken numerous expeditions on 
behalf of the American Museum of National Srienco. and Henry Fairfield 
Osborne, have between them established that central Asia represents a vast 
sea of human history, hi fact, they regard die Gobi Desert as the original 
birth-place of mankind. Two or three million years ago there were men 
living in a great forest paradise where Mongolia now keq?s her lonely vigil, 
awaiting the crucial hour when she must choose between East and iitit. 
Andrews found forests of petrified trees which had died millions of years 
ago in the days when their 1 foliage was still f odder fo r dinosaurs. The bed ot 
an erstwhile rivet disclosed the remains of early mammals and fresh-water 
shell-fish. Furthermore, the skeleton of a pre-Mongolian nun was unearthed, 
a human being over K fort 6 inches in height who muit have hunted in these 
parts long before King Tmaiikhamiin did in Egypt. 

Attila, Jcughiz Khan and Tamerlane - those are the three great names 
which ring m our cats whenever we think of the Huns and Mongols im¬ 
mense marches of conquest. Attila was killed on the Marne in 451, Jengliiz 
Khan and Tamerlane were never detea ted. Quite how far these pcoplr with 
their high clicck-boiics and narrow eyes actually pnsetrsted into Europe 
from the eastern end of Ana across the Unis-in other words, how far 
Tartars (more correctly Tatars*), Turkescams, Mongols, Kalmucks and 
Buriats arc cthnul rgirally related - is a scientific jungle which it would be 
pointless to tty to cpluft. It must not be forgotten, however, that Finnish, 
Estonian and Hungarian are closer to Mongolian than they arc to any other 
language of western Europe, 

Only 700 years mu, 3 single man managed lu conquer almost the whole of 
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Eurasia. During their campaigns* Jengbiz Kimi and his horsemen covered 
nearly a hundred degrees of latitude. Such dries as did not submit volun¬ 
tarily were trampled into the dust. Jenghiz altered the course of rivers and 
peopled deserts with hosts of refugees ind dying men, leaving their burial 
problems to be solved by the attentions ofwolves and vultures. Mr was only 
a nomadic hunter -and a herdsman king, yet he managed to outwit three 
world empires in the game of strategy. He had never seen a dey nor learned 
how townie* yet he laid down a code of laws wJikh served a large number 
of nations, He ruled the world fiom Korea to Hungary and from China to 
Fran. Moscow* before whose: gates both Napoleon and Hitler came to grief] 
was captured ten years after Jcngliiz Khan "* death. 

The area between die sources of the Kenden. the Onoa and the Tula is an 
uncharted region of green grassland and high* Wind-swept plateaux* He dur¬ 
ing ihr icy winter nights by the mysterious glow of the aurora borealis* and 
covered with huge flocks of birds in summer — a countryside which only 
knows the language of freedom and the open air. Here lay the home of the 
Huns, the Turks and the Mongols* and here Jemghiz Khan was bom. The 
children in this comer of the northern Gobi never had to be toughened to 
withstand hardship. They were bom tough I Their baby-foods were 
mother's and mare's milL Babyhood once past* they were obliged to take 
the place! farthest from the tent fire* there to reflect on the liardships of life 
when young and die hopelessness of told -ind hunger Even In spring¬ 
time, when the marcs and cows produced most tirilk, their training con- 
tinned; then they went hunting wolf and antelope, In w inter die strongest 
men always ate first* while die women, old people and children ]jid about 
each other unmercifully for the sake of the bones and scraps. And the 
children not only had each other to contend with, but the dogv too. To¬ 
wards die end of winter* when the community** stock of c attic JtaJ dwindled 
away and tio more animals could be slaughtered, they simply learned to put 
up with hunger. As long as thr world went on being conquered by virtue 
not of superior machines but of greater human endurance, it was easy to 
account for the victorious campaigns of Islam, the Arabs and the Mongols- 

Jctighiz Khan was bom in a tent of felt, known as a ywtf- These yum 
were mobile dwellings transported on carts drawn by dozens or oxen. 
Temudmx, as vouag Jenghiz Khan was called, had a very beautiful mother. 
Yuhiu Sec. She had been abducted bj Jcnglilz Khanb father while actually 
on her bridal journey, but she had retired herself to her fate. 

One day while Temuehin %vas still a youth* lie and hi* father were enter¬ 
tained by a strange warrior in his tent- Trmuehin caught sight of a Jink 
girl siding ui one comer. She was very pretry. and he asked his father 
whether he might marry her. The gtrfi father said that although his daugh- 
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ter was still rather young, being only nine years old, Temuchin was welcome 
ro look her over. Next day the transaction was completed and she was 
betrothed to Tcmndabi. A few days bier, however, TcrnucIxuTs father was 
poisoned, md from then on the lad was always nis the run, constantly 
pursued by enemies who feared that die young prince might try to assume 
his father's leadership. He was captured and pur into a wooden yoke, escaped 
with iris hands and arms still Lulled to it, was freed* and fought for bis life. 
It was all good schonhug for die genenikliip winch was to follow. 

After ititerminable battles against numerous Tartar tribe*, Jcfiglur Khan 
was finally proclaimed Khan of the united Mongol and Tartar peoples. 

At this juncture, the Khan declared that he had been called by Heaven to 
conquer the world* This implicit belief in his divine vocation commtmfr 
cated itself to his troops* and he led them on from one victory to another. 
The land of the Uigurs in the middle of central Asia submitted to him 
voluntarily, and Jenghiz Khan became overlord of all the Tartars. In the 
year 121 j t when be was probably fifty-six years old, Jenghiz Khan led hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of Mongols against the Great Wall. He stormed the gate- 
tom with relative ease, but the conquest: of China took lum five long years, 
h was not until Ul$ that the capital, YcJi-dCirig, or modern Peking, was 
taken by storm and pillaged* Jenghii Khan sent ambassadors to Turkestan, 
on]y to jiave them murdered by the commander of a framer-Toitra* who 
mummed hinu An army 700,00-1 strong fo!Imecd them. Bokhara and 
Samarkand were stormed, plundered and burned. Samarkand wai a royal 
capital, and one of t 3 jc greatest commerda] centres in the world* It was 
enclosed by walls and fortifications two and a half miles in drrumferoice h 
and garrisoned by a force of t io t ooo men equipped with more than rwenry 
war-elephants. Whenever the msanahlc Khan Si ad taken such 1 dr/ he used 
to single out the artisans and present them as slaves 10 his sons and generals. 
Samarkand supplied no Jess than 30*000 such prisoners and, in addition. 
Jenghiz Khan earmarked a simitar number of able-bodied men for military 
purposes, transport and so forth. All the prettiest girls were taken into the 
Khan's ‘inner chambers 1 , of course, and the rest of the inhabitants w ere be¬ 
headed. Any of the enemy who managed to escape, like the Kankalis. for 
instance, were defeated by cunning* Jctghk Khan generously granted die 
Ran k alts permission iti don Mongolian uniform. They did so, marched 
happily into Jus omp, and were 'collctdvdy liquidated 
The conquest of Mers d-Shahidstian, one of ihe oldest cities in the world, 
brought jenghiz Khan's reputed score c*f massacred virtinu To i^oo.ooo, The 
city was so thoroughly razed 10 the ground that practically nothing was left 
of it, jenghiz Khan dispatched hi* victorious armies as fm as the banks of the 
Dnieper, and in izati, when he was probably severny-one years old, he 
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marched once again at the head of lib warriors against north-wesc Chmn 
After several successful battle*, he lianded oyct die task of annihilating the 
enemy army to Iiis sons. 

jeughiJt Khan’s invariable maxim was: 'The conquered never become their 
conquerors* tnends. The destruction of the conquered is the conquerors' 
best guarantee of safety / 

In tile summer of die year 1357, Jcngtiiz Khan retired to the mountains of 
huibpang* west of Peking. Uneasy of mind and perhaps guessing that he was 
soon to die, he went to Shan-sh where he was smack down by a severe 
fever. As he was dying, lie turned to his friend Kihikm Bahadur and said: 
'Be a true friend to my wife Borzai , 1 (she was. die nine-year-old girl lie had 
taken ai his lust wife) 'and be a friend to my sons Ogotai and Tide. A man's 
body is not imperishable- without a bouse or a resting-place it decays. What 
you have to do, do with all your might. Do not be influenced by the wishes 
of others, and you will win the support uf many. I must take my leave of you 
and depart. The boy Kubki will some day sit upon my throne, and he will 
guard your welfare as [ have done/ 

Having been throughout Ills lift: not only a ruthless conqueror but also a 
brilliant statesman, organizer and planner, Jcngbiz Khan still mummed to 
administer the most important affairs of state from his death-bed. He com¬ 
manded fils Youngest son Omhigin to undertake & further campaign against 
China, employing a plan which he expounded in great detail. As for hb 
empire, he divided it between lib five suns. 

The dead Khan's body was secretly conveyed to Mongolia. So iliat no 
our could break the unbelievable news of the great ruler's death prematurely, 
the escort of his funeral train slaughtered any travellers or tribes who were 
unlucky enough to meet it on the way* It was only when the procession had 
reached the great ordfi, or tented city, which stood at the source of the Kern- 
leu that die Khan's death was made public- The coffin was carried into each 
of ]iis many writes" yurts in turn, so that they might all have an opportunity 
oi joining in dir k men cations. Thousands of Jiis wive*, children and grand- 
children were summoned together, and furry beautiful daughters of the 
tinhiliiy were burned on his pyre, 

Jenghiz Khan owned about 500 wives and concubines, among whom were 
beautiful captives from every race in Asia ami Europe- He had a much more 
efficient incthnd of choosing 'beauty queens' than die judge* of our modem 
contests. Every captain in his army turned the most beautiful girls taken 
from a defeated city over ro the colonel; the colonel* after an intermediate 
weediiigHout process, turned them over to the general, who, after further 
careful selection* passed them on to die army commander. The army com¬ 
mander then sent tins 'cram of the nations 1 to Jengbiz Khan, in that way. 
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every land was carefully combed for the benefit of die KliaiH ' inner cham¬ 
bers'. Besides hh Era and deamc wife Bo mi, hr o^ned another four prin¬ 
cipal wives* They wept loudiy over his grave, but Bortai grieved in silence 
for ihc conqueror of the world w hom she had once enchanted when he W5S 
still Temuebin. She was nine years old when he bought her, but he did not 
tnake her Ins wife until she was seventeen. 

In the history of Asia* no years arc like a single day. a.d. 1336 saw the 
binh of Tiniim the fabulous’ Tamerlane, at Kwh in W'otent Turkestan. 
J eng biz Khan was a Mongol Timur was of Mongolian extraction, but Ids 
language was Turkish. While tiot a direct defendant of Jciighk Khan, he 
Was a true son of die steppes. He become ehictom uf ids tribe at the age ol 
thirry-fotir* after a spell as joint regent w ith liis brother-in-law Hinson. 
One day he became tired of sharing authority, so he murder ed hi* rival, put 
his small kingdom m order, and set out to conquer the world. During one 
battle he received a wound in the foot which made him limp for die rest of 
liis life. That is how the Persians came to roll liim Timur i krtg t or Timur the 
lame". 

The "Lame Onf subjugated Persia and then central Asu r from the Great 
Wall to Moscow. In ij&£ he pushed on towards India, Where cruelty was 
concerned, this ^enrienun putjengluz Khan writ in the shade. He purloined 
Syria fiorn the Mamelukes, overran the Turkish Sufuu s empire with his 
immense army* and in 1402 defeated Bivczid the Ottoman on die plain of 
Angora. In 1450 he prepared an expedition against China - l hen death 
overtook |um + 

Like Jcnghri Khan, this dictator and conqueror was aka a brilliant states¬ 
man. He required his political officials to combine justice with strituicsj^ to 
look after the peasantry, and to protect trade. He insisted that his officer* 
keep their troops well equipped. Each horseman had to have two mounts, 
a bow and a well-filled quiver, a sword, a battle-axe, a saw, some twine and 
ten scwTug-ncedlci. Moreover, one tent hail to be provided for every 
eighteen men in camp. 

Timur was a patron of the am and sciences, and even developed a personal 
talent for writing. He was a Napoleon with die Jispondon. o£ a Himmler. 
ScrioiHi gloomy and an enemy oi gaiety, he blended loLI calculation with 
incredible toughness and generosity. He knew how to defer to others and 
withdraw into die background when prudence demanded ii. In his youth he 
spent a month roiming 111 the wildemcsx, and underwent a period of 
lemporory captivity. During this icrm of imprison man his beloved young 
wife was kept locked up m x cow-shed swarming with flea* and vermin. But 
like her husband, she could 'take it P . 

In Luer years it was Timur's habit to recuperate from die great hardships 
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of his military campaigns at his dry of summer residence, Samarkand, where 
be assembled huge quantifies of booty, including the finest works of art from 
every country in the Astatic world and numerous princesses complete with 
dowries, slaves, servants, artists, museum and scholar*, it was at Samarkand 
that be h eld die drunken orgici at which thousands of guests ate food from 
golden dishes and drank wine from golden beakers; at which whole roast 
horses were sampled, and ladies cf the court paraded in gowns of silk, velvet 
and sarin* or in red vitken robes adorned with gold lace and furnished with 
trains so long that it frequently took fifteen maidservants to carry them. 
Here could be seen helmet-like hats set with pearls, rubies, emeralds and long 
wliicc feathers whkh hung down over a woman's eyes and endowed her face 
with an especial charm when she moved, 

Timur |>osscs$cd great personal courage. After bis fourth campaign against 
Khwarixm, one of his adversaries hit upon the bizarre idea of replacing the 
wholesale slaughter of pitched battle by haiid-10-hand combat between him¬ 
self and Timur. He made his dangerous ■, pponcdt a proposition which 
might well metres' m all today, *How much longer must tlir world suffer 
pain and misery for the site of two men? The welfare of mankind and the 
nations demands t!iai diey should enter the lists alone and cry their fortune/ 
Tmiur was delighted with the challenge, and was the first to arrive ac the 
place of battle* But when he called for hu opponent in a loud voice, be was 
nowhere to be found. 

Human life, w hether his own or other men's, was as little sacred to Timur 
as that of an insect. Yet he was capable of mourni ng deeply fur relations or 
briends when they died. If need arose he could also play the Islamic fanatic, 
and he was as adept at selecting the appropriate role from his large repertoire 
as any versatile character actor, 

Jenghiz Khan's aim had been to unite all the nomadic peoples of the world 
in overthrowing the settled civilizations. Timur had no fixed aims. Ah 
Clio ugh * till a nomad himself he w T as hopelessly in love with the culture of the 
irttled races, and luxuriated at Samarkand while his armies fought in tents. 

"Pray for my soul/ he told his assembled wives as he Jay on his dcath^bod 
in Otraj at the age ol seventy-one. fl Do not wail or grieve/ he hade them 
feebly* Tor lamentation is pointless. No one has ever yet driven death away 
by weeping. Instead ot tearing your clothes and tunning madly abour, hs- 
seech God to be merciful to my soul/ 

It was a sromiy night in January. The wind howled without respite, and 
the weaker tne dying man became the louder the thunder rolled, while 
pneso intoned incessant prayers from die Koran. 

Hated and cursed, loved and admired, Timur breathed hil laiL No other 
figure m history is so rich hi contradictions. No either tyrant or ruler has 
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bent responsible for so ninth destruction and devastation, no autocrat was 
ever sucb a brilliant administrator, none at ante so dreaded and so admired. 
Far from abating, this admiration of hint grew with the passage of dine, and 
kings of Europe and tsars of Russia alike marvelled at Isis deeds for many 
centuries after his death. The people of Asia still sing his praises today, and 
the peasants of modem Pamir point proudly to the milrs of drainage installa¬ 
tions which he built into the rock. Directing the foreign visitors attention to 
roads, n u d 1 . diverted rivers, wells and dams, they say; Timur did all dust. 
And even today, when Mongol mothers suckle their children at liaits on their 
endless wanderings, they still hug them songs of Timur i leng and great 
Jeagltiz Khan. 
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SOME DAY THE BEAR WILL RETURN 

The Ainu 

A imifl frrrff eaciinct EmlLo-Euj^jwjjl net of SSIsctlue origan tiCl njrtiviag, cn 
Hvfck jido quU 

I T seems fantastic due in the midst of all the Mongoloid people of eastern 
Asta there should still survive an isolated racial group of Caucasian stock, 
a Little band of ‘Old Siberians 1 who arc related to west Europeans in 
physique* skull formation and colour of skin, Hie last descendants of a 
dying race, some 15,000 of these Ainu arc still living on the large island of 
Sakliahn ai die north cm extremity of Japan, The Ainu have presented 
ethnologists with a tint tuber of problems of which the greatest* namely the 
(jucsrjou of their place ui origin,, remain* virtual] y uiijuuwcrcd to this day. 
The problem becomes even more obscure what it is related to the fact that 
this very ancient Caurasian (hii^Eufopcjn) fare at one rime occupied al] 
tiie Japanese island^ long before Polynesian and Moiigiibiti people: 1 - ever ict 
foot on diem. The Ainu had already been established there for a long tune 
when Japan's hot onpetor, Jrnimn Tamo, came across front the southern 
Island of Kyushu to the main island of Vauiato in 66 0 b.c;. 

There arc* in fact* mountains and places throughout the whole of Japan 
whose names arc derived from die Atnu language, Hokkaido s capital, 
Sapporo* Mauka on Sakhalin and Tanto in Siberia are all Ainu names. Yes, 
even the extitici volcano Fuji* the must beautiful mountain in the world, 
owes its name to the Ainu, The Ainu's ancient household god and father of 
their face is called Skisd koro Ekashi, and his wife, the divine grandmother 
of fire whose throne floats invisibly in die heart of dvr flamei ou the hearth, is 
called Fuji, It may be that once upon a rime, long before limory began, the 
Amu actually witnessed the birth of Fitji-110-yaina die fire-mountain as it 
sprang from die ground* spewing mwrfs of lava and basalt into die iky* 
eventually to reign in stately suprcimcy over dJ other mountains. Fu_js must 
liavc been a sacred mountain long before there was such a place as ‘Japan** 
and before the men who were to make Nippou a world-power ever arrived 
at her shores. 

Tile cultural period which followed the Ice Age was a time when the 
earth already enjoyed 2 warm* dry climate* and is known to Science as the 
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Neolithic Age, that is, the later Stone Age, from the Greek mwj (= recent) 
and Jithas [ — stone). During tills period, fume where about jokhSkj s,c. p 
TOA ti w as already carving and drilling stone to make implements and weapons. 
He had a permanent abode and was cultivating wheat, barley, mjH« and 
leguminous plants, storing his supplies in [jams, taming and training domestic 
animals, among them dogs, and using wood for building houses. Bur before 
ur;ti! thought of builtliiig liousts he lived in elves, and [hejapanest ongiinllv 
ailed the Ainu TiUu^nna. which means 'earth-spiders’. Translated into 
the Ainu language tlm would have signified ‘cave-dwellers', and in (her the 
Ajnit did it one time livt; in eaves. 

So this puzzling creature die Caucasian or Indo-European Ainu was 
already resident in Japan during die Neolithic period. There arc two different 
kinds of earthenware to be found in die graves dating from Neolithic times* 

* ey belong either to the Jomon ot die Yayoi 1 type. The Jomoit type are 
m ore cominniily found in tile north and cast and ate considered to be earlier 
in date- While technically inferior to the Yayoi, they arc artistically much 
more beautiful. A thorough exa mination of the bones or fossils taken from 
N cou tllie graves lias Jed scholars to the conclusion that the joisiuii people 
corresponded in physique to the Ainu who still survive today, and that the 
Ainoidi hid spread their Jomon culture over the whole of Japan before some 
oilier race or races started to cards them up with the Yayoi sty le. 

We can well imagine w hat terrible wars these different races must have 
waged against each other; how the new arrivals mntr have driven a wedge 
into the Ainu, forcing them to withdraw farther and farther to the north and 
south: and how the las: Ainu in die south must ultimately have been killed 
off. leaving a remnant of these 'Indo-Europeans ot *Old Siberians' to subsist 
on Hokkaido and Sakhalin in rile* far north. Even in A.D. 720 they were still 
putting up such a desperate resistance that the Japanese were obliged to 
muster soldiers from nine different provinces before they managed to defeat 
diem. I‘low ever, as time went by the Ainu expended so much of their 
strength in intcmfdne struggle! that they eventually became exliaustcd and 
were left to await their final extinction on Hokkaido and Sakhalin. 

In about 1600 there were still 50,000 Ainu on Hokkaido as compared with 
12,000 Japanese; in 1700. 50.000 Ainu and zo.ooo Japanese. By t£co die 
scales had tipped us favour of the Japanese, with 20,000 Amu and jo.OOO 
Japanese, and today a mere j 5,000 Ainu arc eking out a poor existence there 
while die j t ooa,oooJapanese inhabitants turn diem to good use in die tmtnsE 
trade as an “erJmclogical miracle'. The inexorable mathematics of the Ainu's 
sready decrease in population make it possible to forecast the actual date when 
the Ust of die Ainu will return to dust, and when the sentence of extinction 
will finally be carried out. 
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It seems 33 though history gives every rate on earth its one big dbailee, in 
gohlcn age, its span of life, in ^season'. Humanity's stop-watch ticks on un¬ 
noticed, uadi suddenly die dying hour is at hand. One is tempted to wonder 
what difference ic would have made to die course of history had die Amu, the 
Old Siberians, maintained their hold on the islands of japan. 

Hie question is a hard otic to answer, for races not only constitute distinct 
entities but also imctmirigle to the best of their ability and taste. The Ainu 
and the Japanese mingled in this way from the dawn ofhistcrfy onwards, and 
Ainu blood Hows in the veins of the Japanese just as surely as that of the 
Mongols and the people of the South Seas docs in die veins of the Ainu. 

In the year 1&77 a young and energetic theologian went out to visit the 
Ainu. His name was John Batchelor, and he was a scientist and missionary. 
He got to know the Ainu really well, made a study of their language and 
customs, won ttidr ailtrction, and remained their staunch friend until die 
end of his days, lie affected a very long beard, indderktaily, jmi hie the 
Ainu men. As a very old man he wrote from Hokkaido: H ! have more than 
reached the age of rcriremait. Yet I am still here on the spot, where ! can 
go on helping the Ainu.' The Japanese made Dr Batch clot an honorary 
member of the Hokkaido government, and in the twilight of his bnuittc 
life he was awarded a pension in recognition of im services to the Ainu race. 

Ic is Batchelor whom we have to thank for out deepest itinghr into the 
speech* grammar and way of life of this dying rate. Almost every piece of 
information we possess about the Ainu is the result of Dr Batchelor's pains¬ 
taking research. No one who wanders through the squat grey Ainu villages 
on Hokkaido today can fad to notice the feeble reflection of an ancient life 
which was dose to Nature and on Ultimate terms wijtfi spirits and departed 
ancestor*. 

The spirits ate still there today, perching everywhere* lurking, hovering 
on the breezes. Even now the old Ainu men hear their voices, struggle with 
than* fed themselves persecuted by than and reminded of the inevitable 
aimilularioit of dior race, Tile dothevchc>ts of die Ainu sttl! contain ancient 
and beautifully ornamented r^bci of elm barL The call of the UiDimtains 
still echoes alluringly from the primeval tunc when the mountains of 
northern Asia were sacred You will often find an Ainu wandering on the 
slopes of a volcano, yet if you ask him why, he will nor be able to tell yon* 
The Ainu still wear line furs and skins — bear, seal, dog, fox and reindeer — 
for Hokkaido lias always been cold in winter, and an icy wind blows across 
from the Okhotsk Sea. They still have their totems, too, those animistic 
dan symbols which link ail the dvilmrions of the Pacific so mysteriously. 

The Ainu ra to have been inspired from earliest rimes by the belief 
illustrated in the Old Testament story of Samson: that physical strength 
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reposes in a man's hair* They always believed, and sdil do* that strength and 
hair go together, and take great care to lose none. The men wear long 
beards and regard the adornment as sacred. The Ainu have been nicknamed 
the Tolstoys of Hokkaido', Only a woman who lias lost her husband may 
tear out her ban — and then she probably lias good reason, for all authorities 
unanimously agree that Ainu mm treat their womenfolk well, lucked, 
women were so highly esteemed in the old days tliat die Ainu practised poly¬ 
andry, or a plurality of husbands to one wife. Later* however, polygamy 
became customary* and one man could marry feveraJ women. 

In early tunes Ainu women used to have their hands* arms and forehead 
ornamentally tattooed, and tlieir mouths enlarged by a ring of blue-black 
tattooing. This was carried out when the subject was sell in early childhood 
and was effected by % senes of knife incisions wlikh could never be erased* 
The cuts were then anointed with juices extracted from tree-bark, which 
made the process an extremely painful one. The origin of the custom is 
unblown, but it may possibly have been ^ primitive method of branding 
women who had been captured h battle from defeated tribes t*- make 
escape impossible for them. 

One is so easily tempted to dismiss any dying race -is ‘primitive". On the 
verge of extinction at the end of a cultural evolution lasting thousands of 
years,, very little survives of the Ainu's world* yet it was dtidc j very thriving 
place, rfreii gods were as numerous as the muluplicity of the natural pheno¬ 
mena winch they represented, for the Ainu religion has always been a form 
of nature-worship. Amorphous and invisible beings dwelt in every place 
where one could walk or look* Rocks, ibh, trees, the sun, andL in particular, 
lire, were all worshipped as sacred things. Witchcraft and magic dominated 
the Ainu's existence, and the invisible link between man and superhuman 
forces was maintained by tlieir witch-doctor, or shwuuh 

There b some tiling of dir Tungu&ei hi tile Ainu* something of the Siberian 
forest-peoples" civilization in their tmshakcable belief in the animation of 
inanimate objects, or ‘animism', something of the demonic spirits which 
infest the forests* mnuntiins and marshes of the Taiga of Hunt-east Asia, 

All the v arious Tungus tribes believed litas die bear* being the mml man¬ 
like creature in their natural environment* constituted a mediator between 
this world and the ncxr. North-east Asia ss full of bear stories based on this 
belief. The bear speaks, aces and intervenes m the destiny of man. He both 
sympathizes with and suffers like msra himself He is tbc 'exalted being who 
lives among the mountains’. That is exactly what the Ainu call him’ Ithn- 
un-htnzm, T hi- word ktitnui i* probably the original form of ihc Ijpanese 
word hi/ffti, meaning deity. 

Every race on earth lias concerned itself with die problem of man’s 
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rekticmdiip with the dead. We are bera, we Iter, we toil* we Laugh a little* 
we cry* we die. While each generation of men contributes something new 
to die stone of experience, they would be :>o much wiser if only the spirits of 
all those who have gone before could assist them in their task. A mau\ fife¬ 
time is so short that he cannot achieve nr learn very mud]. If there were no 
means of communicating with one s forefathers and the spiritual world of 
departed souls, life would be unbearable. But how is this liaison with the 
spiritual realm of earthly and bodily dissolution ro be effected i 
That is exactly what die bear is there for, the Ainu tell usl When a bear :s 
stripped of its drift, ie looks alarmingly like a man. So that is what it is — a 
human being in furry clothes, Tlie Ainu sec the bear as a mediator between 
their own harsh world and the world of disembodied souls. Exactly when 
they came to this conclusion, no amount of research will ever disclose, but 
the Akui just Jbtfp* and that is that- Tliat is why their most important festival 
is the iyottimtUy or sending home of souls. In it* a bear is killed and his soul 
sent fonh alive out ofhis body to visit hb bear ancestors. Some day the bear 
will rcEum, only k> be dispatched once more. His flesh is eaten, his blood u 
drunk* and his soul performs its mission. To the Ainu, that is the divine 
order of tilings* the eternal cycle, die be-all and end-all of tilings, and 
thousand! of years have done no thing to shake their belief 

A bear-cub is carefully reared, fed and nursed. He is even assigned an 
Ainu wet-nurse whosuckles Iiim at her breast — until the young bears claws 
become too sharp, when he is shut up in a cage. 

Thr villagers regularly come to visit the h'ar in his abode, greeting him in 
die most friendly fashion. Master Bruin goes on living like this tar two yean, 
and then comes die big festival with its preparations and invitations. I, so- 
and-so, living at such-and-such a place, am going to send my dear little 
bcar-Hiub back to his home in the mountains. Come, masters and friends, to 
the feast. We wish to celebrate die joyful departure of the exalted one, come P 
The guests arrive* a few of the women coming early to help the lady of the 
house with her preparations. The bear is led round the huts for the last time 
to receive the friendly salutations of all the villagers (a proceeding which 
naturally irritates him). Then be is taken to the place of 1 transformation, 
where he is addressed as follows; "We greet you. We have nourished yon 
wkh great care because we love you so much Now chat you are fully 
grown, we are sending you off to your father and mother. Wlicn you arrive, 
speak w ell of us. and tell them how good we Siive been to yon. Come back 
to m again, and we will hold a new festival and wnd you off once more, 1 
After that the bear Ls tied up, tormrsued by ill the gucrei, shot full of 
arrows and, while still not dead, thrashed. The more frenzied the animal 
become*, the more overjoyed the guests arc. As soon as he begins to grow 
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weak be is 'dispatched on his home ward way by strangulation, or p less 
commonly, by being nod to two stakes and lolled by an arrow m the hem. 
After pan of the m eal has been eaten raw and the blood drunk, the remainder 
of the animat is boiled. The meal is improved by the invisible co-operation 
of Fuji* the goddess of fire, and her daughter, *£hc maiden of the cooking- 
pot'. Thr men anoint themselves with the bear's blood, wliicb is considered 
a Sovereign means of ensuring success in hunting, and die bear's skull is 
exhibited outside die house facing east, for purposes of worship. When 
the imfomnme beast's >onl is assumed to have left its body and to be 
rising heavenwards, the men loose off a few more arrows in anarxh--asterly 
direction. 

We come now to the most mysterious thing about the bear-cult. After its 
death* the bear is known as chwuk$r&$itru t which signifies 'prophet* or 
'guardian 1 . The Ainu use the same word to describe the Pole Star in the 
constellation of the Lesser Bear. So it setrns that the distant civilizations of 
the Mediterranean and die Ainu have both associated this constellation with 
the bear from very ancient times. It is dim tJiat the soul of die creature which 
dse Ainu believe to be their redeemer ami mediator finds its final destination. 
On the way from Mnroran to Sapporo I passed through the ullage of 
Clntosc, 1 went dim ugh a large number of I i rtlc Ainu villages on Hokkaido 
and visited Yuiappu* Oshamamu and ShiraoL The Ainu told me: 'They've 
forbidden the bear-festival. They think it's crock' 

k Dn you still believe in die homecoming of the bear's soulf I asked 'Do 
you really beheve diac it can return r* 

They laughed, fc Of course we don't/ they said. 'What do you take us 
for! 1 

It was cold and dark. The first stars were beginning to twinkle above the 
volcanoes of the Shishhna range I had just left the low-bulk Ainu hue when 
the little girl who had been plying us with sake (Japanese ftcc-woe} tan out 
after me. 

'Do you know what we do now/ die wliispcrcd, ‘We kill foses and 
crows and sparrow? and send f/iei \r souls off — irttfrdd, you under standf 
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liijlMVi HckttchJ. the cdefeucd bli^d ieboUr, wu rcaiiiiig the C 'rnfi Afwwjdiii/f M-i’ti 
hb Fufib- tbf wm<i hi**- shier Ltntp otm tawj suiedy ew ^ratbag*, 

tiil pupdi Parted to fidget. Tlw lighi hut geme ffliL' they uii “Thai only ihowi you/ 
omwcrrd Hanm'i, Vhat a uuliwti is b u> (uve i<t ?fcly on vnm eyea." 

F our large islands, 600 smaller ones* and Soqq minute islets which arc 
often, hide more than mountain peats stacking out of the sea: that is 
Japan, 

Eleven ranges comprising igi volcanoes extend over the whole length of 
the islands from Kyushu in the south to Hokkaido in the north, $S of ihcse 
volcanoes are still active, Fuji-no-yama is Japan's highest and as the same 
time her most beautifuJ mountain. This 12*39.^(001 kmg among moun¬ 
tains is in fact a volcano which has been extinct nnce 1707. 

However, if you wxnt m see the biggest crater in the world yon mint 
climb Aso-rake, the lip of whose crater measures nearly a hundred milt:; in 
circumference But take care — it makes a dangerous walk. For A jo ts srill 
sending the smote from its subterranean furnaces into the skies, and large 
fragm ents of magma come hurtling down out of the clouds into its depths. 
There are hot springs, wonderful natural parks and rugged tnotmtaim to 
be found every where in Japan, Only a fifth other surface is suitable for 
agriculture. 

The Japanese experience a perceptible earth-rremor at Icau once every 
three days. On September tst p [923, an earthquake killed 120,000 people, 
and since that day there have been 110 less than 12*000 ennh-cremars in the 
'very noticeable* category. 

Fuji-no-yama is said to have sprung blazing out of the ground one dread¬ 
ful, haunted night m the year 2#6 b.c. It lias crated the most beautiful 
landscape in the world* and no one who stands on rtic summit of the moun¬ 
tain to witch the red diisc of the sun come leaping up over die Pacific horizon 
can tail to understand why Japan is called + thc land of the rising surf. 

On clear days die snow-capped peak, of Fuji-tio-yama is visible from 
Tokyo* and during the war American pilots found then way to die dry 
With deadly accuracy merely by pointing die noses of their roaring aircraft 
at the dream-like beauty of its summit U wat not the first time diat Fuji- 
Uo-yama had brought death. 

To say shat these isbndj arc dose to the gods is not just to quote legends or 
myths fostered by indent visionaries, Every morning and e venin g the 
mountain peaks soar into the clouds above their swathing mists just as they 
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did when Ninigh thi: forefather of Jimmu, Japan *s first emperor, climbed 
down them out of heaven* 

Tile official history of Japan begins in tftio i.c. Japanese historians expressly 
state that this year marks only dir earthly inauguration of me oldest imperial 
dynasty in she world* The Emperor^ ancestors existed in heaven a long 
time before thai* and history and legend alike link their origins directly with 
rhe sror]' of Creation, The first god Izanagi and his consun Izaaanii created 
an original island where they settled down mid produced more siLuidb and 
gods. Izanami died in giving birth to her son the Tire-god. 4tid. like Eurydicc. 
went down to the underworlds Of pheus^fashiuii* Izznagi followed hrr with 
die in lent ion of bringing her back,, hut as he wai leading her oui of the 
underworld he fumed to look at kef t a dung lie had been expressly forbidden 
to do, feananh immediately vanished* and Izanagi was left to escape from 
die realm of the dead on his owtu 

Tile Greek story of Orplieus and ihc Izamgi myth of Japan display a 
perfect similarity. Separated by a hemisphere, these two ancient themes 
nevertheless agree m almost every detail. What is the reason* We jusr do 
not knowj and we shall never find out After all, m the beginning was die 
word, and in the beginning its validity seems to have extended all the way 
round the globe. 

But why did Japan's first emperor dinib down out of the jiyi 

The Japanese can give us die precise reason. E^aiugi granted the sover¬ 
eignty o t the sky lu die SuiHgoddcis Amaierasu-Ornikarni. Her brother 
die Storm-g^id Susa-iio-e, was an uncouth character who spent his time 
devastating nee-field* and ditches and wreaking ail kinds of mischief, The 
Sun-goddess Amatcnsi] took refuge from her brother in a cave, and the 
world became darkened. Eight myriad gods (the Milky Way* perhaps) took 
up their station outside her cave and debated how best to persuade the 
touchy lady to come out. Meanwhile* Amano-Uzume* the bdlct-danccr of 
heaven, performed a somewhat indecent dance which brought roars of 
laughter from her divine audience, (The Japanese gods were no prudes!) 
Becoming curious to know whir was going on outside her cave, die Sun- 
goddess pushed die stone which blocked its mouth a hnle 10 one side, jmt 
to have a peep. The earth was bathed in sunlight once more. 

Shortly afterwards, the Sun-godde>s sent her grandson Ninigi-mvMikoco 
dn wri (- eardi. He landed on the island of Kyushu equipped with a jewel 
■iviih a i: aw + a ssvond and a mirror. One of Ninigi-no-Mikotci"s great-grand- 
children was Jimmu Tamo, the fine Emperor of Japan. 

If there is a race of artists in the world, a race which really unites an with 
hie, a race whose houses look as though they were mere continuations of 
Nature, and whose painting, lacquer-work and wood-cuts lave scaled the 
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heights of human achievement* if there is a rate which has made a cercmany 
out of fea-iiiakiiigp given flower; a 'language* arid forced the erect tliemsel ves 
to grow to a man-made panem, k is the Japanese, They aic v ■ in love with 
art that it would never occur to them to question whether the «ory of Tea- 
no 1 ® heavenly fulfills is really true or only a mydt The legend of the Sun- 
goddess was so beautiful that in this scattered chain at islands lying half in the 
ocean and half m die sty it became transformed into both history and reli¬ 
gion. And after ail* Ninigi-no-Mikoto did bring with him drcumsmnnal 
evidence of bis heavenly origins in the shape of the jewel* the sword and the 
mirror. 

So how can die Japanese doubt the truth of tins story nr question the divine 
origins of these Emp&tof, when the insignia, of State arc still preserved today: 
die jewel in the imperial palace at Tokyo, the sword at Asiuli futgu T and die 
mirror at rhe great shrine of be? This 'Shinto' shrine, the most :a.cred in all 
Japan, standi by the tanks of the Isuzu, near the to sen of Uji-Yirttidj in the 
district of Mie, served by a chief priest with scvcnryTbur priests under 
him* The three insignia of royalty have been passed on from emperor to 
emperor m unbroken succession until the present Jay, Every Japanese has 
to pray before die Tse shrine at least once in his life and, until the year 
1 LI 4 S every Japanese Prime Minister used to visit it on taking up office. 
The shrine itself is die abode of the Sun-godJess. 

It is this belief in an imperial dynasty which lias survived uninterrupted 
from die time of Creadon until ihc present day. this belief in Tciuk>\ who, 
as we have seen* b in all tealicy a sots of heaven, tins beliei in Japanese history, 
in fact* which constitutes the Shinto religion* Until die cud of the war. 
Japan boasted no Jess than 306 national shrinei* 49*579 shrines in the various 
preieemjes and villages, more than 6o h ooo private dirrm-s and 1soldiers' 
shrines. The mow important shrine in the last category h flic Yisukum- 
jiqja at Tokyo. where the ashed of every Japanese lotdirr who has ev« died 
for his country are kepi 111 small white chests. Hence the Japanese soldier's 
farewell greeting: 'Sec you m YamkuniJ 

To ensure the continuance oi the imperial line, the Emperor was per~ 
iiikted to take as manv wives and cortctibmcs as he pleased The righr of 
succession did, not always fill upon the eldest son* but rather on the most 
* suitable'* Suinctinics die suitable sou happened to be the strongest 
ami ilircwdeit* but sometimes die string^pullcrs at court managed to see tliat 
fir was the W’eakett, Japan ha* . kid erne hundred and twcnty-lour cinpewn. 
Many of them were good and upright mm* some Were great and influential, 
Some eccentric. and some downright wicked. One <tf them became a monk 
and entered a Buddhist monasten', while another toy bade tlir starving in¬ 
habitants of his island realm to cat fish* Emperor Void, who died in 34^ 
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cruel even as a child, When he came to the throne he developed 3 rate 
for ordering his subjects to climb trees and then shoo dug them down like so 
imny sparrows. Such members of his audience as did not laugh at tills un- 
pleasant sport he punished severely, He used to seize young girls in die 
street, lie them up with lute-srrings, and throw diem into ponds, Emperor 
Yozei was mad about nding. When lie was failing in particularly high 
spirits he would gallop through the streets of his capital lashing the subserv¬ 
ient population with his horse-whip, Thb by no means exhausts Hh 
Imperial Majesty's list of spareHfipne recreations. Japan's Nero had a large 
number of other hobbies which we shall ms dwell on here lit the end, a 
true minuJc occurred; he was deposed. 

In 794 t} se Ml of Japanese government was transferred from Mara with 
ics rustling tree-topi to Kyoto, where r golden age prevailed for 400 years. 
In tlp<? no fewer than 500,000 people lived in Kyoto, more than in any 
European dry of the same period with the possible exceptions of Constant 
dnoplc and Cordoba. Influential aristocratic families like the Fujhvara, the 
Taira and die Minamow installed and deposed one emperor after another at 
will,, During die time of Dai go (898-p jo], Japan h culture and way of life 
leaned towards that of Cliina, which was it that time experiencing its early 
classical period under the T’ang Dynasty, 

From its very beginning until the present day, japannr history has been 
filled wills dramatic tension, sanguinary greatness and incalculable impulse. 
It has been 3 great Shakespearian theatre peopled with kings, exeeiidoacrs h 
generals and slaves, and pervaded by love, hasred p suicide and murder- It 
did not become this reluctantly, hut v™ created so by a people who retained 
thdr individuality and transformed everything they adopted into their own 
idium, They turned: the Buddhism which they took over from China into 
something essentially Japanese, just as they did with Chinese writing, poetry* 
administration, music* art and architecture. The Japanese assimilated 
Chinese ctdrurt over a thousand, years ago t just as they are assimilating the 
culture of Europe and America today. They have always been inquisitive 
and predisposed to map up everything foreign, yet they have also been creru- 
ally mistrustful of it T and have always adapted foreign importation* to that 
own mould. 

Therc is one particular figure in Japanese liisrory who has always fascinated 
me r Tltis is Yndmofo, who lived from E147 to 1199. 13 e was a very hand- 
scmttr man and a great favourite with the ladies. He often fell in love* and he 
wai faithful^ too* -Bttt he had, one failing: he could never bring himself to 
remain luthiul if he ever caught sight of someone more beautiful than his 
con cm amour. On one occasion, when a certain Hojo Tolrinmsas daughter 
was due to wed a powerful governor, the bridegroom turned up at the 
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Appointed hour to find himself alone, Lit e UnetTs Peer Gync* Ycrinmto had 
borne the bride off infa the mountains — an escapade in which die young 
lady joined only too wholeheartedly! 

Yorimoto was constantly on the run, constantly harried by pursuers, 
but in the cud be settled ar Kamakura ui beam it til Saganu Bay, and 
turned it into the most powerful city in Japan, He became Japan's first 
Shogun* 

Kamakura remained the heart of the empire for one hundred and fifty 
years, In those da vs the metropolis had a population of some Sog + goq: today 
it ri i$ fishing-village once more. However. Yorimuto's tomb ii stall there. 
It is a small stone pagoda, situated on the slopes of a lull behind the local 
grammar-school Ou the way to the shrine of Kamakura. 1 have been there. 
It ri a lonely spot. Moss b creeping over the pagoda standing behind its 
stone fence, and Yorimoiw's tomb lies tlicre forgotten, an ideal place in 
which to meditate oo the fleering glories of this world. 

From now on, there were virtually two emperors, one in the north and 
another in the south* for behind the Emperor loomed the authority of the 
Shogun. Splendid buildings sprang up in the impend capital of Kyoto. 
Kamakura war twice burned to the ground. It was an age of waning princes, 
warring knighrs highwaymen and lawlessness. The Portuguese introduced 
a new factor mto the Japanese scene by importing firc-suTiis. Gradually a 
state of chaos arose. llirce great personalities dominated Japan m succession: 
a Japanese WalloiHCtn. ajapaitrsc Napoleon, and a strict paternal autocrat 
rather similar in diameter to the father oi Frederick the Great, 

Tlie first made the cake, the second baked it* and the third ate it/ the 
Japanese say, referring to Nobunaga (the Wallenstdii}* Hideyoshi (the 
Napoleon) and Tokugawa-Jyeyssu* the wiUTior-kifig, 

English scholars have always fiercely debated the underlying motives for 
Hid cyosh/s attempted conquest of China m 1593. Al most as an afreT though t 1 
they mention that he wanted a Chinese princess as his write. Perhaps lie 
dreamed of strolling through the gardens with a beautiful Chinese girl on his 
arm. picking lib way over die sEcpping-siones in the ponds o£ Ills palate 
grounds towards Nagoya or Fuihimi Perhaps he dreamed that he asked her 
the question ^V'hich Japanese have always asked' + Iin e ic beaurifiil here in 
Japan/ and perhaps his high-born Chinese girl looked at him a little disdain¬ 
fully and answered as die Chinese have always answered: 4 Oh yes, irs 
beau ii fut here, but nothing compared with China- 1 Perhaps Hideyoshi 
stared at her and thought to himself: "You most become Emperor of Cliina 
and Korea as wdJ as Japan, you son of a peasant/ Be that as it may, he 
certain ty wrote a letter to the King of Korea iski n g hint to march with liiin 
against China. But the King of Korea, Lien Koku Q p only replied: So you 
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want to conquer China? Them yon ar^ (ike die shcll-fish ciui wants to drain 
die sea dry, or die any bee which exhaust itself in Trying to sting dir tortoise 
through his armour.’ Hidcyosfij was furious, possibly taunted hv die mock- 
ijig laughter of his Chinese drieain-gir], so he invaded Korea with ju army 
equipped with foreign cannons. His campaign wav a failure* however, and 
his life 1 * work ommblcd just as Napoleorfs was to do. 

When Tohigawa lycyasu came to power, he abandoned the Korean 
adventure, He made £Jo, or modem Tokyo, his capital city. He and die 
gnat HiJcyoshi are in fact the lathers of Tokyo* The Tokugawa "Shogun 
Dynasty' lasted for z6$ years, until 1068 , during which tune the emperor* 
played second hddlc to the Shoguns. For two and a Iialf centuries Japan 
remained divorced from the resc of world history. The system brought die 
country 250 years of peace, but it could only be maintained for as long as no 
foreign interference or immigration was tolerated. 

Since the islands of Japan were no larger in chow: days than they are now. 
ebb isolationist policy bad murderous results, and widrin her overpopulated 
confines mass-daughter became die normal method of birth-conrrdj* The 
more the Japanese population increased, the smaller the fields and the sarnie 
mi i dec crops because. There came a day when tile dairfiyfj, the feudal lords 
who had nnce employed the samurai 10 fight for them, could pay them no 
longer. A Icadcries* band ofmm, the samurai roamed through Japan. They 
were now called ronin. They were Warriors no more-—just so many bellies 
to till. They had no in tepid or external policy* no Outlet for their abilities. 
They could dot hold any civil office because officials iat entrenched behind 
the bamers of a caste-system on the Chinese modd. under w hich rew ards 
were allotted on a basis of nepotism ratlin than efficiency* The officials 
controlled the admin iteration* the priests heat their gongs, and the mercen¬ 
aries stood bored! y at their posts. The brushstrokes in the officials* ledgers 
dried and grew dusty, the dull booming of due gong* rang out emptily over 
the wxary paradise, die sentries fell asleep. And the Shogun was m duty 
bound to finance the idling machinery of government, for iliac was why 
Heaven had created him. 

Outside Japan, however* the world advanced — and at what a paceF The 
Americans raced from their eastern seaboard to California in the west; India 
and Canada were occupied; Captain Cook sailed round die southern tip of 
the world ro distant Australia. Whole continent's were seized, distributed or 
partitioned at the whim ot the empin>building nations* Merdiuiwlii]^ 
ploughed through die seas of the world. It was a time of awakening* a 
trine when any nation which loitered at home would me it fur centuries to 
come. At last the gate* of Japan were thrown open, but not from within — 
from without, and by lorogu han ds . 
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Iron hat never grown out of wood, le! June bamboo, and wooden gates- 
are no defence against cAiincin-bJis. 

It was in that Commodore Matthew CL Perry’ of die US. Navy 
broke opai the gates of Japan's fairy-tale cade, k must have been a most 
remarkable encounter when Perry h commandsrag the frigate Mississippi and. 
die Governor of Uraga met in Edo liay like two creatures from different 
planets. And even more fabulous mutt have been the rime rive years later, 
when the American Consul-General expounded the basic principles or inter- 
national law to the astonished Danny o of Win and. lib oifidaii, men of 
ancinic ceremonial who had hitherto governed according to their own ideas 
and the even more ancient ideas of Giiaa. 

History repeals itself, as one cm see. 
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"My rfmfli ruvfi through pardied ficfrU-* J&jfrg 

M nw really are remarkably strange. It is quite amazing how they 
leave ibe best dungs alone and take something mediocre instead/ 
This sentence occurs in Si&Cth-hook under the Pillow hy die 
Japanese lady*h^Wtit*g Sd Shonagom Lining about 1000 years ago, the 
was a keen and accurate observer of people anti things, with slightly bbsi 
tastes* an acute Juind and a sarcastic tongue, h is extremely entertaining to 
dip into her diary, 

She describes her 'greatest enjoyment* as fording a river on a bright moon- 
fii night* wuh the water splashing up at every step the ox takes,, as though 
crystal were being shattered to pieces/ She cdls as what looks ugly; 'White 
sdketi robes worn by someone with scanty hair 1 ; f a Toothless old woman 
eating plums; maDow blossoms m curly hih\ She is revolted bv; 'The 
inside of cac/ ears'; hhc reverse of a piece of embroidery"; or 'hairless young 
rats falling out of their nest/. She is charmed by: The face of a, child biting 
into a melon'; 'a little girl in eon vent uniform, throwing back her head to 
jJiafce the hair out ofhrt eyes when she warns to look at something'. Among 
the things which she regards as rare are: ‘Subordinates who never revile 
thar superior^ and daughters-in-law who arc well-disposed towards thdr 
mothersHn“law , L whife 'people who can live in close prujtiinity* yet keep 
their distance and never become in the slightest degree lax* are something she 
never meets, 

There is no oilier race on earth which can fashion the little things of this 
world so perfectly as the Japanese: small bowls, for instance or little curved 
coloured platters for serving fish, lacquer boxes* small caskets for writing- 
rnateriak, the elegant an of floral arrangement, the controlled growth of 
dwarf tree?* bttle ponds, muuaturc grottoes, mountains with peaks only 
waist-high, miniature gardens, miniature bridges and miniature pavilions. 
Tile Japanese are masters of the world of small and dainty things. No other 
nation ever produced poets who could so vividly capture the fleeting thought 
like die famous Basho, for instance, when he wrote: ‘Ancient fish-pond. A 
frog leap*. A sound in the water/ The Japanese call miniature poem* of this 
type baikai, and die last hailcai which fbk laconic giant among poets ever 
wrote, ran; 'Weary ofwandering, my dream roves through parched fields/ 
In fact, these island people of the north-east Pacific have alway s been 
stringers co missive* spacious themes on the grand scale. Yet they Invc a 
bold, gifted and Lnvcn&vc eye for pointing, the arrangement of colours and 
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die choice of silt patterns* and a talent for dancing, acting and* above all* for 
portraying the small things of life on their cramped, scattered chain of islands 
with a pleasant anti affectionate touch- The Japanese have often fallen prey 
to the very characteristics which have made them such great arrises: their 
naive and childlike qualities. Yet they have always realized how imal! nnn 
is in comparison with d ie vastness of Nature. Hiroshige b picture Tlic Grotto 
of Enoshima* is a haunting example of this discernment, Spruce-trees bend 
before the storm, the sea is still menacingly calm* but ip the background a 
single foaming white wave plucks with giant fingers at the tiny figures of 
three men. 

The Japanese have always been, for better or worse, at die mercy of their 
cramped island home with its perilous earthquakes and its smoking volcanoes. 
Always close to the sea* they have for ever been prisoners of thdr natural 
mviHinmwif And because they know so much about Nature they hive 
never bothered to tame it* never framed their pictures not barricaded tiidt 
houses against die elements, never tried to counteract die winter's cold with 
stoves nor wept when an earth quake engulfed their mothers* wives and 
children. To this day, l Imvt never fathomed how die Japanese manage to 
bury the victims of natural catastrophes with such an apparent absence of 
grief. It is due partly, \ think, to thdr view that Nature is not an alien force, 
and partly to a courteous desire not to extort sympathy from anyone with 
their tears* 

Eternally submissive towards Nature, the Japanese have always bowed 
down to the sun and revered the chief product of thesr fields, the precious 
rice which feeds them and also suprik-s straw for the mats upon which they 
deep at night. They have always been obedient and self-controlled, and 
have known how u> die without sorrow-. 

It is not easy to practise humility and T if the men of Japan were resolved 
never lo master this art completely dicmsdvcs, they at least compelled thdr 
womenfolk to been me perfect exponents of k* 

Humility b a charming quality r Cliarrn is no t susceptible of organization, 
but it makes life more beaurifuJ. That ii why i mail Japanese girls arc taught 
Es> move gracefully from a very early age. It is an aesthetic delight to see a 
Japanese woman dressed in kimono and obi and walking on her getas, to 
w atch her as she kneels down and squats on her heels, or offers a bowl of tea, 
or withdraws backwards from the room* opening the sliding-door and dos¬ 
ing it softly behind her* 

There is charm in die very language of the Japanese, in their mode of 
greeting— even in their simple yes\ which is expressed by ihe word hmi. 
No one who lias a feeling for such tilings and, above all, can keep Ids patience, 
will fail to be delighted by even such a small thing ai the Japanese telephone 
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operator * 1 soft and friendly voices, which greet him as he lifts the receiver. 
The same girlish Japanese voices art to be heard over the louJ^pcakcn on 
every main railway statical in Tokyo* thanking travellers on til dr arrival and 
departure. So the innate amiability of Japanese womanhood lias not quite 
been overcome even by the incredible bustle which prevails in this huge 
metropolis One is still met in the foyer of every good Tokyo restaurant by 
a row of such women, bowing low and chorusing their welcome. Cinema 
usherettes, salcs-girb hi the big stores* traitresses and bath-attendants are ah 
eager to greet you with the friendly sing-song of their voices, whose eliartn 
is greatly enhanced by the fact that no two consonants ever directly follow 
one another in the Japanese language* vowels and consonants always occur¬ 
ring alternately. 

It is all very lovely, and neither war nor Ameri can influence nor democracy 
will ever transform the Japanese from rice-eaters into bread-consumers, nr 
convert them from kimonos to lounge-suits and from straw macs to floor¬ 
boards. For dir Japanese liave a deep conviction that beauty can only repose 
in Nature, or what is a development of Nature. Perhaps the loveliest thing 
about Japan is the cherry blossom which flutters down lit the spring breezes 
when it lias readied the acme of iis rose-pink beauty* 'They died bkc the 
cherry blossom* was the Japanese epitaph on three young soldi rn. who 
sacrificed their lives .is human bombs in the battle for Shanghai 

Death itself is part of Nature, Shinto temples are dovetailed into their 
natural surroundings with complete sufcticss of touch* and the sacred groves 
are part of Nature. The whole of Japanese history springs from Nature, and 
the Emperor himself is a descendant of the sun, Japanese houses are just a 
communion of their gardens* house and garden seeming to melt into out 
another. As stnjn as they pull off their shoes* gee out of their Western 
clothe^ and remove the dust from chdr pores with a hot damp face-cloth, 
the Japanese leave beliind diem all the miseries and burdens of Western 
dviiLzariom Thar homes display no harsh colours, no carper, no knick- 
knacks, no furniture, even — only polished natural wood of hue workman^ 
ship* mat* of resilient straw* windows of the svooden tnUfework covered 
w ith paper wliich is juth a work of art ill Japan, subdued lighting* the 
customary alcove (tefamonm) perhaps containing a single scroll-picture 
(tarfcfffloiid), and a vase holding a single branch or tome armtiedly arranged 
flowera. Japanese straw macs arc always the same sire, $ feet by 6 feet, and 
the floor-area of a Japanese room is calculated according to the number of 
straw man (tetami) at takes to cover it The sliding doors (k*™Jrdmi) which 
divide up the Japanese house can be removed to transform it into a single 
large mam. 

flierc arc wonderful little hotels nearly aU the way round Japan s coasts. 
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Yot i can have your pillows laid out on lie mao at night and lie on ynur back, 
the whole wall of your room fating die sea removed, watching the sun come 
up or listening to die roar of die *urf and dreaming that you are facing along, 
high above die waves, on hoard some huge ship. It is die same iukunl, too. 
Yutir first impression on waking is that you are lying in the garden. You 
will always find diis so. because a Japanese housewife considers n her duty to 
let die morning air and dir sun into her rooms punctually slt six o'dock in the 
morning. And, obedient as Japanese women aic h that is one thing you can 
never stop them doing. 

Trees possess souls. Au old tree is almost as greatly revered as an old 
grandmother. 

The Japanese think it a sin or a crime to cur down an old tree. Poor 
though thru cramped island* are in fuel resources, they own vast traces of 
wooded country and huge parks,, and no one who has heard the wmd 
nulling among the conifers of Ntkko, Hatone, Beppu and Lake Biwa will 
ever be able to forget them* 

The Japanese undercook a remarkably bold task when, with Polynesia on 
the wane* ihcy constituted tkcmselve* ils-o sole race to preserve the culture of 
Oceania and the Pacific. They arc the only nation to have taken over all 
that was valuable from the continent of Asia and at the same rime to have 
adopted die civilization of Europe and America eagerly and inquisitively, 
while still remaining true to dieir own character, the character of theif island 
home. Even today the Japanese weep with emonou when they see their 
Emperor. Even today they sing: 'May the imperial house flourish until a 
little stout grows iitio a moss-covered rock/ 
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THE GREEN HOUSES OF YOSHIWARA 

Uflrfilftffl 

*Th^ hjhJ of II corslet tad b<k* ftutltnng xwxy like nmitowm.* tfofcwai 

W orld-famous Yoshiwara stands where it has stood since id$ 7 * 
a bone a mile north of A^akusa Park in Tokyo, It used to be a little 
town in its own nghc, with hundreds of houses, broad streets and 
narrow alley* —- a sleepless town which knew no night, unrivalled for its 
bright lights and forever pervaded by a mysterious hum. a restless quality ! 1 of 
trembling anridpaiioiu 

Thousands of girls used co squat there til long rows behind iron grilles. 
They came from even: province in the country, sold into Yoshiwao by 
their needy families. Daughters were usually so fond of tbdr parents that 
they nnt only acquiesced in this sacrifice but sometimes even volunteered for 
it of ilicir own free will. On thdr arrival from the country they exchanged 
their simple clothes for gorgeous dresses, and underwent a period of careful 
training. They learned how to 3 peak a special, decp“ voiced form of classical 
Japanese, and were iiucructed in die arts of music, singing and poetry. 

The highest class of this kmd of courtesan, the oirm i t had two little girh to 
wait on her, called htmuro* These children were bought by ibe proprietors 
of Yoshiwan establishments btns’cdi the ages of five and eight, and could 
entertain the hope of one day becoming oiraa themselves. When an oiran 
reached the age of twenty-seven she was usually discharged, and die Japanese 
of the 17th and t&th centuries looked upon her, amazingly enough* as an 
entirely respectable and marriageable person. Amazingly mo ugh, it m ust 
be added, because there is no country in die world today where die girl 
who Qicr* for unchaidty is more despised than Japan, 

Yoiluwara never had more than one entrance rnd one erit, both of which 
gates were constandv guarded by police ro ensure that none of the girls 
escaped. Every visitor was given a white kimono upon admittance* on die 
principle that equality should reign S upr eme in 1 place where all were united 
by the bonds of delight. 

The grilles crumbled with the pissige of time. The white kimonos were 
no longer dutsibuted, and the age of courtly etiquette and the samurai knight¬ 
hood faded away. 

Our Yoshiwata survived It kept its ewe gates and its watchful police, its 
establishment and bright lights* sleepless atmosphere and hum of activity. 
Now, however, the houses stood open to the street, and at the back of their 
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lobbies — m innovation of our own progressive' age - photographs of girls 
wish white, powder-frosted faces and lofty coiffures were displayed in die 
hush glare of aeon lighting. Hundreds* even thousands, of such faces stared 
out from photographs, peeped from behind bamboo pirtains, called, sofrly, 
or beckoned. 

Even so* a sense of calm and ardcrliiiess still pervaded the place* to remind 
the visitor that, after all, he was in Japan. This strange and wonderful world 
with its nightly activity survived until the day when the great bomb tell in 
T945* Yoshiwara burned. The town of bamboo and gold lacgucc went 
tip in flames and many of its girl inmates with it, just as it had done in 1923 
during die great earthquake. 

Absolutely notlime; of the old splendour remains, i liave strolled through 
the grey streets of YoJnwara. The only reminder of its romantic past is the 
little cemetery whose headstones heat mute testimony to so many dramas of 
love and death. Modem blocks of flats arc growing up on the ground which 
once knew so much glamour* so much luxury' and poverty, joy and grief* 
intrigue and romance. 

Yoshiwara witnessed moments of great drama and deeds of desperation, 
lovers faithful m death, abductions* acts of Jealous}’ and despair, poisoning? 
and suiddewparts. 

About three hundred years ago there lived a young Japanese called Shirai 
Gompachi. He was a brave young man. bur he was unlucky enough to kill 
one of his liege lord** retainers in a quarrel over 2 dog. and wai forced to 
leave home. dtc way to YeJo (modern Tokyo)* be spent 2 night at an 
inn. He was suddndy awakened by the voice of a very' beautiful girl* who 
told him that her name was Kotmirasiki* and that she had be™ earned off by 
4 band of robbers who were now planning to kill him and steal his samurai 
sword. Gpmpachi by in wait for the robbers* killed them* and brought 
Komurasaki home to her parents 1 house* Hidi lie continued on his way to 
Ycdo f leaving the lovely girl to sir and pine for her young deliverer* Gom- 
pachi found die gay night-life trf the city much to his taste and. hearing talk 
o f a very charming t^irl w ho sat behind the grilles in Ytiahiwara. he w ent to 
pay her 1 visit, lie could scarcely believe his eyes when she turned out to be 
Komurasaki, Her parents had fallen upon evil day's, and she had sold hendf 
into Yoshiwara to ease their burdens. 

Compidii visited her every day* and every day a hide more of his money 
passed into the of the business-like proprietor of die establishment He 

became poorer and poorer* until one day the gates of Yosluwaea were dosed 
to him. Desperate to tee his beloved* he murdered a man, robbed hia body, 
and went to Yoilhwara on the proceeds. The unhappy man repeated this 
rtpedimt until lie wn finally arrested* sentenced to death and beheaded- 
n 22$ 
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When die unfortunate Kojuurasaki learned that her lover waa buried in die 
Mtguro quarter of Tokyo, she it ole out secretly into the forbidden dry, 
threw herself weeping upon 1m freshly named grave, and fibbed hendf 
with a dagger. It is appropriate that japan"? own true version of the story of 
Romeo and Juliet was set in Yosiiiwara. 

For YnshiVfam was not j ust j den of vice. It was a rendezvous for artists 
And poets, a place where they could enjoy a deenng taste of the romance and 
6 mmy which the everyday work! could not offer them, and which shone 
forth each night in the reflected splendour of their obedient Muses’ submis¬ 
sive, whjtc-pow'dcrcd laces. 

And that is why so many of Japan's great painters, who may wdl Ik tire 
greatest in the whole cultural history of mankind, drew fheir inspiration 
from Yofhiwara, reviled and glorified, celebrated In song ami as often 
condemned 

ToyesUd Utamaro, whose ml name was Kitagavc Yusuii was bom at 
Kawagoyc tn die province of MusasJii in die year 17.54. When he was still 
1 child, lus mother sent him to study painting under the celebrated master 
Sekiym. Utamaro began to observe, study and draw every living creature 
he saw in the most minute detail. He was only a young boy, vet he could 
paint little miracles ol Nature, like the tiies or grasshoppers lie taught, with 
iuen amazuig attention to derail and so mature an eye for composition that 
master Sekiytan declared that his pupil's brush was guided by Ids heart. The 
groat work m colour which made Utamaro fatuous in Im own right was his 
book oi sltdl-fiiiL In this he illuaexited thirty-six groups of shelLfrih in the 
mysterious blue depths of the sea with an overwhelming ridiness of colour 
and the most exquisite technique. Hr employed glitter-dust, powdered 
mother-Lff-pcarlp gold-dust and gold-leaf in addition to a targe range of more 
conventional colnm. However, dm absorption with the glittering, stagger¬ 
ing. thrilling quality of the great out-of-doon was only the start of Utamaro"* 
unique skill. He became Japangreatest painter of women, and found his 
immense store of models in Yoshiwara. He painted characteristic, dreamy 
beat met with extraordinarily slim figures. He worked incessantly day and 
mgbo dividing lus nine between die labyriutm of Yosluwara arid his studio. 
He painted for as long as lie could stand on his legs, only granting himself a 
modicum oi rest when they threatened to give way under liim. He became 
at once the most brilliant, vrif-willed and lyrical painter of women wliich liis 
age produced. 

Through Utamaro, the all too perishable beauties of Yoshiwam gained 
immortality, Utamaro studied them as. they danced and painted. He 
watched them when they were sad, probably brooding on their captivity. 
He listened 10 their classical music and took part in their tonxeemoniet. He 
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dragged himself with the harmony of colours, the lights gleaming upon silk, 
the secret whimperings* the soft: notes of the saniueHf the movement of heads 
under rite coal-black glory of their elaborate hair-style wirb its bouquet of 
pins. and the >cetit of perfumes. His pure and splendid imagination trans¬ 
formed all these things into pictures richer in colour and movement than any 
the world had ever seen before. He saw the eternal essence of femininity in 
everything, and m doing he at last discovered the great secret vtlucli lay 
bidden in die faces of the poor peasant girls whom Ybihfwaras delusive 
glamour had turned into princesses of love: with their infinite patience and 
thetr instinctive ability 10 console, they were all mothers at heart. Fundst- 
ns cutally T they weft all images of Nature, die bountiful force which squanders 
itself in the perpetual fnrtheraJUDC ofhimtim life, Utamaro pauued them and p 
carried a wav by a talent which ennobled everything it touened. invented die 
children to go with them. 

Taking as his model* the uuhappiest girls in the world, the captive flowers 
who languished in the cell* of Yojhiwara in their gorgeous kimonos and 
enamel make-op, Utamaro bludgeoned his amazing talent into producing 
Giccs of the s ublimar beauty. and thereby idolized the Japanese woman in a 
fashion which no nation or age can ever hope to rival. His impulsive genius 
and cbnug intellect sought to express hoc only the essence of all moreil 
beauty* hut alto its yearning to endure, to conquer time and iuininy. Therein 
ties die hiiJt of melancholy discernible in the faces of all Utamaro * Yoshi- 
wara beauties, k eomc$ from a realization chat some dungs are imaginable, 
md that consolation is never quite complete. 

In. the course of timr T Utamaro s gitU became slimmer and dimmer* their 
faces longer and longer. Their necks became flower-stems supporting heads 
■vu hlch swayed above shoulders, too narrow to be true. The bold, sickle- 
sloped arch of their coiffures towered ever higher, and their gorgeous dresses 
swathed figures so fragile as to be unearthly. By the yen tftoo, Utamaro bad 
reached die stage where bb beauties had licads three times as long as they 
were broad, 

Utamaro was determined to get nearer and neater his conception of perfect 
beauty. Although he was by this a me acknowledged to be one of the 
really great artists of the world, he was tio businessman. A certain an dialer 
and publisher called Jusaburo bad very early on secured the ngbis of the 
shell-fish book, thereby gutting a great reputation iu artistic circles, h was 
Jusaburo. keen eonnoisseur dot he was* who used this initial success to estab¬ 
lish liii own atelier, where he installed die indefatigable Utamaro and allow ed 
him to work. This publisher, whose first name was Tsutaya, should not be 
thought of only in connection with Utamaro. He was a very influential 
man in every respect, and brdliant at co-ordinating the joint efforts of tbc 
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nu metous craftsmen whose co-operation was necessary to the production of 
a single woodcut, a man with a true spirit of enterprise who attracted and 
secured die services of die greatest contemporary masters in the a n of wood* 
engraving, Utamaro lived in iris publisher** house and ate at his table, while 
jWburo turned all his proteges work into gold, 

Utanu.ro grew taciturn* often standing before his sketches wrapt in 
thought. Pie was overwhelmed by a sudden realization due all the girls in 
Yoshiwara were in a sense his sisters. For was he not, like them, confined in 
a golden cage? He loved glamour, he revelled in playing the grand seigneur, 
and he wanted ro remain a welcome visitor to the “Green Houses' which 
through the medium of his prints Iiad become a subject so highly prized by 
the art dealers of the world at large. Utamaro was the highest paid artist of 
tiis day. Yet living as he did at JusaWro's Muise near the gates ofYodriwara, 
he was tor ever dependent upon Iris employer and source of income, During 
the day he worked in hU astute patroift atelier, as if in a delirium. But as 
soon as night came down over Tokyo and the evening mists rose to meet it, 
as soon as the hghts of Yoshiwara, shone our into die darkness, Utamaro 
plunged hke a man possessed into die night-life of die cudiameii world. 
With eyes red-mmned for want of sleep or rest, he worked as he lived, on a 
prodigious scale, spurred on by his employer to the limits of hb endurance, 
and gaining an utiri vailed reputation. 

Always ^xpcrinrteiitmg, always enhancing and improving bis technique, 
always painting w omen and studying their faces, hands and figures, he fin¬ 
ally, at the age of forty-three, discovered hi* ideal model She was very 
young anti extremely talented, with eyes like cherries and pitch-black hair 
so long that it could be dressed magnificently high, Utamaro married her, 
and until his death die beautiful girl washed die master's bruriies. mi set! Ms 
paiitti and knelt and bowed before the auuling man who was her bus ban J- 

Utamaro was also a poet, which was why Tate laid ib ponderous hand 
upon hb ardent, passionate life. Ti\c military junta of the day took exception 
to one of hi* small satires, and Utamaro was thrown into gaol It was there 
amid the grindstones of die prison administration^ mill that his constitution, 
which had never been strong, finally gave way. One mom sit Utamaro was 
enjoying freedom, light and colour, and the next he had simply crumpled up 
and died. Tile great mail's young wife lq*r b beside bis body and wept. 



STARVE !F NEED BE...BUT PAINT! 

Hokusai 

K li L }Kkx3 liui tife wcmj unAidiiig. - < / Hvirnui 

U TA^AHO may invt been a giant, yet by comparison with Hokusai, 
be seems like a dwarf Nest to Leonardo da Vind* Shakespeare and 
lope de Vega, he waa one of the most pro] die geniuses in die whole 
cultural history of mankind. 

Incredible as ii may seem, Hokusai passed on to posterity not only an 
ini pressi ve army of novels and hundreds of glorious poems, but more than 
five hundred iUumaicd books and over ij.ccO pictures. He was a fanatical 
worker, and the scope and grandeur of his life's output lias seldom ii ever 
been exceeded, k simply surpassed any normal human criterion. I lokusai 
used countless pseudonyms, among others die significant one The Painting- 
maniac. So ndi and uicxlnuuible were his talents ilut he generously don¬ 
ated his pseudonyms to pupils, who used them to gain a brilliant start in their 
careers, 

Hokusai's father was a mirror-cutter by trade, and when Hokusai was a 
little boy he used to gaze into liis father's stock of minors and see enchanted 
worlds which seemed to lie beyond the frontiers of reality. Wishing to become 
a craftsman like hk fathtr be decided to loam the art of wood-engraving. 

An apprentice had to follow his master's mstrucrions to the letter- The 
Japanese have always set great store by obedience, and they held that before a 
boy could 'develop freely', he must fine acquire ability. Every day saw new 
drawings and pictures in colour arrive in die workshop. The apprentice 
was given delicate cutting-knives* and had to adapt himself to the varying 
styles of many different trusts. He had to cut lilt blocks of w^d so that 
their impression gave an <^cact reproduction of the original brush drawing. 
It was a risky operation, too. for one false cut ^tailed the making of an 
entirely new original. This was because the original drawing was gummed 
down on top of the wood and destroyed in the process of engraving. The 
artist merely supplied a drawing done on transparent paper, winch the 
apprentice first had to copy several times over. A five^colour picture 
required five wooden blocks for its reproduction, and a ten-colour picture, 
ten. It was also the apprenticed job to mix the paints, which had to corres¬ 
pond io the artists spedfirarimu with extreme accuracy. 

Hokusai was fifteen years old when he prepared Ids first drawing for sub¬ 
sequent printing. He was fifteen,, too. when lie wrote hb first poem, and by 
sixteen he had written his first novel. At the age of eighteen he entered die 
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atdicr of Shurnho, who was at dut time the most famous painter of actors 
SJtnnsho s studio was a hive of feverish activity, for the master had to keep 
pare with the lanrsr productions at die Kabuki Theatre, The public wanted 
to sec dirir favourite stage personal ides. And the actors* Wei!, they were 
just as fond of publicity then as they are now, and so Shunsbt/s establishment 
was much frequenceJ by mimic actors of considerable repute. It was an 
atmosphere in which singing and poetry flourished, Mid Hokusai liimsdf 
kicr wrote some very successful short poems, lie worked day and night at 
his poetry and painting. Again and Again lie succeeded ta making two of 
his pseudonyms so lama us dniultaiieously that the inhabitants of Yedo, 
Tokyo was called at that time, could not grasp the fact that they bodt 
belonged to one anti the same painter, novelist, or poet, 

Hokusai wa> an inveterate Wanderer, changing his studio and his lodgings 
more than a hundred times in the course of his lifetime. He was always poor 
and often hungry. He roamed drunkenly through die countryside in die 
autumn winds like a tramp. At one time be runted street-trader and 
peddled liis own drawings, while on another occasion he fold red pepper in a 
market. The motive power within liirn grew with each year that passed, 
spurring hint on to ever greater achievements. On the one hand he attained 
great successes, and on the other, he Jived in poverty. In feet, poverty dogged 
him tluruighoui his life, for he had such a fundamental disdain both far 
money and fame that lie only tried co throw them away. 

Hundreds, thousands of pictures took shape under Hoki emu's brush. For a 
time hr joined forces with Utamaro. He painted Fuji thirty-six rimes — then 
a hundred times, depicting; rhe sacred volcano in an amazing diversity of 
moods. Hokums views are so grandiose that lie might almost have seen 
the mountain from <in aeroplane hying many tuilcs up. Nothing seemed 
beyond the reach of his brilliant observation of Nature . 

Hokusai strove to evolve entirely novel techniques He painted with lib 
fingers, with liis left hand, now working from: the bottom upwards now 
from Jefi to right, now the oilier way round, sometimes using a bottle, and 
sonierimn an egg. He drew and dissected plants and painted enthralling 
sea-scapes full of cliffs and pounding breakers. Looking at prints of his wood- 
cun, one often forgets all about the engraving technique which produced 
diem, so bold arc they in colour and derign. 

Hokusai mingled with the people. No Japanese painter has ever portrayed 
the faces of common folk with such sincerity and obvious delight. Here 
Hokusai was in hes element. He ridiculed people, he caricatured them, lie 
showed up their grotesque litde idiosyncrasies H as in his ^Ghovt-dance of the 
Capial 1 (at dial rime Ycdoh He rarely painted beautiful women, because 
the subject did not interest him. 
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The public marvelled. The public kughrJ, as they always do when they 
cannot understand genius. ’So you laugh* do you*' cued 1 JukuiaL 'Am 1 coo 
small for von then =‘ And he began to paint a gigantic picture of such dimen¬ 
sions as the world had never seen before. He ordered a sheet of paper no less 
than 6 js feet square. To keep it taut, be had a thick layer of rice-straw and 
wooden blocks spread over it as ballast. It was feared iliat otherwise the wind 
would tear the paper and blow it away. A vast framework of scaffolding 
was erected on the wall of a temple to support rollers on wludi the picture 
could be raised by meins of long ropes. Dozens of casks stood ready, and 
paints were transported to the site in huge pails. Tltc miraculous scene was 
thronged by a vast crowd uf interested spectators. 

At midday Hokusai appeared, dressed in an entirely new style of garment 
of his own design, which left his arm* and legs bare. A procession of pupils 
carrying bronze pails followed the master as he painted. Hokusai’s brush 
was an immense besom. Dipping it into one of die pails of pamt he drew au 
enormous nose, then All eve, chcn a second eye. Gradually * dar«»«a, or 
wizard, took shape under bis strokes. Working at top speed, Hokusai drew 
in mouth, tar, neck, hair and beard in turn. His pupils ounc panting up 
dragging * lmge bronze Kasin. This time Hokusai's brush was a bundle of 
ricc-sacks tied together. Dragging it aftet him by means of a cord tied round 
bis neck, and taking small steps backwards, he painted in die darwnah 
doilies, quickly colouring in the traditional red spots on the wizard’s cos¬ 
tume by scooping the paint out of a bucket with a ladle. 

Night had come down over Tokyo unnoticed. Every thing was quite soil. 
The crowd held its breath. Ihedaruma's picture was finished. It was dragged 
up into the iky on its rollers. As it hung there tor a moment above the crowd, 
it must ilntosfc have looted like a picoc of cake iff tkr niidit of aJi auc-hilL 
People were entranced, terrified, dumbfounded. A few women cried. 
Hokusai’s huge painting was a stuihfvu. The painter's name was on every¬ 
one’s lips, and he was obliged to endure public acclamation. To demonstrate 
bis skill mice more, he painted a giant horse. 

The Emperor of japan summoned the new darling of the people into bis 
presence. He wintnl to sec his skill for fumsett. Hokusai bowed low. He 
lifted cine of the great temple doom o(f its lunges - it w as faced with paper, 
in the Japanese fashion. Plunging hu baud into a paint-pot, he threw some 
indigo on to die paper and smeared it over its surface. I lien he opened a 
basket which he had bronght with him and took out a live cockerel. Dipping 
the bird's feet in ted ink, he let it walk around on the paper. Finally, he 
bowed to the Emperor once more. The wliol e of toe court entourage knew 
immediately what Hokusai had painted: It was Tasuta, the River of the 
Poets, with red maple-leaves floating upon its surface. 
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Hokusai was enthusiastically acclaimed. He was the only commoner ever 
td be received by a Japanese emperor of the Tokugawa period. For weeks 
an d months tus house was besieged by mobs of people each wanting a per¬ 
sonal drawing bearing rile celebrated signature. Hokusai soon withdrew 
from the public gaze, however, and went to live under assumed names. He 
worked like a man possessed. It was during this period that he painted his 
[enable Ghost Pictures, In a symphony of colours hr painted the most 
imposing waterfall which ever held an artist under its spell — die cataract of 
Yoshino* its huge spidery' fingers groping their way into die depths below. 
Another of Ini pictures shows a horvr shying* with two little mannikin * 
holding anxiously on to the rctm. He painted some glorious azaleas with a 
cuckoo swooping out of the blue sky abo ve them, a dragem-rfy hovering 
over kikyL i flowers, and — these last over and over again — Fuji* clouds and 
the sea. No sifbcr painter ever attempted such bold and at the same time 
splendid pictures. 

Hokusai wrote an educational manual and compiled a fifteen volume pic¬ 
torial encyclopaedia, m w hich he couched on every aspect of the life of the 
common people. No matter where he sought refuge from publicity, no 
matter what pseudonym he used, people always recognized hinr Yet he 
waa a poor man, and had his worries* 

Hokusai married twice, but Im only sun turned out to be a ne'er-do-well, 
as the sots of genius so often do. Rigged, verminous and destitute, Hokusai 
lodged far five long years inan unheated garret. He went begging, but only 
to raise enough money for brushes and paints. He might starve, but lie 
would go on printing . It was good that life seemed unending. Hokusai was 
seventy-three yens old before he thought he understood Nature. At eighty 
he pronounced himself ready to start making progress. At ninety lie 
proposed to begin exploring the mysteries of die material world. And 
when he was a hundred and ten* or so he prophesied, be would have reached 
the stage where his strokes and dots had a life of their own. 

Tliis giant among men was a world in himself. He had an inexhaustible 
power of observation* and his genius allowed him to capture the intrinsic 
nature of a subject without ever sacrificing Iris eye for detail His application 
and energy bordered on the miraculous, and alj his works reveal dm, in 
spite of his dire poverty* this genius never lost his sense of humour. 

Hokusai was not always popular with the Japanese* for he was an unel“ 
hemal giant who did not take hil little compatriots too seriously. The 
Western world regards, iiim as one of the greatest artists of all time. He 
died on May iodi t 1S4& in his ninetieth year, and his last words were: 'Had 
Heaven granted me another five years, 1 might have become a painter/ 
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THEY PAINTED "THE MOVING WORLD' 
Hnmnobu — Sturaku — Hiroshige 
Te rob ibe naament pf in impcrttUlusaiti tbif I* 4JT. 

J apanese coloured woodcuts are a tufyJand ot their own, an irr 
which inspires anyone who steeps liintsdfin e c with iimifaQon, love ami 
amazement m rum* For the degree of artucic ability uid craitsmanship 
which contributed towards the production of a Japanese coloured woodcut is 
almost unbelievable* 

Tile Japanese woodcut was probably the finest, the most mature and the 
last artistic product ot eastern Asia- Its uiftsccrs did net strive to achieve Mere 
replicas of Nature, They Itad an understanding of the atmosphere, the *oul T 
die true ring and the whole tumultuous thyrhm ofjife. 1 lie artisi diJ not 
paint a picture just like that. He first had to have a painting clear in his 
mind 1 s ev£ down to its very last detail. Then he broke his mental picture 
down into its component colours. And finally, he painted several pictures, 
one for each colour which occurred m die complete version* Sticking ill cm 
down on a piece of wood, he cut away the unpaimed areas until only the 
painted portions remained* and sent the in dividual pictu rrt off one by one to 
the wood-engraver^ workshop. The reproduce on of a picture containing 
fificen colours thus entailed the miking of fifteen individual onc-coW 
pictures As soon as the printer luJ the fifteen blocks m Ins workshop* he 
vva* ready to begin. He moistened each of the block* with die requisite 
paint and imptessed them on paper, one after die other - Jt was only then dot 
the artist »w his work for the first time. Making a coburcd woodcut was 
therefore rather like composing a symphony, 

The indi vidual colour-prints had to correspond to one another with 
great precision- An. infinitesimal discrepancy between one block and another 
could mean an altered facial expression. Every line had to register , not only 
once, but as many times as there were colours being employed. Only whra 
one *■ that ^br Japanese never used any tracings,, but cut each separate 
block accurately to a fraction of an inch relying solely on memory, dues live 
full wonder of this an become apparent. Only men whose memories had 
mastered cads subject in ics entirety could liave done such a thing free¬ 
hand. Three yean after tlehvcrixig the blocks tor cue of his pictured, the 
celebrated Hokum suddenly decided that same additional colour* might 
improve ic. Without a guide of any kind, he made paintings fur the additional 
cobun: they fitted down to die bit detail. In an art such as this, any dipihtxl 
work, indistinct outlines or binned colours were unthinkable. There was no 
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way of correcting a cut once it Irnd been made, and the advance selection of 
colours was a mental teat of the first order. The master j of the Japanese 
polychrome woodcut who gained world-wide tepuratiom possessed real 
genim. They had to have an amazing feeling for composition, they had to be 
brilliant (.Alciilii'-rs t and they had to love a sense of perspective and atit ability' 
to visualize the interplay or colours without actually seeing them. On top 
ot [hat, they had to be brilliant craftsmai. But above all when they were 
doing 2 portrait of a girl, for instance, they did not just paint a graceful girl 
and leave it at that* They had to portray 'the essence of grace* Their form 
of art was called 4 Hic moving world*, ot m Japanese, Lfitiy*. And the man 
who: gave the Japanese coloured woodcut its name called himsdf Ukiyo 
MarabcL It was he who founded the U ti yen: seboc A of pain ting. The master* 
of the woodcut who follow ed Ills lead in painting H thc moving world* never 
concerned themselves with pure fantasy; but painted rbc contemporary 
wot Id. The ageless quality of their work is part of the fundamental secret of 
all great an, which b to mb the moment of its impermanence. 

Anyone who knows Japan will also know wtm a great role is p laved there 
by a small attidc which we Europeans rather disdain: the toothpick. 

About two hundred years, ago ihcte stood near die Kwannoa tempfe in 
die Asakusa quarter of Tokyo the shop of a worthy toothbrush and tooth¬ 
pick merchant called Niheiji-Yanagi-y a. His small establish niunt went by 
die name of The Home of Willow 1 *. Tokyo may Jiavc been called Yedo in 
those days, but her clierry-trcci blossomed just os gloriously* her gold-fish 
ponds sparkled as brightly* and her gingko-trees ihunted ihrir foliage -u 
bravely, lUvcr-gftxn and as glossy i\ patent lcollier. And then T just as ttovv, 
there were some very pretty girls in Japan. 

There was alio, j list as there is now, a great demand for toothpicks. There 
Wis something about Nibcijfs shop, however, which particularly attracted 
the masculine members of his clientele, El w as hn beautiful daughter Gftiji. 
Since she sold nnt only toothpicks, but also perfumes. flowers in ace-wine, 
scmr-shells and other toilet requisites, die knew how to use them — just as 
the salcs-girls in modem Tokyo establishments do today T Ofuji was just 
sixteen years old + and so beautiful that dramatist* were already — in ty6$ — 
naming their heroines after her, and clnLlrcn singing little songs about her 
in the streets, One day, a gentleman m a dark robe walked into die shop. 
Ofbji inclined lier head. After die gentleman had paid several visits to die 
shop* she put a few- c herry-h I obc ■ rt it into die bowl of sake which it was usual 
to offer every good customer. The stranger was Hartmobu the painter, and 
he had talliin in Jove with ihc girl. She bewail to tigLirc in many ot his 
pietism. In one of them she is seen kneeling in her shop smoking 'tobacco', 
TJ dth Hamnobu himself sitting beside her. The House of Widows stood in 
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the shade of a gbigkc^trce and, although it b not visible in Hanmobus 
dainty picture, s& fallen leaves can be seen on die ground, The look passing 
between the two sensitive faces is not easy vo define, but it has 2 tenderness 
and delicacy t a yearning and timeless quality which scarcely any ether artist 
has ever achieved. 

Hanmobu could never paint unless he was in love, and he only fell in love 
with, very voting girls who soil had the charm ofiuivcty. He painted sweet* 
ftower-like creatures with tray fices and hands and amis of incredible deli¬ 
cacy and childish grace. For all due, his style is never mawkish, k remains a 
mystery how Harunobu managed to imbue Ills young creatures with so 
much life. quite apart from their tranquil grace* In hi* eternal craving for 
beauty* die artist had discovered another uxtecn-ycarHdd girl even before 
he found Ofuji Her name was Osen. 2nd she w av employed by die Kagiya 
tea-house at Kasamon. Kasainori was the site of the Imn shrine, and con- 
temporary Japanese records inform us that pilgrims visited the shrine less 
from a desire to pray than to be served by charming Owm in the Kagiya 
tca-bousc, Her hair was black as night, her face was sloped like a melon- 
seed, and her bps were vermilion-rod. Chen was really a peasant-girl, and 
wore a long comb in her hair and humble dogs on her feet. No rouge or 
pow der adorned her fresh £ace, yet if ten m en passed her by. ten men turned 
to Starr* 

Oku bad the humility proper in ah w h ell Brought up Japanese girls* and 
loved her parent*. She was conscious iThcr btnury and made a patient artist's 
model She is pcrlup* the only girl in history who sang the praises of her 
own beany in classical verse and not only failed to irritate anyone by doing 
so, but gave all who heard her song 2 briet moment in heaven* 

"Out of violec-colonrcd clouds of steam 
she steps, as if 

lacquered all over m gold and silver ,, _ 

She sits by die tea-tilled kettle 
musing, musing all alone* 
thinking, ever thinking of this and that 
and stroking her little head with a silver pin. 

— He who would rest his legs a wlule 
should do so at Kasamon 
in the shade of a tree. 1 

Young Chen composed that herself, in r?6^. The poem goes on: 'In the 
morning I make Japanese tea, in the evening 1 toll dumplings. .. Even ii my 
name never figure^ in the liistory ot die goddesses* at least my likeness h to 
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be found in die brocade pictures of the cast country, Harunobu s own 
brush \\Ai painted me, and they spread my fame abroad m folk-songs. My 
tiame is being repeated in all four comers of the heaven, and everyone who 
has eyes and a month is saying: Osen, Gsem. * .* 

Harunubu idealized his enchanting models after Jiis own fashion. He 
wanted to stir die beholder's tendercst emotions, and was Ira concerned for 
effect than to express die absolutely tuneless concepts of love and grace in an 
absolutely tin idea way. In one of Ids pictures a trail and lovely girl is seen 
crossing a bridge in a snow-storm, Another delightful child is blowing soap 
bubbles for her brother in tile garden- Another is listening to a cuckoo* and 
another to the evening bell tolling from a temple near by. Another is seen 
buying a another taking leave of her lover, and yet another entrusting a 
love-letter to a Hide girl 

fwo of Haninobifs models were so beautiful that ihcy were engaged to 
dance at a ceremonial consecration of the effigy of the god Slioihi at the 
Yuihima temple in Yedo, Their names were O n am and Omits u. We ilso 
hear df another girl who came from the Tsuta-ya ica-hoiise in the Asakma 
quarter. Her name avas Oyoshi, and she too was a famous beauty. 

Hanmobu had the profumtdest contempt lor everything coarse and vulgar. 
He was an aristocrat, boih by brush and by birth. The theatre was a parti¬ 
cular btte fwitt of his. because acton had such unsavoury reputations. Ham- 
nobu warned to raise tilt level of Ukiyo-e art. Even when be painted 
Hinatsum, the famous courtesan from the House of Cloves in Yosbiwirr* 
he made her so innocent and tine, so lily-like and ini^elfcdniaons that any 
liint of the ephemeral nature of his model's leal everyday life was quite 
absent, and all chat remained was the artist's own conception delicately 
expressed in line and colour. Hanmobu painted Hinatsurti many times, but 
if He had only painted the courtesan once, u He did in Piettirei with coniour- 
Ira white robes", it would have been enough to Act Her on die throne of 
immortality. 

HmiKuru, incidentally, was 'bought out' of Yoshiwan by a rich admirer 
ol Jictl When the beautiful bird ImJ left her cage, one of her former 
companions in misfbmmc wrote her the fallowing letter. It gives us a good 
example of feminine Japanese style: 

U is with a feeling of extraordinary relief and joy that I hear that you 
wifi today leave the 'fiery house' of Yoshiwirau that you are departing, 
and that you wiU henceforth live in more temperate and seemly sur¬ 
roundings, E can find no words to express my envy of the future which 
aw aits y0 u. \ our ovm nature correspond* to wood, and votir htishan d ' 1 
Eo earth, just as fate has ordained h is a magnificent meeting of ihe 
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active and passive elements in Nature. For the earth feuds and protect 
ihc true as long as it liver, ti is truly a good omen, and augurs well for 
your fttrurc happiness and well-being. So I staid ray greeting* to you on 
die day of the happy union into which you are entering. 

Your Usugumo — Soft Clouds 

As we have seen, the masters of Japanese wood-engraving did not copy 
Nature. Yhev went on mentally collecting pictures until they had a clear 
perception and. exact idea of then* and could finally paint the essence of their 
subject. If they were familiar with oil-paints. they were wise enough never 
to use diem. 

The Japanese had been painting in water-colours on silt and paper long 
before die invention of woodcuts, and the ttuiktiiiQiio qi tdttnwm) couhl be 
rolled up. Ukiyo-c is above all a style of painting. The long list of brilliant 
Ukiyo-e exponents testifies 10 the fret that no really great urds! ins ever 
suffered by starting out as a faithlul imitator of his nuito, ihit this docs not 
necessarily lead to a life-long career as a copyist, and that an individual 
style onJ great personal abiliry can develop from an initial talent for imitative 
cna&mmuhip. 

Four people W to co-operate in die making ot a coloured pmat. the 
publisher, the artist, the wood-engraver and the printer, t'erhaps dm list 
should also include the paper-manufacturer, the man who supplied the 
wonderful hand-made mulberry-bark paper which cmblftl the colours to 
blossom forth in the true splendour of their gentle radiance. Una) the 
igth century, the l.rpancsc extracted their paints from planes, 

Tlie Japanese w ere always aware that art should be more than a slavish 
imitation ot Nature, As draftsmen, the Ukiyo-e artists luve never been 
rivalled by any others in the world. The master* of Japanese wood-engrav¬ 
ing concentrated above all upon bringing out the essentials of theit subject 
in line and colour. Nothing ever intimidated them, and it can be said that 
Hokusai, for instance, turned the disorder in Nature into order, though it 
niay be added that liis kind of ordet was an uncommonly dramatic one. 

It is far too often forgotten that the exponents of Japanese wood-engraving 
exerted a very considerable influence upon modem European p a i ntin g. It 
was Japanese works which helped the French impressionists to recognize the 
essence of a subject — its 'impression , in fact", which helped them to see 
atmospheric effects, the play oflight, and colour tones, not as they appear 
under dose scrutiny, but rather as they arc affected by light and natural 
reflexes. The Paris exhibition of prints by Hokusai, Utamaro and Hiroshige 
in iK< 57 nude a great sensation. The most celebrated French impressionist, 
Manet, saw in their works quite novel methods of achieving realism, and his 
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contemporary Monet realized diac colour was not inherent in in object, hut 
depended on its lighting. 

Europeans Pfgsn to buy and collect Japanese woodcut*, and museum* all 
over the world followed tlicir example. America k today spending hundred* 
and thousands of dollars on Japan esc prints* 

Of ah die Japanese mas ten, however, it is now Sharaku whose w orks 
coptmajiJ the Iiighesi pnecs. He is really a European discovery* for the 
Japanese themselves did not begin to be interested in him until European 
and American art-d triers had turned his prints into "best sellers’. All too 
belatedly, the Japanese began to investigate his life, but the only thing they 
found out wi^ how very Lcde they knew about hint- His red name ha* been 
forgotten* and the date of his death is unknown. Hr? was a gentleman and 
the vassal of a princely house, received 3 regular income from bis prince, 
knew neither poverty nor hunger, and never worked for money. 

Japan has always been a land of the theatre. The Kahuki Theatre owed its 
origins to the A '5 dramas of die ariwtKxacy* Japanese dancing and die puppet 
theatre. Even princes took pan in stage production, and Shamtu was also 
a performer* 

Actor* need publicity. This is not jtrst a Hollywood Jiscovc^ lor Ycdo 
was well aware of the tact, and her theatres used portraits of actors as adver¬ 
tising posters. It was in the spring of 1793. during Ycdo*s theatrical "silly 
season"* that Sharaku suddenly appeared on the scene. Under the magic of 
his dancing brush there appeared a whole series of I scad* anJ full-length 
portrait of die mimic actors of die day, with their large pale faces. Sharaku 
painted in a most sites ting way. He produced such bizarre, terrifying and 
repulsive compositions that the viewer's attention could not fail to be caught 
and held. The Japanese hated Sharaku* mxl it was probably die public’s 
haired which drove him back into obscurity. 

Glaring pupils. grimaces, very skntmjg, piercing eyes, dirk mica bark- 
ground*, all iknr thing p were symptoms of his diabolical struggle with die 
invisible souls which remained, for all bis audacity, beyond his powers of 
expression. Sharaku Wccjdcd eternally with Fate and with the limitations 
which the material world imposed upon him. He was like some giant fight¬ 
ing with an invisible force stronger than himsdf It seems almost uncanny 
that every tiling we have by Sharaku was painted wi th in. the space of a single 
year — between 1793 and 1794. None of die So dancers or actors lud ever 
painted before 

Sharafcu van: tied as suddenly as bo had appeared, li was probably his 
pimcc who forbade liirn to give ^tlic despised t2.ec of acton* a chance of 
iinmortality. So much myitcry surround* thii g?cai master of die woodcut 
lint today he might almost be a ghost, despite his neglected grave at Toku- 
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shima, Yet the rnviabout whose life we knowso little presented the humble 
acton of Jiis thy to 211 audience larger than they ever dreamed of — the whole 
world. 

Utamaro was Japan's nnvji brilliant painter of women. Hokusai was her 
prodigy, her Leonardo da Vine:, lhmnobu was her amorous painter of 
naive feminine grace. Shamtu was the comet wliicli iULtiniiutcd die Japan¬ 
ese theatre 111 its darkness. Finally there was Hiroshige. Japan’s most truly 
national painter in that he punted the Japanese landscape, showing helpless 
litdc mortals caught in die toils ■■■i their menacing natural jurruundtngs. 

Alt die wonder of the Japanese islands is portrayed in Hiroshige’s coloured 
woodcuts: the thirty-six views of sacred Fuji-no-yama, die eight different 
views of Lake Ditto, the countryside round Ycdo. snowy mountain land¬ 
scapes peopled with stooping, hurrying figures, so lifelike that one only has 
to look mi them ro shiver with cold, the racing rapids at Nam to, snow¬ 
flakes, a slanting downpour of toitential rain, tardy raftsmen punting up¬ 
stream against the current, lonely moonlit landscapes, hungry seas. 

Before Hiroshige, artists looked on the human being as their most impor¬ 
tant subject, and landscapes were merely a background. Hiroshige ventured 
to lay a bold hand upon Nature itself, iijkih the moon, the i ucaii, the wintry 
skies, the incomparable symmetry of Fuji-uo-yama — on the great out-of- 
doors', on something which was not to be taken in at a glance, but felt. 

Hiroshige's father was an officer in the itrc-servtce, a profession which 
conferred official positions, honours and privileges upon its members. 
Hiroshige's life was closely linked with die fire-service, and lie travelled 
about the country a great deal on its allairs. for a time acting as superintendent 
of the nine mites of road separating Ycdo from the imperial city of Kyoto. 
It w as tours like these which inspired the fifty-three pictures in die 'Tokaido'. 
Hiroshige painted thousands of pictures, yet in hit own day lie was tar better 
known as a poet than as a painter. He aho kept a very conscientious diary 
in which he recorded the weather, die inn* where be stopped the night, the 
many people he met, and all [he little experiences he had f 'ti his navels. His 
pictures are boldly conceived, and. always express a mood of some sort. If 
they often scent unrealistic to our ey es, it is Only became we do not blow 
Japan J^p^m really looks the way Hirosliige painted U. Mountains soar into 
the air out of their banks of mist, and Nature is always lurking there ready to 
Spring, wlule man. her puny slave, scurries quickly through life. Hiroshige 
came uncannily close to die day-fly called 'man', to umdessness, and to the 
omnipotence of Nature. 
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WHERE THE DEAD LIVE ON 

The fOtitiiKlu of Gooilwiin w.u tngbHrd. .Vloi were aJiddy [iving m AtimolLi a union 
yetti ago. 

A t* eat Dutchman died in 15*41, sn die middle of the Second World 
War. Although he left bdtind a Large number of erudite works, lie 
..took a great proportion of his knowledge to die grave. Engine 
Dubois was a doctor, and it was he who dug up the oldest human skull which 
the earth had ever surrendered. 

Dubois a. professor of anatomy, did not discover this skull (it was redly 
only the roof of a skull} purely by chance. Before leaving Holland for 
Jiva T he atuiDuncrd that he would very probably find the remaim there of a 
primitive creature width was rdated to man. A11J Java was, in fief, the lire 
of the great disco very. Digging in die neighbourhood of Triidh Dubois 
unearthed die remains of piihecafithr&put dnrec&ij, the "Adain r of anthropology. 
The age of this member of a society 1 which was even in those days, fairly 
human in character, is estimated at 500,003 yea is. His brain capacity' was 
54'£ cubic inches, as compared with a gorilla's (33 55 cubic inches), aisd a 
modem manb (73-^1 cubic inched Most authorities assign plthttdruhwptis 
to an extinct branch of the bomimidis (e£ Boulc-Vallois, /_er ftemmes 
Paris 1952, p, 127), The nature of his bone-structure places bin in 
a category liaif way between modern nun and Ills earliest /utjutjn ancestor, 
and so the designation piiktantiktopus, from tils Greek piehrkos (ape) and 
aatfoop&s (man), is nor well chosen. 

Because pitk&fttfhrtpw resembled nian + even be, early ancestor of 

mail dm he was, must Jiavc been preceded by hundreds of thousand* of 
yean of human evolution. It is certain that neither lie m>r his forefathers 
would have recognised thr earth in its present guise. Since his rime the 
continents, mountains, islands, oceans and even the positions of the poles 
have altered* and they have altered more markedly than the appearance of 
man himself Some portions of the earth's crust were swallowed up by die 
oceans, while 0tilers reared themselves out of die water. 

Australia, the most distant continent, the most recently discovered* and 
the area nf the world with the most UH.um.il anthropological past, was not 
always an island continent tr was at one time connected with south-ease 
Ana by a bridge of dry land. It is even possible that South Africa, India and 
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Australia were all linked together by the now submerged portion of the earth 
wliich zoologists call "Lcjniuii", and ^eologidts 'Ckmdwm*, However, 
since nun existed Jong before rbr continents were severed, Australia today 
represents mankind^ own "aiithropobgical muscnmk It cannot be mere 
coincidence dial ‘Man. No + i‘ was dug up on die neighbouring island 
of Java. 

The most important discovery relating to Australia's eailiesr inhabitants 
was made at Talgai in south-east Queensland in the year lSK4 t when a fairly 
wcB preserved skull was exposed to the pitiless light of day. Although no 
other human bones w ere found in die vionity of the skull, remains of extinct 
animals were unearthed* including bones belonging to the dipfct\.>di*n (an 
early kangaroo], the rwtDihtnum and certain homed reptiles. After a recent 
study of else 'proi^AusETalianV skull, Dr S_ A. Smith lias come to the 
conclusion that it bean a resemblance to that of the modem Australian abori¬ 
ginal In view of die fact that die aborigines have so far exhibited no digits 
of developing ^ ‘national comd<jiisncss\ wc may add dsat Or Smith w- 
cognised characteristic in rite proto-Australian which bear a greater resem¬ 
blance to rhe ape than to any other race of man* living or extinct. Further 
finds of human bone* were made m the Wellington Carves, and the fossilized 
foot-prims of an early Australian aboriginal were found in Tertiary rock at 
WarTnambool. laj miles south-west of Melbourne. All tills pomes co the 
fact dial men were living in Australia during die Tertian- period, which is 
to say at least a mi H i on yean ago, and probably much earlier. 

Then came the catastrophe. We do not know precisely when die waters 
rolled between Australia and Asia. Wc only know that Gcmdwanaknd was 
engulfed, and tliat die event i\ much less of a myth than the story oPAdancb r r 
We know that a vast continent was submerged, and that Australia survived. 

And her hum in inhabitants survived* too. They let time pats them by; 
no longer menaced by the overpopulation of southern Asia or die incursions 
of seafaring races thirsty for conquest. Australia liad very few dangerous 
animals, there v. good hunting, and ic was many thousands of years 
before the surfs hear dried up the endless tracts of fertile land Completely 
cut off, and thus insulated against all human inroads* the early aborigines 
$at there on thdf lonely and isolated continent, conifronted on three sides by 
j watery void. Theft, over 9000 miles from xhc shores of South America 
and jooo miles from Africa, men and animah developed independently of 
the rest of the world. 

Australia remained quiet undisturbed until l60j, when die Dutch navi- 
gator, W. JmmxHi landed it the Gulf of Carpentaria, followed by Direk 
Bmog who reached Western Australia in 1616: and finally Captain jamc* 
Cook, who discovered Terra Australia' in 1770, The eontuicnf* existence 
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liaff Incidentally, been presuppose J, shire k was held El- be indispensable tn 
'tuidliid equilibrium’* Cuuk landed a.t Botany Bay, near Sydney, and 
presented King George IT 1 with a rortnnmi! 

In discovering Australia, mankind had bid its bands not only upon a 
whale new continent hut also upon a living museum*, where it w^as possible 
to study an early species of man which had scaredv developed ar all for 
thousands and probably hundred* of thousands of years, and where plants 
grew which were to be found nowhere else in the world. (Nuiot-cndu of all 
Australian plants flourish only on that island comment, a fact which is in 
itself enough to establish the long duration of Australia's independent exis¬ 
tence,) The land of the living fossils' bad ai Iasi been discovered . Airis suds 
still survived there in a form only to be found 'm early periods of die cartb'i 
history. Theft were more than .1 hundred and fifty kinds of marsupial in 
Australia* from the opossum to die giant kangaroo, mammals which bid 
eggs covered with dun-Like shell** like the duck-billed platypus* and birds, 
like die cassowary and die emu. which had lost the art of dying because they 
no longer hid any hereditary enemies. And die van eucalyptus forests were 
populated by Nature** own toys, the koalas, clambering around like animated 
bctle teddy-bears, 

k was in this lost and isolated world that the tribes of mankind's oldest 
racial group used to hunt and roanu Thcy still had living eomtccttoiu with 
original h Liman stock. Captives of die age-old cults which had been handed 
down from generation to generation, rigid upholders of their ancient cus¬ 
toms and rites, dismembered into 500 different tribes and alienated from one 
another by as many different language* and dialects, living ever more frug¬ 
ally on their continent u it grew drier and drier with the passage of centuries, 
and always in quest of water, these Robinson Crasocs of mankind had re¬ 
duced their whole material existence to its simplest fimdainaitals tn a struggle 
for mere survival. Their demand:. upon life became ever more negligible 
and their skulls ever thicker in their effort to \vithsLirid the scorch Lug beat 
Of tllC SUTL 

As late as 791*, there were trill some aborigines in Australia who had 
never yet encountered 1 white man. It is estimated that at the rime of the 
wlute man's first appearance m Australia — putting die date ai 17SS — there 
were approximately 300,000 aborigines living on tile contment. 

Slowly, like some malignant disease, the Europeans pushed forward into 
the Australian interior The bfe of the blacks degenerated under the impact 
of this white invasion. The) became w eak and sickly in thdr ‘inJdcii greed 
for the thousand new things which affected thdr traditionally tough and 
rigorous way of hie so injuriously, No sooner had the white ride rolled over 
their young men, bringing them tnto contact w ills that most destructive and 
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unsettling of all influence? which we call Western civilization,. than they lost 
all inclination to obey the ancients who hid defended their tribal customs and 
their totems — the symbols of aii£?rttor-worship — for so many thousands of 
years. The black men began to die one They became in different huntsmen. 
They grew degtmerate. They started to imkam the thousands of lit tic shills 
which were essential to die preservation of life on their comment. For die 
first time they had water and to tparc, yec they withered away in their new 
clothes and corrugated item hues like so many flowers in a dank cellar. The 
300.000 dwindled to fo,oo® and dim to 50 ,«xj p of which only 25,000 soil 
ted the qomadk life of their forefathers. 

Australians like these, who had really become a match for their eontinait, 
were eventually only to be found in the hot central regions of Australia, in 
and wilderness of sinister desert where they still hunted kangaroo and emit 
and their women caught edible makes, rats, frogs* brands and grubs; where 
they still gathered lily-bulbs and acacia-and grass-seeds for food; where they 
still conquered diirsc> =n a desert where in years of extreme drought literally 
uut one drop of ram fell, by extracting water from roots - an art which 
even the ablest while explorers never mastered. The aborigines never used 
vessels of any kind for boiling w ater or food, but cooked their tncar snnply 
by leasing it in hot ash. earth, clay or mud. 

All die tribes had their own residential and hunting areas, and very seldom 
infringed each others boundaries. It is generally true 10 say chat nomads 
are far better at keeping within thrir frontiers than settled races, because the 
nomad is far better acquainted with the farthest Unties of his country than die 
"river-valley dweller’. 

The Australian aborigines hardly ever waged war on neighbouring tribes, 
Od tile tribal level they were uivariably peaceable* and the fact chat sonic 
explorers claim to have heard the distant sound of wooden dubs thudding 
dully on heads at night Joes not invalidate this generalization. Thwacking 
your wife on die head 1 few times with z piece of wood has from time 
immemorial been regarded by the aborigines as a useful bttle cdu cation d 
measure* isul. as we know, dir mjh ha* made their skulls extremely tough! 
Duels hi which male or female opponents heat each other on the head with 
wooden dubs were always conducted in a very fair and sportsmanlike man¬ 
ner. If the contestants were w omen, the men normally M quietly by and 
watched, only interrupting die proceedings occasionally if they became too 
rou gL If men were fighting, their womenfolk would participate by infer- 
posing their own heads as a form of shiddl 

No l avilizaaqn H can be judged by comparison with another which is quite 
alien to it_ and no civilization can be assessed by another"* criteria. I have 
seen Australian aboriginal dances* and T have to admit that there ts no other 
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communal cbnce m the world quire so cmh railing and impressive as the 
corroborce, performed under the stars with much stamping and rhythmical 
leaping around htising red fires, and an accompaniment of guttural, primeval 
voice*. These dances tel] whole animal storied in mime. They portray birds 
catching fbh, for instance, or relate the history of die totem or tribal ancestor. 
Primitive though the designs an the aborigines* shields, bodies and cave 
wails may be* it was still a splendid imagination which gave birth to them. 
Astounding drawings, whose immense age does not rob them of an almost 
eerie animation, have been discovered in the caves along the Humber, 
Gletidg and Forrest rivers* 4$ well as in the Mtugmvc range. Among diem 
is the sketch of a dipwtederns paw, which permits us to conclude that chc 
artist was a contemporary of that now' extinct species of early kangaroo. 
The hand-prints of ihc Worora tnbe in die cave at Port George are remind 
cent of a nocturnal conspiracy of ghosts. Tile aborigines* pictures of animals 
arc at once naive and compelling, and fish swim dong die rocky walk as if tn 
a petrified aquarium. 

Civilization has no beginning or end, Just as the discovery of die wheel 
was an epocli-maksiigcttltural achievement, so the invention of the Australian 
rpear likewise marked a step on die mad to civilisation. And as for the 
ctvu/ircra, or boomerang* the Tong arm" of the aboriginal which enables any 
expert to ouf-distancc the world javelin record with consummaie ease, tt 
constitnres a masterpiece of human ingenuity. 

It was a rich and splendid life that perished here. Ii ranged from oaie 
horizon to another with its countless acquired skills in the mastery of Nature 
ac her harshest and most inimical, and its intimate relation ship with heaven 
and earth and with the foaming, roaring breakers which have pounded away 
at the shores of the world's fifth continent for so many thousands of years. 

For ever on guard before the northern coast of Queensland stands the 
Great Barrier Reef It is a gigantic rampart of coral — the largest coral forma¬ 
tion in the world* in fact — and forms an infertile and uninliabitahlc natural 
breakwater 1250 miles long T shaken by die everlasting thunder of die surf 

Between the Barrier Reef and the mainland* just under fifty miles north of 
Townsville, lie the Palm Islands, It was there that I saw Australia"* last 
terrible awakening from the dream winch has lasted tor $0 many thousands 
of Year? For these islands are a reservation where aborigines w ho have com e 
into contact with white civilization art concentrated- This h where the 
great hunters of old now liv^e, in clothe* which do not become ehem* in hues 
which they managed to do without for i<x>,ooo years, and under modem 
hygienic conditions which are sapping their resistance to disease. They live 
on, vet thev died lone; ago. The}’ go on dancing, and the ocean sings their 
requiem. 
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EXPERTS [N THE ART OF DOING NOTHING 

'Without doubt the Firiiic 0™n :i *tfom olilrr than the! AfJjntk ftr the Indian Qoraji. 
Wien we iay uMet, rn^Jii li Etu mu h? my moJan cuinciisuiKU. 
ecwiukioct have conviiLed ike Allanti^ jnd MeditenWein psopl« min phase after phuc 
u£ wluk the PiahL uid the Paafk people have skjjtL To iWp n to die*m r 

yWs twi't lay UDOmiCfou A fid. oh ho-TOD* £w fow ftUfty itwu u nrh fif yem Eui ifce iru* 
Pjriik hern di et nflqg, miring ow in iu ilcrji ituJ dtcnttiag again; i»lyHi: 

I>. it 

T"V roM us ^ die horizon, It is die horizon which is for ever vanishing. 
I—£ the horizon which always sccnu close at hand, wInch amuses dread 
-LJdxmbi and oppresses os with fear— the horizon, "with its unsuspected 
and primeval power, which no ship's bow r has ever yo cut asunder* The 
intangible skies hang above us* the wild seas roar beneath. The untrodden 
padi lb before us — our ship must iwiy f 
That is a Polynesian song, a song of die great seafarers who, centuries 
before the Vikings or Columbus, conquered a maritime region three times 
the size of North America, 

Tire Polynesians discovered fon umith of island*, "Gardens of Eden" Large 
and small, volcanoes towering above the sea, coral red*, inhospitable cliJli 
ami islands luxuriant with virgin forest* They became masters of m ocean as 
studded with islands a* die sky b with stars, rulers over the triangle bounded 
by Hawaii, New Zealand and Easter Island. It is quite certain that tilery 
reached the shores of South America long before Cabral, Amerigo Vespucci, 
da Gama or Magellan, and modem research 11 continually folding fresh 
parallels between die Polynesian and Amcncan-indian avdizanoiss. The 
Polynesiara were always a race of seamen, and needed no Paotic version of 
Atlantis to help rhein rc^ch the west coast of America dry-shod. Thus the 
2$,ooo books which geologists, biologists and acchaeojogbts liave written 
about the “Pacific Atlantis 5 , or "Mu', soil rest on rather shaky foundations* 
No udier race upon earth lu* ever inliabitcJ so luge a geographical area a r - 
die Polynesians, Hie Polynesian world extended over 0 ) degrees of latitude 
and 70 of lougitudr. covering the 4700 miles between Hawaii and New Zea¬ 
land and foe 1700 between Tonga and Easter litani. Ji w?ts a world of out¬ 
riggers and huge war-canoes manned by crews of up to 300 men. of voyages 
lasting months or years, of interminable wm and migrations. These sea¬ 
farers had no compasses or iron* They left ns no written history. The Eastci 
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Ulan tt inscriptions Lave never been deciphered* and as far die waves — who 
knows how much evidence they luvtr swallowed up! 

Bui tile Polynesians have always been a people of song. They passed on 
their legends and sagas from one generation to the next, staring up the origins 
of their race in their unencumbered minds and repeating them to their 
children* They firmly believed that anyone who recited an important 
tradition incorrectly would be killed by the wrath of die gods* In modern 
terminology, they were word-perfect in something which had never been 
written do win That is why we Owe so much to the Polynesians' good 
memories. The Maoris of New Zealand relate, for instance* that it was a 
chieftain from Tahiti called Kupc who discovered New Zealand, bury 
generations before the arrival of the Europeans. 

Another Maori legend trlLs of a land called L T m* which tad at one time 
been their forefathers' native land. People have tried Co identify Uru with 
Uf of the Chaldee* in Mesopotamia, although in the Maon dialect of rhe 
Polynesian language Urn amply means \vcst. The Polynesians are also 
familiar with a land called In hid, and some enterprising scholars decided to 
regar* 31 rdn a is a corruptio n o f 1 1 ih ii i t .in old San sic n t tian ic fo r In dta Again, 
die Polvnestan word 4 smi ii rj, mJ je was not very long before certain 
^Authorities were chiming that the Polynesians must at otic time love lived 
in Egypt* since Ammon fta w .11 the ancient Egyptians name for their 
Sun-grid, 

Another mythological link betweai Polynesia and in original Atari home¬ 
land is represented by the widespread Hmidtlci saga. Tta Hawaiki version of 
the story of Creation is to be heard everywhere lii Polynesia (except in 
Samoa and Tonga}* always with many small variations, it is true, bur always 
with the same basic theme, 4 We come from great Ha walks, from far Haw- 
aiki* from distant Hawaikf, the Maons smg- Hawaiki was the Polynesian* 1 
erstwhile Paradise* die place they left behind them when they set off over the 
seaSv sailing on and on into tlie rising sun* to discover and colonize their bland 
■world, it b only the souls of their dead which wander westwards into the 
land id lEjl- setting Min* back to Hawaii! But where was Hawaiki? 

In general, science has conic to die conclusion that the ancient Polynesians 
came from liido-Chma via Indonesia, though the question lias not ticogedict' 
been resolved. There are also many numerous ciduir.il *unilaririr& between 
the Polynesian and Indonesian races. Like the Indonesians, the Polynesians 
kept dogs, pigs and chickens, and in both huioncta and Polynesia fire was 
produced by rotating a vertical stick in a hollowed piece of wood placed cm 
die ground. Thousands of Polynesian words arc related to Indonesian words 
both in so Lind and meaning. The Indonesians aft Malays, and the Polynesian 
and Indonesian languages have so much in common that, together with the 
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Micronesianand Melanesian languages, dicy are both included in the *Malayo- 
Polyncsim 1 family. There Is nu doubt that the Polynesian* were forced to 
set oif across the sea from that pare of the world which we call south-east 
Alia or Indonesia, 

What we do not know is their precise motive in undertaking these suicidal 
voyages into the vast and treacherous wastes of die Pacific. 

A whole literature containing thousands of volumes lias sprung up on the 
subject of whu n .Hite die Polynesians followed in their IcafHfirogging journey 
across the Ocean, Although it was king believed that they passed through the 
Melanesian archipelago, the modem theory is that tlicy chose Micronesia, 
the group of islands which used to belong to Germany before the Erse 
World War. 

Of course, these migrations did not :il! lake place at once. They went on 
over the course of centuries , inspired sometimes by necessity P but more often 
by a spontaneous desire to explore the Pacific- In a^d. 650 the Tongan chief¬ 
tain Hui-te-Rangiom even pushed down as far as Antarctica A nation of 
land-hungry mastcr-Qiartucrs obsessed by a wild craving for freedom, the 
Polynesians discovered and colonized islan d after island. Polynesian history 
is a d ramatic rak of expulsion, exile, pursuit, explorers meeting tragic ends, 
shipwrecks, sinkings, inter-island wars, internal wars* elep hantias is, abortion 
as a remedy for ovetpopulation, starvation, awnttau human sacrifices and 
even of cannibalism, which b. always more prcvaloit within the cramped 
confines ot islands than on continents. 

To diEs day it remain? a mystery how the Polynesians managed to traverse 
such immense distances and find tiny ishids in such vast stretches of sea 
without tlic aid of navigational iiistauncncs- However, they liave always 
been experts on the winds and weather. They could tell in advance how long 
a wind would hold, they recognized the indications of storm and nde, and 
they knew what irurrents prevailed in the various parts of their ocean, "I hey 
w ere good aitfniiomm, as id o,.ukl forecast the position of the planets at any 
given hour of any particular day. They could J scc the farthest atolls tong 
before die uirviunc oi die c\trdi revealed therm and recognize islands which 
lay beyond the horizon by thei r greenish reflection in the clouds. They noted 
tiny fragments of plants floating on the waves and deduced from them the 
exact direction m which an island lay . They could estimate the depth of the 
sea, and had an infallible instinct for gauging the nearness of their destination 
by observing the flight of birds. 

American, French, English and German scholars have all gone into the 
Polynesians' past history, their voyages. :!icir culture, languages and anthro¬ 
pology, with the utmost thoroughness. Yet the Polynesians are constantly 
presenting us with new riddles. Wlim C-iptain Cook visited Tahiti and me 
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Sandwich Islands (Hawaii), be estimated ihcir populations at joo + ooo and 
400.000 respectively Today there are oidy JOiOOO natives in Tahiti, 21.000 
in the Sandwich Islands* and about 300,000 in Polynesia as a whole- Here in 
the [Middle of tile ocean as elsewhere, white man's civilization seems to be 
having a £ital effect cm the indigenous populations. Missionaries and colonial 
officials tried to wean die Polynesians from everything which belonged to 
their indent "coconut civilization 1 , with is acnosphete of sun and salt 
breezes. They tried to accustom the Polynesians 10 cloches, soap, church- 
going and School*, amh wherever their attempts to "civilize 1 succeeded, the 
true Polynesia ended for good and all. It still Lives on m modem guise in. 
Hawaii, it is true, but rise influence of modem singing and dancing rhythm* 
and the admixture ofjapartCK, Chinese, Portuguese and American dements 
has made it a place quite alien to the ancient ocean world of which it was 
once a part, 

Polynesia** ancient civilization used to he something altogether different. 
It embraced tree love between boys and girls until marriage, the adoption of 
children on a liberal scale, die prohibition of any hind of communication 
between brother and sister (in western Polynesia), a disdain for maidenly 
modesty and an equally Jeep disdain for excessive sexuality, marital fidelity 
coupled with unconditional divorce if so desired, and strict segregation of die 
sexa during die caring* and even during the preparation, of mcak As soon 
as King Kamchameha did away with these customs in Hawaii, the old rivili- 
sarion was finished. The Polynesians possessed one virtue above all others, 
however* and they have not yet lost it: they are the world** greatest experts 
in the art of doing nothing. From die cultural standpoint, their way of life is 
surely the best that any man could wish for. Its naive joy in living for the 
moment, its complete indifference to material possesions, its shrewd insis¬ 
tence on die one indispensable tiling in life — a serene freedom from care — 
all make it Something which can be summed up in a single word: paradise. 
Polynesia's leisurely character and her propensity for artless existence without 
ambition* or pretentious are survivals from Stone Age times, 

European planters* colonial administrators, missionaries and scholars — 
the people whom we call "bearers of civilization 1 — have all foundered on the 
Polynesian* splendid indifference to wort, industry, ambition! wages* the 
tt-hour day and the 3- or tit-day week. People arc very far from the mark 
when they call the Polynesian* lazy. Any work dm muse be done* they co¬ 
operate in eagerly, but only until the 'must' ha* been accomplished. After 
that, they go back to their timelessticss. their delight in games, thdr hos¬ 
pitality and their fine sense of humour where ‘yours and mine' and debit and 
c redk arc concerned. It was dm I liter Palynctian characteristic which formed 
die Strongest impression I gained from tny visits to the islands between 
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Honolulu and Auckland. An extraordinarily endearing frair p it is often discos 
ccriing and always unforgettable. I have seen foreigners who found the price 
o£ coconuts, copra or bananas too high reduced to cnmson-laecd embarrass¬ 
ment when Polynesians greeted their attempts to haggle by smilingly handing 
over all their wares and walking quietly away. The fact is that the Polynesian 
is firmly convinced that the acquisition of money which he docs not im¬ 
mediately need, and the earning of which interrupts his permanent state of 
holiday, really signifies a lowering of his standard of living. He works in 
order to live. It never occurs to him to live in order to work, 

A hundred and thirty long years of painstaking "cultural education* have 
not availed the West in its attempt to alter the Polynesians' way of life, except 
perhaps m a few seaport towns. Far from getting down to the work which 
we cotmder essential* the Polynesians devote their nmc to aesthetic pleasures, 
inter-village festivals music, dancing, wood-carving {for the benefit of their 
gods rather than the furniture industry), the painting of tapa doth and 
free love untrammelled by any moral scruples. 

In spite df all tile catastrophes of the pasc, the Polynesian islands remain the 
last surviving paradise ran earth* They arc a world of carefree tranquillity 
and joy, a world which lives for today and is as indifferent to tomorrow as it 
was 10 yesterday, a fairy-tale world which we forfeited Jong ago. 
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E astbb Island was discovered by the Dutch admiral Jakob Roggeveru 
on Easter Sunday in the year 1722. The island lapsed into oblivion 
once more, however, until Captain Felipe Gouzilcs y 1 lac Jo redis¬ 
covered it in 1770. Captain Cook paid it a visit in 177^ La Perouic in 178#* 
and Otto von Kotzebue in 1E16. Then, m eE6jl, some Peruvian pirates 
appeared on che scene. Riuhng die place occupied by between jgco and 
4000 native inhabitants, they summarily tarried off 900 of them to the Guano 
group of islands. A year later the survivors of these goo — a mere 1 > — were 
brought back to Easter bland suffering from smallpox. The disease quickly 
spread, and before long the indigenous population of Easter Island had 
dwindled to 650. 

So much for the promising stair of ^’Weseem colonixariati 1 among the 
members of the only little Polynesian race which still commanded the ability 
to read and write a script of their own* Today the art is dead. 

Eugene Eyraud was a pious lay brother. He lived all alone 011 his snull 
triangular island in die middle of the ocean and did lib best to acquaint its 
brown-skinned inhabitanti with the blc^fog* of Ghristianiry. One and a 
half centuries after the original dittmrry of Easter IsLniii, this first missionary 
made a discovery of his own. It consisted of some long wooden tablets — 
the largest were over six feet long — bearing neat lines of some form of 
hieroglyphic script incorporating the outlines of human beings, animals, 
plants, start, harpoons, paddles and other objects not identifiable. The 
tablets were of toremirc or drift-wuod f and the msenpuons had been 
scratched on them with pointed stones (obEcban knives) or sharks* teeth, 
often on both sides. 

It was Eugene Eyraud who discovered Polynesian writing* but the pious 
brother was not an erudite man,, and he had no inkling of tile immense 
Hgiuficance of hn pieces of wood Such of dir natives as adopted die 
Christian faith used the tablets as firewood. No sooner liad, they been 
baptized than they ter about bunting their 'books', though they did so with 
mixed emotions. On the one hand, they were not completely convinced 
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that the old gods would tolerate die destruction of their sacred tablets, while, 
on die other* the treeless nature of their island home meant that they were 
always short of fuel. 

A colleague of Brother Ey ratid , Pother Zumbohm. brought back a frag¬ 
ment of one of die tablets to show Tepano Janssen, the Bishop of Tahiti 
and a certain Eathcr Roussel brought bach a further five, better preserved 
than tire firci. "We are also told that the natives sent the Bishop a long cuid, 
spun out of human hair, as a gift, and that this cord was wound round a piece 
of woo d — onr of the writing tablets, in fact. At all e vents, it is Bishop jaus- 
sen whom science lias to drank for the discovery of Easter Island writing, and 
for the preservation of die last surviving tablets. The most important collec¬ 
tion of these k tu be loin id in die Congregation Je* Sacrcs-Ctrurs de Ficpus, 
the pious religious order of which Bishop Janssen was a member, and which 
is still doing so much widespread and valuable work today, 

troubled by a bad conscience as regards both the old god and the new, 
one of the blander* had made himself a new fishing-boat out of the "speaking 
timber*. When the boat fell apart* he carefully lived the pieces and later 
biiilr himself a new canoe out of them. It was thb traitor ro both faiths, the 
island's first ‘nihil br\ so 10 speak, w hom Thomson, the American expert on 
Polynesia* had to thank for one of the last surviving cablets. When Thomson 
visited die island in 18&6 lie found an old man called Une-vadko who could 
read the tablets to a limned degree and was familiar with some of their 
contents. Unforamately, Urc-vadko had by that time become a good 
Gtristiaii and, dting the niksionarkV prohibition of + sacted tablets 1 as an 
esctiie* he refused to read ihrm. Trembling with fear, lie hid Mrmdf in the 
interior of rite island, where tie m in his house and quaked under the tvrm 
threats of purgatory and "pumping* by inquisitive sdentisis. it was only on 
the evening before Thomson was due to leave that lie managed to surprise 
the unwimng islander in his hut. Adopting the course usually taken by a 
man who wants to stop someone reading something, the shrewd investigator 
plied his btowTi-skuined friend with alcohol until at last* late that night, he 
consented to take a look at photographs of sonic of the tablets and read them. 
Thomson soon found out, however, dial Urc-vaako was not reading the 
individual symbols so much as reciting something from memory". When 
taxed with this. the man excused himself by saying that, although it was true 
chat ills: meaning of individual symbols wa* lost, he could recognize the 
purport of the tablets by certain uiimisctkahlc details, and that die gist of Im 
account was correct- The man who acted as interpreter during riicsc pro¬ 
ceedings was a Frciidi’Tahinan lialf taste tailed Paea Salmon, and it was his 
translation of the osiatsibEe texts of the five tablets in question which 
Thomson brer published. The Austrian ethnologist Mi duel Haber Lindt 
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gives it as his opinion that these rexes Are — to pot it mildly — incomp!ere, 
since tlie number of words they contain U far exceeded by the number of 
symbols on the tablets- But wliat eases the gravest aspersions on worthy old 
Urovaeito's accuracy is the fart that when Thomson secretly swapped some 
of the photographs in mid-mrularion, the good fellow gaily went oh 
reciting the icxr he had already started. 

The two tablets which Thomson himself managed m obtain on the island 
are now housed in the United Stales National Museum at Washington. 

Between March 1914 and August 1915, Easter Island had a w oman visitor 
in the shape of Mrs Rouiledge, z competent ethnologist who devoted her 
nine 10 finding out all that there was left to know 1 about the script, She 
showed the natives photographs of Vinous rablecs, w hich ihc good-natured 
islanders were only too Iiappy to read for her. Usually they all read our ihe 
same ccxc, quite regardless of which parhcuki: tablet Mrs Rtiutlcdgc pointed 
to. Eventually, Mrs lloutlcdge found an old man w-ho knew how to write a 
second form of script which had formerly been used for keeping liistorical 
record*. She tried to question this man. whose name was Tnmcnika f ora the 
meaning of individual symbols. It may be added that her investigations were 
attended by a considerable degree of risk* since he was a leper. The old man 
had forgotten a good deal, and what little Ills decaying mind still vaguely 
remembered he could not express m words. His brain grew more and more 
fogged, and his replies more and more muddled and hesitant- In die end be 
di ed under the very eyes of his courageous interrogator while he was actually 
engaged in spelling. The dying man's lilt words were: The words arc new. 
Tile letters arc old/ Through him, Mrs Routiedge lias left us a vivid picture 
of the old priest-king who was still in office at die time of dir Peruvian raid. 
Hu name was Ariki Ngaara, and lie ruled over die Mini tribe which Lad its 
settlement on the island's northern coast. He could trace ltd ancestry all the 
way back to Horn Matua, die first immigrant ruler of Polynesia. Ngaara was 
a dioru fat man, so thickly onuinoiCcd with tattooing that his skin looked 
nearly bbeL Wooden figurines impended from the front and rear of hi* 
body clattered together as he walked No one was permitted to w’ltcli the 
fat man caring, and only a few special servants were allowed to enter his 
quartern. Alas for poor Arikj Ngaara! Magical considmdoiis forbade him 
to partake of Easier Island's most prized delicacy' — rcosr rat. NgaarVs chief 
responsibility ’was to induce the inlanders chickens to persevere in their egg- 
laying, ami because rats arc not natur ally well-disposed inwards chickens or 
tilde eggs? and the ^liicftain might, if he partook ot the joys of rats meat, 
absorb a measure of their "hen-hostile' insure, it was considered that his own 
‘ken-friendly* qualities might thereby be impaired. An elderly native called 
Haha lud in bis youth served Ngaara a* a messenger. It seems that when 
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Ng&ira caught hk servant gnawing 2 rats bone one day h t he nM print flew 
into a towering rage. 

It is rnttresong to reconstruct a picture of Easier Island is it once was. 
Chief Ngaara used to sit enthroned on the head of one at the celeb rated stone 
colomiscs whose method of eonscriiaion and Transportation arc still puzzling 
the scholars of today. Newly tattooed natives were then parad cd before him. 
and he used to sort out those who had been well tattooed from those who 
displayed slipshod worVmamhtp, It was always die signal for a great yell of 
derision tp go up from die assembled tribe when die fat priest abandoned die 
lutcr to tbdr ridicule. 

Apart from fulfilling the functions already mentioned, Ariki Ngaara was 
afro, in a ttutiner of speaking, president of die island's literary' society. It 
was he who supervised die great art of reading die tablets. The study of 
these hieroglyphics was the prerogative of a small and select circle called the 
to njiuvrEiyi. These learned men lived sn special Imts away from their wives. 
They had pupils and gave lessons. Beginners used to write on banana-leaves, 
while advanced students used sharks" teeth and fcrtttfliffl tablets. Like Charle¬ 
magne. Ngaara was Junisdf an assiduous calligrapher and school-inspector. 
Regular fcjigii-riwffl conven dons were held* at which hundreds of tire erudite 
men would forgather svbilc the general public sat round to watch- Thai 
there were tribal feasts and important exMirinarions, which were presided 
over by Ngaara (and his son Kaimokoi after him), ensconced on piles of 
w riling-tab lets. Ifutic of the yotmg men bungled his reading he was merely 
reproved. Bur if an old man thawed that he w as not word-perfect, one of 
die voting men took him by the ear and led him out of die assembly and 
down to die beach. The conference and its accompanying edebrations were 
rounded off by the presentation of something which every worthy arizen 
should have in his pot on Sunday: a chicken. Each member of die Tonga- 
rongo received one of these ducking awards. 

During die krocr years of his life poor Ngaata had much to contend with, 
Small as the island was, it was afflicted by iiucrtriba! feuds. The Ngaure 
tribe defcare J the Mira Mid enslaved them. Together with his sou and grand¬ 
son, Ngaara spent five king years hi captivity, at the end of which rime the 
Mini managed 10 ally thrnisdves with a third tribc< the Tupahotu, and 
liberated the old man shortly before his death. 

Some of the numerous tablets which Ngaam left behind are still supposed 
to be lying hidden in ^ne of Easter ldand\ many caves. The quest for these 
tablets would make a commendable project for some of the news photo¬ 
graphers, reporters from illustrated magazines and young hopefuls who 
seem nowadays to be setting out on voyages of exploration every ocher 
week. 
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According to Easier Island tradition, Chief Hern Matua* tile first arrival* 
brought liity-Jcwen tablets with Inin from Lis original borne. It is possible, 
therefore; dial in die inscriptions cm the tablets ssilich survive we may Lave 
the remains of an age-old and in earlier timer? much more extensive script. 
There arc many indications that die hieroglyphs arc extremely ancEcnr, and 
that die rmj[Q-rvng& of tacrer days only employed a poor form of shorthand 
based on them. Certainly, when the Spaniards officially took control of the 
island in 1770* its cliirfs and dignitaries signed the treaty in hieroglyphic 
characters which resemble die script on the tablets. 

Easter island writing consists of ideograms, which is to say pictograpliic 
symbol* expressing particular ideas* Each character was designed to portray 
the intended object as faithfully as possible* but, although we dan interpret a 
symbol here and there, the full significance of die script remains an enigma. 

What is also an enigma is the question whether Easter Island U a relic of 
some now submerged archipelago* or whether it has survived in it* present 
shape for thousands of years. 

The archipelago theory is combated by the rt/ui* or scone images* which 
sdP stand stiffly round the island's shores. Neither the beginning nor the end 
of Easter Island's civilization can be explained by geological modifications. 
Easter Island is not the: relic either of a submerged continent or a submerged 
archipelago, nor was the downfall of its civilization attributable to volcanic 
eruptions Sonic scientists dunk that Easter bland** culture is so individual 
that it should not be lumped together with the rest of Polynesia* even though 
the native* were Polynesians at the time of its discovery. 

Alfred Mctratix of the Bernice P + Bishop Museum at Honolulu in Hawaii* 
pun forward a number of arguments designed to draw Easter Island into the 
Polynesian cultural orbit It is to be (eared that ihc parallels between Easter 
Island and South American Indian civilization so- dear to the heart of Thor 
Heyerdahl, the author of Krn*Tilci m are only wishful thinking, although the 
discovery of two Easter blind spear-head* iti a grave in Chile is scientifically 
indisputable. 

k it probable that the Easter Islanders left the central Polynesian orhu 
before die individual Polynesian civilizations had fully developed, and shat 
their seafaring *kil! deteriorated because of their hi and v lack of boa t-building 
maicriah. Wood was as rate on Easier hLmd as jade in New Zealand, which 
was why die Easter Islander* always made thdr jewellery 1 OUttifih 

The Easter blinders only native mvmiicFn *erms to have been their 
wooden tablets. But the speaking timber In* lose its. voice. It beckon* the 
researcher but will not answer him. The tablets lie there in museums and 
die years roll by + Tile ocean waves which break upon the shores of the 
lonely island remember nothing, or. if they do. guard their secret well 
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COCONUT AND SHELLFISH CIVILIZATION 
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T HE Pacific h not the Umidris, empty expanse uf water it often seems 
iii our school atlases. It is an ocean containing nvtT 10,000 bland* — 
it could be 30,000, for they arc virtually uncountable. The Tuamotn 
group is called in the language of its tnhabitmo ‘Cloud of bkndsV It is 
made up of So major islands and innumerable iragments. There arc very 
many iiich clusters of islands in the Pacific, the Philippine group alone com¬ 
prising 7000 islets. A single atoll* or ring of coral surrounding a central 
lagoon, may really he com posed of a multitude of small islands protruding 
from the soi 

The Pacific is hf^cr than my eoritmciit ill the world. Its island archi- 
pdagos arc like consrclladom, and m peoples* Indoncsiam, Mcknenans, 
Micrcmcsjaxis and Polynesians, arc as unfathomable in their culture and an¬ 
cestry as the ocean which surrounds their island homes. 

A million years ago* the west coast of the Pacific basin may hive stretched 
from japan to New Zealand via the Carolines and ihe Fiji Islands. Epoch 
after historical epoch has been submerged by the waters of the Pacific* and 
the true history of Oceania goes back many, many thousands of years into 
the past. 

Oceania's first inhabitants wtre the Pygmoids, a shore and dark-skinned 
race with crinkly hair who were driven our of Asia during the latter portion 
of die Ice Age. At dun time the waterways sc pirating the world's land- 
masse* were much narrower dun today, for vast layers of polar ice kept die 
oceans small and die land-masses dry. When the ke Age came to an end 
about 14,000 years ago, it inundated va*r tracts of dry land and turned 
mountain-tops into blinds, Wrarats* on which human beings probably took 
refuge. We know little or nothing of what actually happened. It is possible 
that the Pygmoid migrations into whafc is now Oceania did not List only a 
hundred thousand years, but several hundred thousands. 

Emerging from the area of Malaya* a second tide of humanity swept down 
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to N'cw Guinea and Australia, These Oceanic forc&iicrs were tjuitc ht<H'U 
tilt little Pygmoi Ji, ■ heir sic in was lighter, ihctr l^ir straigh t instead of 
crijikly, and their bodies hirsute* Tilery belonged to a very ancient white 
racial stock, tile 1 Arnolds \ similar to the racial type which h still to be found 
on Hokkaido, Japan \ most northerly island. These white people spread 
over western Oceania and intermingled with die Pvginoidsj bur the latter 
must have been a much more vigorous, prolific and hardy race than the 
Arnolds. for the light-skinned race "drowned* in the blood of the blacks. 

The Ainoiil* were followed by other peoples, hunters and food-gadicrere 
of the pre-agricultural period known as *Veddids^ who bote a physical 
resemblance to the Vcdtks, or early inhabitants of southern India. It is 
possible that Mongoloid peoples also accompanied them. 

In the island world which we call Melanesia the negroid element is far 
more pronounced than the other three, which h how Melanesia got its name, 
from die Greek compound, meaning "Black islands'. 

Three, and probably very many more non, three or more civilizations, 
and at least three or more languages interlocked and intermingled here, only 
to split up once more into a variety of different dialects, different customs 
and different social orders. While die huge maritime area of Polynesia 
exhibits a considerable degree of cultural and racial ujuformiiy — its natives 
looking almost like brown-dinned Europeans — the far more ancient Mel¬ 
anesian region it a mosaic of hundreds of different civilizations. There is 
nothing really typical about the world bounded by New Caledonia, New 
Guinea and the Fiji Islands, llicre is no other ancient cultural region so 
heterogeneous as Melanesia, whose dark-skiimcd» wooUy-headed, mysteri¬ 
ous inhabitants nuke mock of scholars and all their attenuate to classify 
them. 

Even today thr islands of Melanesia give clear evidence of migratory 
iteink, In die course of centuries,, Finer arrivals settled around their ooasis 
ami dialed die older inhabitants t the primitive negroid peoples, into ihe 
ft&cftSp nK>un Cains and marshes uf die interior. Water is often a better link 
than land and T while the coastal peoples of the various islands developed 
close cultural ties, the communities in the interior betaine more and more 
isolated. The result h dm one can clearly distinguish between the "coast 
native* and the 'bush native'. The Papuan languages arc spoken almost 
exclusively in die interior of certain large islands, notably New Guinea and 
New Britain. There arc roundest Papuan tongues, all so different that the 
inhabitants of one village can scarcely make themselves imdcfttood by di ne 
of die village next door. Meanwhile, the coastal inhabitants speak Melan¬ 
esian. Take Bougainville in the Solomons, for instance. It lias about 35,000 
native inhabitant!'. Eight different Papuan Linguistic groups live in the 
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interior and in the south, while Melaiudanspeaking peoples - belonging to 
seven linguistic groups — occupy the coastal and nonhem regions. The 
island exemplifies just whit makes it to Iiard for anyone to classify the various 
races in the area: linguistic and cultural asrim Nation. Not lung ago. tome 
Melanesian-speaking natives from the Shnratuid Islands landed on the cast 
coast of Bougainville, They are now 'MeJanesianmng 1 the Papuan com- 
mufti tits of the Ulterior. By contrast, die coastal Melanesians of the souths 
war are gradually abandoning their unhealthy seaside villages and migrating 
inland, where they arc becoming thoroughly Tapuajuzed\ not only lin¬ 
guistically but culturally. Just to complicate Bougainville's picture still 
further, the inhabitants of the southern part of the island arc oil in stature, 
while those of the mountainous interior are almost pygrny-Ltke. And yet all 
the inch gen ous inhabitants of Bougain ville, whether Mehmedun- or Papuan- 
speakings coastal or inland residents, tall or short* arc bktk as snoi — blacker 
even than the Papuan-speaking people in the most inaccessible nooks and 
crannies of New Gsiinca- As for New Guinea, part of its native population 
is predominantly Melanesia^ and the rest belongs to the negroid Papuan race. 

There are really only fire island areas which are indisputably Meknetian: 
{!) parrs of the Solomons; ( 2 ) the Sama Cruz group; (iii) the New Hebrides 
and the Banks Islands; (iv) New’ Caledonia and the Loyally Islands; and 
(v) che Fiji Islands. 

Melanesia may be the ethnologist's nightmare, but it is a living museum 
devoted to primitive forms of civilization, No other region in the world 
contains so Urge a number of diverse cmlizariems within so small a compass. 
Among the very few factors common 10 them all are: clapped stone tools* 
the bow and arrow, span, pig-rearing, domestic dogs, chickens, falling, 
agriculture and the gadiering of wild plants, animism or the belief that in¬ 
animate objects liave sotils, secret male societies and initiation ceremonies, 
ntii a t masks and finally, ‘exogamy 1 . 

Here we come to the most interesting aspect of Melanesian civilization. 
B*oguny means marriage with someone from oimide one's own strictly 
defined community. There is no more important tenet in the Mclanes^anf 
realm of id™ dun this division of everyone into two or mote group?. No 
marriage utay ever Like place iitridc one and the same group. A person who 
belongs to group A, for instance,, must many someone Jxdm group II or 
group C. It is not dear how 1 or when these groups came into hang, but they 
cKbr t and Jury are rigidly maintained. Membership of a particular group is 
passed on to children by their mother, die mother's group membership 
always bring the Jedding factor. Sorts and daughters Shu* belong to the 
fame group. Neither geographical location nor etui nor tribe have any 
bearing upon the limits within which a marriage may be made — only the 
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mother's membership of this or chat group. The groups have no other 
significance* whether of a politico] or tribal nature. An exactly similar 
system prevail* m Australia. To a Melanesian, all the women of his genera¬ 
tion are cither prohibited ‘sisters" or potential brides, while to a Melanesian 
woman, all men are prohibited "brodim or potential suitors. 

In Melanesia, as in Australia* this method of marrying individual persons 
probably originated in some age-old rystc m of *groii|Mmrmgc\ t wider 
which all the women in one group were dir coni mu nil wive* of all the men 
in another. Scholars have tried to base tin* supposition on the fact that in 
certain Melanesian languages the expressions for ‘mother, ‘spouse", "wife" 
and child' only exist in the plural. They have deduced from this rim there 
was once a rime when the whole of life was dominated by group relation¬ 
ships, and individual relationships were unknown. With the single exception 
of New Caledonia, marriage within one 1 ? own group has always been tui- 
thinkable in Melanesia, whose natives classed it as a capital offence. This 
pcnalry applied equally to a man who seduced a girl in fin own group. 

Another thing common to all Melanesians is ’totfmismL This, extremely 
complex phenomenon is also to bq found in die rivilbadozu of Australia and 
America. The word "totem* is derived from vi#tman l which occurs in die 
closely related Ojibwe and Algonquin languages of die American Indians, 
and means literally 'oneVbrodlicrVsbrcT-rclative*. Totemisiri is a belief in 
one*s descent from, and identity w ith* an animal, a pIant E a 5tar E of a Hash of 
lightning, and forms a link between a related group of people. This lively 
belief in totemism has given birth to artistic creations of hatuttuig grandeur, 
CO taboos or sacred prohibitions, and to important festival* at which the 
totemilric union is renewed. Whole families and dans are named after cer¬ 
tain animals and plants. Some family groups in New Caledonia, for instance, 
regard the large gecko a* sacrosanct and inviolable, while otlicr dans hold the 
sparrow-hawk, lizard* or shark in like esteem* 

In complete contrast to the brighter and more light-hearted atmosphere of 
Polynesia, Melanesia** world was always a gloomy place governed by 
wiichcraft and magic. Head-hunting and cannibalism existed on certain 
Melanesian islands, and it used to be a common practice to kill oft the aged 
and infirm. It has equally been established that the natives of many Melan¬ 
esian islands used to do away with the seriously ill. When questioned about 
their reasons, the natives invariably replied that they did it out of fellow- 
feeling. 

Linguistic relationships existed between the various Melanesian islands, of 
course, but nn the whole an utter babel of tongues prevailed. There are 
about twenty different Languages and dialects in New Caledonia alone. 
There were no grammar* of native authorship for any of disc languages. 
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yti dir Melanesians hardly ever make any grammatical titan in speech* 
Their meticulous care in speaking is founded upon a profound realization of 
die power of words. Every Melanesian knows due die spoken word is 
inhabited by a dangerous magic, a magic which must not be annoyed, a 
force which grows angry when it h disregarded. 

It is a remarkable world, The long Pacific swell roils up its beaches in an 
emitting succession of breakers, and coral seas gleam where race after 
race dreamed away thousands of years. Volcanoes erupt from its tiny islets* 
myriads of minute sea-creatures labour to build its coral reefi and arolts, 
tidal waves rear up and engulf whole island?, moonbeams glitter nightly 
upon the water, and the Milky Way. seven hundred thousand light-years 
distant* looks down ar its reflection in die island world below. Frenchmen* 
Englishmen and Americans have between them wrested the South Sea 
islands from their slumbers. 

Western scholar! are laboriously investigating these coconut and shellfish 
civilizations and their andenr taboos, trying to get to the bottom oi the 
Oceanians who found so much happiness in a life of unchanging tranquillity. 

But there is uo going back. The ancient and enchanted worlds are turn-* 
bling before the onset of science and progress, and the largest of all the oceans 
is being forced into unconditional surrender for the fust time, its ancient 
peoples wrenched from the quiet change!esmesa of their natural existence. 
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!rfi Am an-d w mdrrtd acrvii iifci£ tJcnng Siruti. reiching Nonh Aiiirtki between 

tra in4 iWmtf duMiimd jnri ijw 

A BOUT four million years have gone by since the day when a most 

L\ remarkable apolike being stood up and walked on only two of us 
i \jbur legs. By -doing so* the amazing cream re gradually became able 
to develop the two limbs which it no longer needed for purposes of locomo¬ 
tion into aids in the struggle for existence and the search for food. Later — 
we do not know when — something altogether new dee bred itself in the 
creature's head, something which die earth had never known before* the 
gifr of intellect and volition* and the idea of work. Tile rwo disengaged limbs 
could accomplish so much mure if they gripped a stone — a tod. Two-legs 
discovered the use of fire and learned how to anicubfie* What was more* 
he learned how- to use his eyes in a manner quite unlike any other living 
creature in the world. 

There can scarcely be a more interesting science than one wJiidi i* devoted 
to investigating the traces of the first people on our earth, the traces of that 
mysterious creature called 'man*. A fragment of chipped stone, the remains 
of a slaughtered animal* huge bones from some fish long extinct, or just the 
ashes of a fire — those arc the sort of clues which endow ibr science of anthro¬ 
pology with such endless £ncinafion. 

Tile oldest human remains so far brought to light, 'fossils’ which had lain 
under cheer protective covering of stone and earth awaiting discovery for 
quite half a million years, were found in Europe* Asia, Africa and Java, *1 
was here, I lived here. 1 It h almost eerie, the way man greets m over a span 
of hundreds of chotmntb of years from Iris abode in Java (piilitiimihr^pus), 
near Peking [Siminiltn*pti$) h in Rhodesia and in ihr Neanderthal. Yet in 
America we have never found any human bones, human skulls, tools, or* 
indeed, any traces of human h.ibnariou which arc more than 20,oo<> years old. 

The advanced nature of die Mayan and Azrcc dvilizariom in Central 
America and of the Peruvian Incas tempts one to suppose that such peaks of 
human culture and achievement could only have been the culmmatum of a 
very long period, and that men must have lived in die same spot for 30,000 
or 50,000 years before they could have attained such heights. But this is a 
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£Jkqr + f for, as wc have seen, die advanced civilisations of Mesopotamia and 
the Nile and ludm valleys took only a few thousand years to reach their 
greatest height'!, and then relapsed into no thingness. Tile earliest known 
civilization in South America, the Chavin civilization* which flourished on 
die highland plateau and in the coastal regions of northern Peru, lasted from 
loo ex, to a.d, 5O0 h The oldest Mayan city. Uaxactun in Guatemala, was 
founded in a.d. 32S- There is absolutely no indication in North, Central or 
South America of any product of an advanced civilization dating trom earlier 
than 200 fl.c We arc left with die question of when die people whom ever 
since Columbus* s day we have called Trulhiu' — die people whom we now 
regard as iheoriginalxrifiabitanlsof both (he Americas—actually arrived there* 
North America lias yielded many finch of arrow-headi and spear-points 
revealing obvious sign* of human manufacture which were discovered close 
to die fossilized bones of animals now extinct in America, such as camels, 
cirly species of bison, giant sloths and prototypal American hones. The 
dates of these finds were deduced from die age of the rock 111 which the fossils 
and objects were embedded. The oldest finds belong to die so-called Ted- 
®0m\ TandiT and ‘Cochise 1 civilizations, although mine of the three groups 
ot implements should really be classed as civilizations, but rather as industries 
or types of craftsmanship. The Folsom industry 1 derives its name from the 
sire of ies initial discovery m the north-east comer of New Mexico in 
Folsom articles were also found on the eastern side of die Rocky Mountains 
as Alberta* Canada, and scattered ewer almost the wMe of North America 
east of the Rockies, The Sandia articles were <liscovefcd in a cave in the 
Sandia Mountains of New Mexico; and the Cochise articles in South 
Arizona, in company with fossils belonging to bisom, muni ninths, rain els 
and horses. These "industries* are 10,000,15,000, or ac most, i&fioo years old. 
Indigenous in the w hole of North Amenta, they were carried on by people 
who were familiar with fire—as traces of charcoal prove—and lived a 
nomadic, hunter's life. If there is anything older itam Folsom and Sandia m 
America* it lias nev er yet been discovered. 

So we know thii human beings iiavc been living in North America for 
approximately 20,000 years, and that it was not until about die time of 
CkruT* birth that advanced civilization* began to develop in Central America, 
and later in Peru. We do not know what these people did between the time 
of their arrival in North America and about 200 ».c Jfc although excavated 
layers in die Ventaua Cave in southern Arizona throw a certain amount of 
light on the matter. The lowest layer contained toob of the Folsom type, the 
next, articles of the Cochise type, and the cop layer, vessels of almost modem 
Indian manufacture. Can it be dial the Yentam Cave was continuously 
occupied for 12*000 ycuv 
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There air whole libraries of books devoted to the origin! of die American 
Indians. There is Atlantis, for instance* and die legend of Mu, the sub¬ 
merged Pacific coitriueim There arc the ami]antics between die Indians 
and the Egyptians* and then: are die theories which credit them with 
Phoenicia*! ancestry. There are people who place them in Polynesia and 
people who place them in Melanesia* there arc Heyerdahl and his K&n-Ttkf, 
and a thousand odier hopeful theorists. Whenever a Polynesian boat is dug 
up on the South American coast* or an Inca god scans k> resemble one of the 
stone coleuses on Easter Island* ora certain implement is found to exist in 
both die Polynesian and American En dian worlds, all it means is that once 
upon a time a man or a group of men were cast up out of die ocean waste* on 
the shores of Amend* Bui amhropolagy cannot go far on such pieces of 
evidence, for only a comprehensive picture complete with a large number of 
cultural anJ withropnlngical similarities could decide die issue. 

Tilt question remains: where did the Indians* the first inhabitants of Worth 
and South America, come from* 

All groups of North and South American Indians have certain physical 
characteristics iq common- blue-black hair, skin ranging from yellow-brown 
to ced-brown, dark tycs p prominent cheek-bones, large Bees, In other 
respects* characteristic* tend to vary enormously between one tribe and 
another. Thu* we meet straight hair and crinkly* flat noses and aquiline, 
duck lips and thin, small stature and large. 

Where colour of skin* eyn and hair h concerned,, the Indians ractnblt: the 
Mongolian race. Their cheek-bond likewise testify n 1 an Asiatic origin^ and 
so all their most marked physical traits point in the direction of Aria, We 
can at least say that the xAmrrican Indians are more closely related to the 
Mimgolian race dun to the- white or negroid races. They are not Clunesr* 
therefore* but are possibly descended from a pre-Mongolian type of which 
both they and the people of east Asia arc off-shoots. 

Nobody who has seen Indians in both North and South America can tail 
to rccogubre that the skull formation and build of the various Indian tribes of 
North, Central and South America are in many eases so diverse as to render 
it almost impossible to talk In terms of a single Indian race. America kas 
probably experienced many human influxes from the Bering Straits in her 
time* influxes separated by intervals of diamonds of years. Thin the various 
Indian ram are probably the product of imgrariuns by various Asiatic races 
into North America. All the tools and humlng-weapom which have been 
found indicate that die cclotiiiuttnts of North America preceded that of 
South America, for North America is where the earliest articles — those of 
the Folsom, Sandkaud Cochise types — were discovered. 

Since the continents of America and Asia almost meet at the Bering Straits 
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in the tax north* it must be assumed dm it was there in the lir ncsrdi that ibe 
first crossing from Asia into America was made. We know, in fact; tint a 
neck of dry Luad did exist between the Tchuktdicu Pcnimda and Alaska for 
thciasandk of years, enabling mammal* lo wander freely bade and forth 
between northern Asia and North America, 

Proof that subsequent migrations from Asia to America took place is 
offered by the various products of Asian culture which Amerces adopted: 
ceramic ware with bands of ornamentation, for example, die composite 
hunting-bow, moccasins. tailored clothing, die art of ivory-carving and 
countless sagas and legends. Evcrydiing else, like agriculture and architec¬ 
ture, poctcry, the art of writing, die calendar and, above all, an arithmetical 
system, die Indians invented for themselves, The Mayan arithmetical system 
of Central America was a piece of native ingnuiiry which central Europe 
never matched. We inherited a clumsy system from the Romani which was 
only superseded in comparatively recent times by our present Arabic 
uumcrak 

Europe's gifts to the American Indians have included the Christian religion, 
alcohol, negroes, skyscrapers and dollars. Rockefeller and Pis&rro, Eisen¬ 
hower, democracy' and die atom. In return, die Indians have given us choco¬ 
late, rubber, tobacco, ground-nuts, die garden strawberry, pineapples, 
tomatoes, maize, manioc, quinine and oociimL 

In discovering America, Columbus lifted the door of our world off in 
ancient Mediterranean hinges. 
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WE SHALL NEVER KNOW 

Tiahumacn 

PwfflWl PofltoUikVt unortM jbouC 17 «li 11 tnnnj xnH pjKifu^ Hr :c- j iiii!c,d thof rtliw 
it 'ifctf mdk ci Auirriiau iniiC 

F Ofc nearly 3600 miles dong the South American coast run the Amies* a 
continental system of mountain ranges too to 400 utiles in TA'iJih and 
containing 5 7 peats of over 17,359 feet in height 
k was in these highlands that the greatest South American Indian civilisa¬ 
tions once flourished* and it is here that die largest surviving Indian popula¬ 
tions ire to be found. It is here — especially in the mountainous highlands ot 
Bolivia and Peru and in the deserts oil the west coast of Peru — that rhe civiliza¬ 
tions of die American Indian caeca lie buried, cities and abodes of the dead 
which not even die next thousand yean will see iuUy imembed 

While man left traces of his cruttncc in North America 30*000 yean old, 
yen,- litde evidence of prehistoric man bait been discovered in South America 
w hich dates from earlier than 5000 yean ago. A type of nomadic huntsman 
Was roaming in southern Patagonia before that timet h i* true, but all we 
know about him is due be was a bftdbmaji who was unfamiliar with die 
canoe* In 19^1 4 human skull was discovered at I’uniic Ecuador, which 
□ndouhtdUy appeared to be much more than 5000 ynn oR and the Peru¬ 
vian coast has yielded up Urge mounds ed shells,, the relics -of some unidenti¬ 
fied race of fiishcrfotk who lived at a rime when agriculture was as yet 
unknown in the region. 

Our bitjwlcd^c of human history in South America only goes back to 
about the time of Christ s birth- Everything earlier than that still reposes in 
stubborn obscurity. It may be that archaeologists have not dug deep enough 
or that they have been so impressed by all their finds dating from historical 
and early historical times dial their in vcsiigarion of prehistory has suffered by 
it; or again* it may be lint men did not arrive here in any great numbers 
until a late date., 

Peru and Bolivia constitute a tingle ardiae<Jogml field made up ofdvfllza- 
tiom lying superimposed upon each other a hundred times over* frimy 
Taecs have lived* built and become crystallized there, only to vanish once 
more* Nevertheless* some characteristics are common to all of them- In 
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cbdr arcWibgical past* tic people of Pcni and Bolivi* Jacked all htow- 
ktije of die wheel or bow. They were equally ignorant of writing as we 
know it. They had no innal urns. They were agriculturalists. IIicy planned 
maize, beaus, potatoes, cassava* quimxi anti oca. They used to chew a 
mixture of cocadcavcs and lime — bin not tobacco, curiously coo ugh. They 
bred llamas and alpacas. They wove doth out of wool and cotton* they 
carved wood and made baskets. In all their ccn tu ries ol development, these 
Peruvian and Bolivian civilizations remained almost wholly independent of 
the other regions in both the Americas, Peru and Bolivia were highly enough 
developed and well enough o rganized t o conn ccr any external in vasicii, until 
the Spaniards arrived. All that the fi rv Spanish conquistadors elicited from 
the surviving Incas was a rather deficient history of the thirteen generations 
ol their royal dynasty. The Inca Empire's period of greatest expansion began 
only 123 yean before the Spanish conquer. 

h was not until 1936 that we started to form an idea of the most important 
pre-Inca civilizations* or rather arr-forms* which flourished somewhere 
between Christ s birth and a.d. 500, Notable among these ii the Cbavin 
style, united after a site called Chagrin de Hu Aitrjir in Peru. Products of die 
Chavin civilization have been found in many places in die northern I ugh- 
lands and coastal regions of Peru, 

In fact, of course, wc arc not so much talking of a civilization jj of a realm 
of ideas. Darkness still rrigns over die people who lived in tlir centuries 
when this realm of ideas prevailed. One thing which docs assert itself in the 
products of the Gl&avin style of art is fanatical religious belief. The men who 
wielded the wooden moulds and chisels which gave birth 10 them were 
permeated by a fervent strength and Fnutidsm winch testify to an almost 
frightening greamess and determination. Although it occurred at the 
beginning of all the advanced American civilizations known to us + and Jay 
in the earliest period witliin reach of archaeological research* this style 
attained amazing heights at its very inception* heights which were never 
subsequently surpassed and only lead to inevitable decline. Otic of the 
ruini; at C_havin de Hum car - the so-called omifh or fbttirss — not only 
contained halls, galleries, ramps, steps and corridors, but wm also provided 
wiib a system of ventilation which still supplies its deepest chambers with 
frtsh air today. The until k* was probably the scat of a religious cult. 

Between two and three hundred years after the Chavin art-fotm came the 
Nasca scyle, which flourished in the lea and Nisca valleys on the south 
Peruvian coast. Burial-places found m the tides of these valleys contained 
grave-shafts varying in depth from twenty inches to fo urteen and a half 
feet. Seme ot the skulls discovered there displayed artificial Jrformi ties. An 
elongated head was apparently considered ‘the Lieu tiling' during the Nasca 
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period, Poes decorated with painting of birdv mice, Iknios, bacs, flsJics, 
human heads, fruits and utiidenriJicd monsters exhihira range of op to eleven 
colours, Ckih vm already bong woven from wool and cotton during 
Nasca rimes* and it was often dyed a variety of colours In bet. L M. 
O Neale announced in i()yj that she had managed to distinguish no less dun 
one hundred and ninety differenc shades. The only metal known in the 
Nasea period seems tc. have been guld- 

Fbr the past fourteen years* scholars have been industriously probing the 
obscurity which veils the earliest civilizations of Peru and Bolivia* and they 
believe dm the many discoveries they have made arc enabling them to 
distinguish ever more accurately between individual styles and ovihzations, 
such as the PariLas, Mochtca, T^ccuay and others, 

One of die least explored rivUizatious is. that of Tiahuanacu, whose ruins 
ittll stand for all to see, During die course of centuries the Tiahuanatu 
people expanded iheit sphere of influence northwards over die whole of 
Peru, dominatbig die coast as be as Trujillo and perhaps even reaching 
Ecuador. 

Fhe ruins ue Tiahuauacn stand in die Bolivian highlands, wine e hi "teen 
nufei south of Lake Titicaca. They cover an area measuring about I ioO 
yards by 300 yards + and the sandstone and basalt of whicb they arc built must 
have bom brought to dir site from at least three miles away. The transport 
tarion of quarried blocks of stone weighing up to 1 hundred tons implies 
careful organization and supervision, and the dressing and posi turning of the 
massive blocks must have called for great tedmical ability and armies of 
labourers. 

According to the findings of arcliaeologists* the Irabu ana cu civilisation 
CJls into four periods: an early period, a second period, a classical period and 
finally* a period of decline. Its largest biuldu]g T fisc Acapma, now resembles 
a natural lull* hut it must at one rime have looked like a step-pyramid, A 
water reservoir and several buildings probably stood on its summit, arid the 
whole edifice may liavc been a kind of fortress or place of refuge North¬ 
west of the A capaitu stand the rums of another massive construction, known 
as the Calasasaya. Exactly what tills building was remains a mystery* but it 
include* the famous Gate of the Sun and 3 large number of stone statues, 
^ of the CaW^ip stand the rums of the * Palado*, which was at one rime 
enclosed by a double ring of earthworks, while to rite east lies a semi- 
mbhaiaiiean budding. hi addition to the main group of ruins there is also 
Puma Potlcu, a platform constructed out of a large number of sandstone and 
lava blocks, ril or which arc smashed and have been shifted from tlirir 
original positions. 

Mendel C, Bennett, Professor of Aiuluopology at Yale UnivcfjJty, lias 
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warned us against reading a symbolic astronomical significance into every 
building* none and relief ar Tsahuameu* as some have tried to do. The 
harsh climate of the highlands, the AJnpluio, encourages ham to suppose that 
life once went on here much as it dud today. Llamas and alpacas were bred 
here 1400 years ago just as they are now, as finds of bones would indicate. 
Nor was ilir extent of agricultural land any greater or less pour in quality 
then than in our own day. Tiahuanacu may, during its classical period, have 
beat a liort of Mecca, visited by pilgrims, but Professor Barnett does not 
ihint that any very large race of people could ever have subsisted up there* 
Nature simply would not have permitted it. 

Bennett's view is important; for just as Troy found its Schlicnunn, so 
another man* Arthur Posnansfcy* devoted his whole life to the mins of TU- 
huanacn. This fanatical student of early Andes dviliation completed his 
monumental work Tiahuanafti, iht CraJtc American Mini in the year 19 T4- 
Profcssoi Posrumky wju an engineer, an «.■ [kopolo^ist, and the holder of 
many scicn Lille qualifirarinm and awards and his work, is so many-sided and 
rormnfiCp so full of imagination, so breathrahing even, in its theories and 
conclusions* that Bennett's more recent and randomly conservative verdict 
is really rather saddening, in spite of its greater likelihood. 

Pomamky* a 'Professor of Royal Bavaria', made Tiahuauacu his own per¬ 
sonal ske of exploration about fifty years ago. In his anjent zeal for hb sub¬ 
ject lie cnlisrcd the services of astronomy, geology, meteorology, archaeology 
— lit short, every conceivable science, to prove the correctness of lib theory 
that Tialiiianacu was die cradle of American mail tf yon dig in the highland 
plateaux of Tibet,, the Andes and Mexico* you will be able to trace the story 
ol man's evolution from in earliest beginnings to die splendour of its 
advanced uvilbiriiiui b ail almost unintcmipicd chain of JcvcbpriscrnL It 
was an evolutionary ladder of 1 his type, ranging from primitive cave-dwellers 
to advanced astronomers, winch Pomaniky believed lie lud discovered here 
in TiahuanaciL Indeed, he even dispute* die Eurasian double-coiitinent't 
claim to have been the site of the Garden of Edeti and the scene ^ it man's 
first appearance. He believed that American man existed earlier — a theory 
which is demonstrably false. 

The cultural development of a large race would never have been possible 
in the High Andes under the climatic conditions which prevail there today. 
After an extensive study of gcomoiphaiogy, or the science of geological 
evolution, Potnjjiiky readied the conclusion that the highland plateaux of 
the Andes were at one time ttcu her as high, not possessed of as cold a climate 
as they are now. He pointed to the fact diat even during Pliocene times (ten 
million years before the beginning of our clironology), and frequently since 
then, our earth lias undergone structural altcrarioni Even today die west 
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coas ® rt f Grcailand Ls subsiding* while the ease coast of Labrador is rising ever 
liigher above sea-level. The: eastern shores of die United States between the 
jods and 401I1 parallels are ainkuig, and die west coast of die Gulf of Mexico 
is rising. Again, portions of the South American continent near Bahia in 
the Amazon Bay, Brazil and on die eastern sea-board of Patagonia are 
imperceptibly yet continuously emerging bitter and farther from die sea, 
Posnausky cited many further install cos nf such changes- in altitude before 
ins ally coming to 1 laLtianacu and Tidar^ the lake which deserted its 
oceanic mother, the Pacific, and made for the doutk That Lake Tiriaca 
reolli it just an dmitd ocean trough b demonstrated by the similarity 
between its fauna and due of the fad he. We come across the hippocampus 
or Ltdc *ca-horsc, for instance,, as well as various species of ocean shell-fish 
in the waters of Lake Titicaca,, although many of die ocean creatures must 
have died off after their rraitsftrcncc from the warmer environment of 
their original home to the much lower temperatures which prevail at 
12,000 feec 

According to Posnonsky, Tiabuanacu was once a vast political and 
religious metropolis whose influence extended ovti the whole of chv South 
American ccuttmait, a place of draibculu and great bujiil-groiuijs, a 
South American Athens, a Rome, a Byzantium, Then a terrible catastrophe 
occurred, a huge earthquake which, caused the waters of Lake Titicaca to 
Overflow and volcanoes to erupt:. Hnrty miles from the Cilosisayz there is 
a volcano called the Cayappb, and Posnamky established that the ruined 
site was covered With layers of lava. He attributes the down tall of this 
oaths of American nviiiaaiion to a combinaanxi of natural catastrophe and 
civil war, The early Tiahiianacu people suffered their iirst great disaster 111 
about A.n, 500. ha A.D. qoq Tiakiianaeu went under for the second time, 
bin civilization had by then become disseminated over die whole: of Peru 
and, after an epoch marked by die existence of many iiudl and dotufsliiiitj 
principalities the age of the Incai arrived. The Incas called the mira of 
Tiahiianacu I hc City of die Dead', and Tiahuanacu had in fact been lying 
lileless and rained for hundreds of years when they came to power* 

Cicza dr Ledu, who visited the rums of Tialiuanacu ns the year is40* was 
able to vet large portions of its magnificent buddings vull standing in their 
h itiuial stair. Since then die iiiiEquc Sun-temple has been gradually demol¬ 
ished over the centuries and ir* scones have been earned off to help build 
homes and bridges in La Pa z and other places. Whole waggon-toadi of such 
''ones w ent to La Paz, and nutiS only a few y coj^ ago architects were helping 
Nature and her catastrophes to eradicate the ancient glories of the Tia- 
uanocn era. An exceedingly incompetent archieojugiit called Georges 
Courty was responsible in 1004 for introducing yet mother dement of 
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confusion into the mins by senselessly removing stones and demolishing 
wails for the sole purpose of filleting buried gold. 

Many theories lave been advanced as to the identity of the people who 
built Tkhuanaeu, The place now belongs eo the Bolivian district inhabited 
b y the Aymari ot Cuba Indians, The Col la race E r r undoubtedly descended 
from the people who lived up in the Andes 1 300 or 2000 years ago. They 
were there when die Incas arrived,, and archaeological research discloses the 
fact that Tiihinnam dvilizariun flourished until almost that rime* The 
CoUa priests and rulers must certainly have belonged to a special caste, for 
they were excellent astronomers who W preserved the experience and tradi- 
tioivs of many foregoing centuries. The Sun-temple in the Caiasasaya 
proves that they must have enjoyed a wide knowledge of astronomy, for it 
demons traces dial they knew bow to determine the seasons, data and 
equinoxes, and that they were familiar with die sun's rotation round die 
earth They evidently believed tint the world was the centre of the Universe 
and Tiahuanacu the centre of the world. 

When they lud reached the summit of their erudition* they set about 
budding die Smi-Tcmplc. Completely ignorant of theodolites, sextants or 
astronomical calendars, and employing only die most primitive methods, 
they achieved remarkably dependable results* Tlicy drvisod a stone calendar 
which divided die year accurately Ltito twelve months, and the months into 
thirty days. September was not only the beginning of spring {we are 
in the southern hemisphere, of course), but also marked die beginning of 
the year, 

Posnansky even went so far as to undertake the classifi cation of the various 
ornamental marks which decorated the sculptures and ceramics found ai the 
ruined site, and also rhe frieze on the Gate of the Sun. The T Fahmna cn people 
had no form of writing, but they had obviously evolved certain religious and 
astronomical ideograms, There was a stairway symbol signifying earth or 
sky. and there were ideograms tc presenting fish, snakes* winged eve-.* mouths, 
can, quarters of the moon, armv, legs, tails, wings, crowns, sceptres, human 
faces and many other things. The men of the Tiahmmcu civilisation are 
even supposed ro have compiled a whole almanac. 

In fosnansky's opinion, the Gate of the Sim was only the cemrt-piece in a 
massive wall bearing records relating to the calendar. This gate is the most 
remarkable of all the buildings of the splendid third Tialiuanacu period, h 
remains an unsolved mystery why virtually none of the buildings round 
Take Titicaca teas ever completed by its architect Evert today* archae¬ 
ologists are able ro confirm that every one of them was abandoned at one 
stage or another. Classicd Tutiuinaeu resembles some megalomaniacs 
project, rather likg the Tower of Babel; had it ever been completed it would 
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— at lost in POTHMsky f 5 view —have surpass pc! ever)' other man-made 
construction in the world- 

At i 2 3 qqo free the thin air renders feu walking, mountain-cliiribbig and, 
indeed, any form of physical exertion difficult. One wonders how die Colla 
or their slaves ever managed to transport the massive blocks of stone w hich 
cons dinted their bnilflmg-inaterials, [f Pomamkys theory about Tiahuan- 
icui erstwhile lower altitude is correct, then everything is easily explained, 
Bui it is such a fantastic theory d>at we can scarcely entertain it today^ Yet, 
if we discard it, the problem posed by die Gate of the Sun becomes even 
more fantastic, How could this gate, a monolith caned, out of a single block 
of stone, ever liavc been transported to its site? It is composed of rock which 
is quite unobtainable anywhere within a wide radius of Tiahuauacu, a bard 
trachyoc stone nor otherwise present in any idol or sculpture in tlie place- 

The most sacred spot m the Sun-tenipic bad been reserved for this gate 
and, aJthough the monolith was nor actually discovered there, the sue had 
been prepared for its erection. In (act, the gate was found lying overturned 
a short distance away. It was in 1908 that the Congress of Americanists re- 
creeled the gate on thes|Krt where it liad been found — in other words, in the 
place where the Thhiumeu people liad once chiselled it out of solid stone. 

Its view of its sacred duracter the priests of Ttahuanacu presumably had 
die huge block of mouc fai iheit Gate of she Sun brought from fir away* 
from some place which played an important role in their mythology* Yet 
if Tbhuanacu stood at its present altitude of 12,000 feet in those days, vve are 
ypll left to wonder how the immense monolith could possibly have been 
trundled hundreds of miles up into the soaring height* ot the Andes, when, 
despite all our modem technical aids, the task would present ns with almost 
insuperable difficulties today. 

We shall never know. 
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IN RAREFIED AIR I2 h 00U FEET UP 
The Incas 


W E do not biow ihc reason for Tialiiiajxacu'i downfall* Tim 
civifizadon, with its most Impressive buddings concentrated 
around Dike Tmcaca* enjoyed a second great prime between 
A.D- loo and QOo ami then dwindled away to nothing, Tiahuaracu*s mmry 
uncompleted buildings may be an indication that its end was a sudden and 
imeacpeeicd one. The prc-Tiahuuiam civilizations of Peru and Bolivia, 
Chavin, Nasea, MocJika and the rest had long ago passed their prime and 
relapsed into the dust of ages. 

The shore lifetime of all these civilizations is in diarp contrast to the 
splendour of their artritic and architectural ichirvemcnts- I he artisu- and 
craftsmen of Fern and Bolivia lived at wretchedly as though they expected 
to die on the morrow, yet they built for eternity* Between a.d. o and 
about T’oo lies a dark *mc£kti 3 ? period of roughly three hundred yean' 
duration, winch produced, and about which we know, very little. Ihen 
came the Inca period. 

The artistic history of Old Peru impresses one as having retrogressed front 
id earliest beginnings. Chavin. Nasca and Mochica represent a brilliant and 
magniiieent stan T TiaJiuanacu an intermediate: stage, and the hica period — 
at least in the artistic sphere — a feeble end. Where ardiitecrure was con¬ 
cerned. on the other hand, Tiahuanacti only represents a modest level of 
attainment when compared with the remarkable achievements of the Inca 
period, within vast drainage installations, fii Missed towns and almost uniaue 
road system. 

Who were die Incas, and what was I nca civilization? 

Tine ajjJ ihctr civilization suddenly appeared out of nowhere 

ahour a.d. 1000. Bv the rime Przarro had landed at Tumbez in 1532, by the 
time Atahualpa, die last Inca king, had been taken prisoner and Cuzco had 
been captured, the Incas were Studied, Inca civilization only lasted about 
three hundred years, but, almost 'mythical' as ii may seem to us today, it 
Joes not lie vay fir in the past Its beginning more or less coincided with 
Danije, and its aid with Calvin. 

The word /nrd was in reality die king's tide. The Inca mien were of 
Qukhua stock and spoke the Quichua language. About a.d. 1000, they 
lived in the neighbourhood of Cuzco, the late "cradle* of the Incas, From 
there they proceeded, in the course of five centuries, to carve out a mighty 
empire which ultimately extended for well over two thousand mil« from 
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northern Ecuador, through the whole of Pern and Bolivia, down to central 
Chile. 

Before tile time of these conquests, the whole Andes area had been split 
into countless political uni el Almost every valley and range of hills possessed 
its own language. In order to do away with this confusion, the Inca rulers 
made their own Quiriiua tongue the official Language of the whole empire, 
When the Spaniard* Landed* they soon ascertained that Quichua was the 
only language which could get them anywhere, much as English is today. 
They Therefore took no trouble 10 learn the numerous local languages and 
dialects, and dealt with the natives exclusively in Quichua, Sincethen, dozens 
of andent Indian languages have vanished into oblivion, 

Tlus, then, was the overall picture: the Incas were a small upper class* 
the rulers, governors and mili tary leaders of an immense region inhabited by 
native Indians- They were foreign overlords* aristocrats, men with paler 
skins thin their Indian subjects* men with greater knowledge and wisdom, 
men with their own language, a language with which the subject peoples of 
their empire were run always conversant* The people of the Andes had no 
form of writing, and all we know' of Inca history is what later authors uf the 
sixteenth century can teU us. These Spaniards learned something of the 
Incas" and oil traditions by word of mouth, and obtained further information 
from narrative poems and Statistics*, which were preserved in the form of 
knotted strines. Apart from these records, the Incas also had professional 
'history memorizers\ learned men w ho carried their 'libraries* in their heads. 

The Incas handed dmvn legends about their gods and heroes, the origin of 
nmitinJ and die adventures of their ancestors, by w ord of mouth. They 
were also familiar with their table of kings* which began with Maneo Capae 
and ended with the hu kless Aiahualpa. This dynasty, which comprised 
thirteen kings, wai founded about a.d. iioo* but Its members are all 
somewhat shadowy figures until die year MjS, which saw the coronation 
of a certain Pathacuiec. So we are, in fare, only conversant with a hundred 
yean of Inca history. Like all other? of its kind, it is a very human story, a 
story of wars* conquests, the enslavement of prisoners, subjugation, tribute, 
tyranny, and disputes over the right of succession. But it is also a story of 
brill tain colonization and efficient government 

The genius of the Tncas displayed itself less in the am than in political 
organization- In a sense, they were the Romans of the South American 
continent. They built a magnificent network of roads running through the 
rugged highland* and coastal deem of their empire. Alexander von Hum¬ 
boldt described these roads as the most remarkable and useful imtdhcmns 
ever to ha ve been effected by hum an hand- And, indeed, looked at as a whole, 
the Incas* was a mote impressive road network than iliac which any other 
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ancient people — including the Romani — ever produced. For a period of 
four hundred years — that h to say* until Napoleon renovated die Roman 
roads uf Europe — the royal highways of the Incas constituted the only good 
road system in the world While the cultural comnraiikarium of Europe 
were bugged down for centuries in mud md sand, hi a couriers were tr st¬ 
ring comfortably along over the ridges of the Andev carrying dispatches 
berween Tiahuameu and Cuzco, almost izjo miles apart, A posrd service 
such as this only toot a week to cover this distance, even though the Incas 
lacked one of the most important devices known to man: the wheel That is 
why they btiilc the longest foot-paths in the world. They were not really 
paths* of course, but dead straight roads built on solid foundations* roads 
designed for mass communication along which passed Hama caravans, 
columns of troops, messengers and royalty borne along m sedan-duirs on 
die sturdy shoulders of porters, swaying over plaited suspension-bridges and 
through tunnels from one c h ai n of ht'IU to the next. 

Tile Incas laid down a eo&st road between twenty-three and twenty-six 
feet wide which ran far over 750 miles through desert* which hardly ever 
saw any real rain — once every seven to twenty- five years, in fact. This road 
was bordered by a waist-lugh wall a little South American version of the 
Great Wall of China. In constructing this desert road, as in building their 
mountain roads, the Inca engineers followed a sample plan. T hey tiever let 
themselves be deterred by any natural obstacle^ but took it in rhetr stride and 
built a* the crow fiscs. If a marsh lay in their path, they built interminable 
stone causeways across it* causeways so solid that people still use them today. 
They spanned lakes with pontoons and precipices with daringly constructed 
bridges. One such briJee survived until July zoth. i7M T when it patted, 
hurling a hand of travellers down into the waters of the Apuritn&e. On 
coming to dills, the Inca* either tunnelled beneath them or cut flights of 
steps leading conveniently over their ridges. 

Results like these were achieved at heights of 12,000 feel, where the 
extremely rarefied air makes breathing difficult , the iuii beats down innti- 
lessJy* and the snow-capped peats ire almost blinding in their brightness. 
The Incas* suspension-bridges were supported by fibre cables nearly fix inches 
thick, Half way between heaven and earth, their plaited structure paved 
with matting, these miracles of elasticity made excellent walking. 

At intervals of between four and eleven miles along the whole road system 
(nearly looo miles long) stood test-houses, where nidi could be obtained* 
Tlierc were also pcrit-stations for the royal express messengers, who were 
teamed to run at record speeds in the rarefied atmosphere. The messenger 
operated in relays each of which could pu t 1 §0 miles behind k in a single day* 

Where thenfs a will there's 1 way. But where there's a wav, it may 
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inspire a will to exploit it Tr was the very convenience of the Incas" magni¬ 
ficent system of roads which tempted the Spaniards to complete their con¬ 
quest ol die country. Thus the Incas* greatest achievement was darifted to 
determine the speed of their own deserm-riom Spanish os-cam, hones 1 hoofs 
and tack of maintenance eventually Jed to the roads' dilapidation. 

The Incas were not only htdliant road constructor*, but also made their 
country die finest honkidniTal centre in the contemporary world. They 
grew over forty differenc kinds of pbnes and cereals, and installed remarkable 
systems of irrigation. Thor principal source of fresh meat was the guinea- 
pig, This creature was kept on the spec in die kitchen, and reared on scraps 
and greens tuff It was clean, and its meat was tender and even fac The 
Incas always abominated dog*s meat, but they regarded duck as a great 
delicacy. 

The Incas built thdr houses out of stone, usually in groups of six, with a 
central courtyard and a surrounding wall* llieir armies used rents. Only 
high officials w ho liad beat appointed by the king sat on chairs, while the 
king himself sot on a throne. 

Ruins of massive stone palaces and SirrHcempfcs arc to be found through¬ 
out the Inca empire, Inca dries w ere seldom fortified, but usually possessed 
a place of refuge on some hill near by + The dry of Cuzco consisted of a 
religious centre where noblemen, priests and government officials lived with 
their servants, and a ring of small villages around ic 

The male locals wardrobe comprised an armless cape, a second, larger cape 
for cold weather, a doth apron and leather sandals with woollen keen 
Women wore a long gown lied about the hips with a &ash t and a cape like 
dim of the mm They aho had skirts reaching to thdr cal™, and their iiair 
was held in place by a head-band. All Inca aristocrats wore huge cylindrical 
'ear-plugs*, frequently made of gold and about two inches in diameter. 
Bovs' ears were pierced when they' were only fourteen years old. Women 
never wore ear-ornaments. The Incas used to paint their faces for war* 
mourning and religioLts ceremonies. 

The Incas worked in many metak including copper* gold, silver, tin and 
lead. All gold-muses belonged to the State, and inspectors were posted at 
dieit entrances to guard against theft. 

The number of wives a nun owned was an indication of hb wealth and 
authority. The king often rewarded men who had served him well by 
giving I hern several wives. 

The ting of tlir Incas was an absolute ruler by divine right He could 
trace his ancestry back to the sun, and w as worshipped as a deity throughout 
his lifetime. He demanded slavish obedience from his subjects, and his 
position was carefully secured against the dangers of revolution. There was 
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sturdy any private property. The nation was organized an collect !vise lines, 
all agricultural ]™d being owned by various clans whose chieftains shared it 
our among individual The latter firtned their illotniciics for a year, 

it the end of which rime the buiJ was distributed afresh. The whole system 
was a kind of communism supervised by an autocratic god-ting. One 
government department was responsible for the public highways, another 
for game and hunting* and another tor the forests. The design and construe- 
non of towns h temples and bridges was in the hands a corps of engineers, 
while public ^statisticians 4 kept a register of crop*, births and able-bodied 
labourers. A certain number of children were trained by tire State to Income 
soldiers, another group was earmarked far the priesthood* and yet another 
for the civil service. Tlie Incas 1 communistic regime was very highly 
organized. 

In addition to Iils cliief wife, every king possessed a large Iiarcnu Prom the 
time of Topa him onwards, the chief wife was in variably the king s own 
sister. The secondary wives won fipecial privileges according to the number 
of children they bore. These duldrcn were responsible for the upkeep of the 
royal palace and the ruler's persona! cult (There were about five hundred 
persons of direct royal descent alive at the time of the conquest,) The pro- 
pagan on and maintenance of the ‘royal ideology* was in the bands of a team 
of learned men, who were in a sense directors of State propaganda, and 
from whose ranks the liiuhest officials in the administration, were as far as 
possible drawn. Where succession to the throne ™ concerned, the king 
generally selected die most able of his chief wife s sons and trained him for 
bis future task The royal throne took the form of a low chair only eight 
inches high, carved our of red wood and covered with fine rup= ■ he king $ 
titles ram 'Only Inca*, 'Son of the Sun , 'Friend of the Poor - His chief wife 
was known as ‘Queen or 'Mother'. Each new king built a palace at Cuzco 
during Itis tcIet^ rinec hb predecessor* iiimrnatwILy became a temple of 
remembrance. Anyone who wished to sec die king I uJ to take oR kis saiulaU 
and put a burden on his bark before entering the royal presence. The king 
normally sat behind a folding screen, and it was a great honour if he showed a 
visitor his face. When the king died his body was embalmed, and it was con¬ 
sidered only natural that 1 he wivs and servants whom the king had esteemed 
most highly during his lifetime should voluntarily follow him into the grave. 
Hii devoted entourage were first made drunk anti then strangled. The dead 
ruler cijoycJ live same attendance in hi* bunal it pahcc u he thd during his 
lifetime. Young women were always stationed on either tide of lib mummy 
armed with fern to drive away the flics. Hie Spaniard Polo dc Qndegardo 
discovered the bodies of all the former Inca kings in 1J $% during the course 
of his campaign against die Inca religion. 
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r The empire was continuously combed for talented men to fill the many 
thousands ot State appointment* in the royal dictatorship. Anyone with the 
slightest signs of leadership or administrative ability suddenly found himself 
transplanted Into a strange village where he was obliged to govern according 
to the principles dictated by the sovereign. 

All taxes were demanded and paid either in work nr in kind. There was 
no money. Taxpayers had to cultivate land whose yield wem to dir Inca 
government and the Inca priesthoods In addition, a certain portion of their 
lilc was devoted ro compulsory military service, public works, or personal 
attendance on the k i ng and the nobility. The fortress of Saaahimmi^ which 
was probably the most impressive of all the Incas' buildings, required a labour 
corps of 3 o.ooo men to construct it. In the mines, the usual term of com¬ 
pulsory labour was only a month. 

One of the king & greatest worries was how to find enough work to keep 
his labour corps continually occupied, Huayna Capac, for instance, had a 
hdl nioved from one site to another merely became he was temporarily 
devoid o£ any ideas for a better project. The hiea kings knew that a natiuu 
with too much leisure ciay start to criticize its government. Revolutions 
occurred even when they kept their subjects wdl occupied, so they dreaded 
to think what would happen if they allowed them any lung spells ofidleness. 

Women were quite as smetly controlled under the Inoa regime as men. 
All girls were Viasstfied 1 at the age of ten by royal officials who visited each 
village m rum. Girls who were particularly weU-Iavourtd were brought up 
by tile government, while the mt were obliged to stay in their home towns 
ark! marry tax-paycn. Marriages were conducted on a communal basis 
under the auspices of the State. All the young men and girls of marriageable 
age were drawn up in two rows, and an official allotted one girl to each young 
man. Hie girls who had been selected for government service entered State 
boarding-schools where they learned spinning, weaving* cooking and other 
domestic art5 T Then they were released, sonic for service tn temples and for 
religious duties Connected with Sun-worship, w hich entailed their perpetual 
chastity as Virgins of the Sun*, and others as wives for deserving noblemen 
and warriors. Still others became the royal concubines who prepared the 
kitig^ meals and made his clothes. 

At die time their selection at ten years of age, some girts were straight 
away earmarked for sacrifice on sundry ceremonial occasioiLs H As always in 
nidi cases, the Sme religion tang hi that they were "especially privileged 1 and 
offered them the prospect of a life of joy and contentment — if hoc there and 
tJum + at least in the world to conic. 
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AT MIDNIGHT... I SHALL COME 


Thit vi u how Imd OJi r fee m coul of SouiIl Amcnii uu Jtr ±hdx kici rulers. It 

wii ill eerily rtininujccnt of ?n[itcffemfc mwife Ltttra out own day, 

G reat though the power of dir Inca kings to , vride though the 
bounds of their mighty empire were sec — from the highland plateaux 
of the Andes down to the Pacific — and absolute though their author¬ 
ity seemed, they still dreaded revolutions After all there has never yet been 
a tyrant or dictator in the his ton,’ of the world who could sleep peacefully 
ar night. 

Hie Inca kings did not see die conquest of new territory as any very great 
achievement. Not only was there imivmaJ military canicriptioti. but the 
conviction of each individual that he was merely the vohtionless property of 
[he king was so deep-seated that the tatter felt lie amid lead Ills armies to 
the ends of the earth, if need be. Conquering countries wna syi the difficulty 
lay hi holding diem dowru 

The kings accordingly adopted a policy which Isas only recently come 
back into fashion,, The seething unrest which prevailed in every newly 
conquered country was calmed, cooled and finally rendered innocuous by 
mass deponatioiis. No sooner liad a new province been occupied than it was 
depopulated* Thousands upon thousands of Indians, burdened with their 
most treasured possessions and accompanied by their wives and children* 
trudged along the ma g nific ent straight roads of this empire which lasted 
half a millennium {a.h. iooo- 153 *)k And as these homeless D.P.s of the 
Inca penod wandered along in their aidless columns, they met the future 
occupants of their own homes going in the opposite direction, the colonists, 
the people with what Gocbbds called the Spontaneous pioneering spirit*. 
They, too, were sad to be leaving their homes, hut they were reliable, ortho^ 
dox veterans of the Inca will, and trusty devotees of the 'New Ordcr\ 
These settlers were called wUimms. The new occupants of the strange 
villages irnl fields never got on very well with the few original inhabitant! 
who were allowed to stay behind. The latter owed their rights to inheritance* 
wliilc the former had received tlieirs by royal edict. The Inca Slate expected 
ti% loyal coloniit! to set die defeated peoples and the 'convert^ among them 
a good example. The new arrivals spread the Quichua language and estab¬ 
lished Inca gamtons. As a mark of royal gratitude, they were permitted to 
appropriate as many local girb as they' wished. But the Inra kings went even 
further in their efforts to preserve their Hitlerian trinity — one people, one 
State and one Inca god- Each of the province* high up in die region of 
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Like Titicaca and, on the highland plateau of Bolivia was allotted some fields 
b the warm lowlands, which meant that even up in the Andes it* citizens 
could itdl enjoy the sub-tcopied fruits of did r native valleys. 

By rfif time the Spaniards conquered Peru, the colonists in many provinces 
outnumbered the original inliabitains. The Ifita king recruited a 1 ^^ pro¬ 
portion ot the colonists he dispatched in every direexion from his royal 
captcd Cuzco, By using Jus own people, lie provided himself with a 
source of inside infiurination un wliar was going on among the deportees in 
all the provinces Ln liis empiic h and could study their customs and character 
without moving from his armchair, so to speak. 

Tile Inca Empire was the New World's first true melting-pot of humanity, 
a vast, whirling vortex of many different nationalities If the Spaniards — 
the white gods*— had not arrived upon die scene when they did, the T rv^ 
people would have become fused into a homogeneous nation with Quichua 
as ats nru versa! language. In the Inca Empire, the apportioning of work and 
leisure rested with the State alone* which saw to ii that no one starved, no 
one froze to deadh f and no one had too good a time, either. There wis no 
sudi thing as unemployment* even among those who might have enjoyed 
a spell of it. Even women Ilid to go on working between die ages of fifty 
ami eighty, and when men became so old iliac their tredi fell our, the)' were 
still considered Et for the task of feeding and breeding guinea-pigs, These 
ancients were known as *old sleepers’ ot pMnwmirur. probably because they 
went about their duties ill a permanent dozev 
The Indian author Fdipc Huanian Foma de AyaU reporb that the Incas 
allowed absolutely no one to be idle, ntit even the infirm, blind, deafi deaf- 
mutes, cripples of fecblc^miiidetL It was the Stated constant concern to 
increase its man-power, and not even mm with the disabilities listed above 
were allowed to remain celibate* How ever h since a healthy young woman 
was unlikely to want to marry an aged cripple, the State decreed that a lame 
man should marry a lame wornm* a blind mm a blind woman* in aged 
uuiterer or a deaf-mute a wife with the same defecn. 

Trade was a Suic monopoly in die Inca Empire, Taxpayers used to run 
small village markers where they bartered their surplus goods and such article* 
from the State workshops as die government bad allotted them. Moucy did 
not exist, bur, since the government only demon Jen] taxes in the form of 
manual labour and did not levy them on ' turn-over*. a I lard-working family 
could amass a considerable quantity' of goods and dialed*. Precious merali 
and objects of artistic or omamcnul value were the exclusive property of the 
king and die aristCMrracy. 

Anyone who imagines that the Inca citizen could travel around freely 
ou Ins country s magmkcaii mads U much mistaken* These roads were 
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reserved for government traffic only, Taxpayers were not permitted to use 
them, partly to avoid traffic congestion, but, even more important, because 
in dpi pig so they would be interrupting their labours* 

Law-enforcement in the Inca Empire was strict but just* Every mis¬ 
demeanour was regarded as a crime against tlic State or the king. Punish¬ 
ment* included public reprimand, removal from office, baitislimcnt to the 
coca plantations, torture and death. One method of torture — a sort of 
divine ordeal — was the hiuwya* This punishment involved the dropping of 
a very heavy stone on to the condemned man's back, a procedure which 
usually resulted in his death. Capital ptiniikment took the form of hanging 
up by the feet, stoning, hurling from a cliff, or blows on the head with a 
dub. Cruel as these methods may seem, it must be remembered that sentence 
of death could only be passed by government officials of the highest rank ot 
by the king himself. There was no fight of appeal. In Cuzco, the capital, 
there was a subterranean cave inhabited by jaguars, pumas, bean T foxes, 
poisonous makes, and scorpions, into which traitors to the State were 
thrown. Despite the manifest dangers of such a sojourn, these men will luJ 
a slender chance of survival, and if they managed to stay alive for rwo days 
they were released, and evni honoured* as being under the protection of 
the gods. 

The Inca penal code distinguished between aristocrat* and comiuonm. 
The dignity' of the aristocracy had a! all costs to be upheld. A convicted 
nobleman might only 1 cm his office* for instance, whereas a commoner 
would be subjccred to torture, hi cases of adultery, however, positions were 
reversed- A man or woman of the people was merely whipped, but if the 
adulterous wife belonged to the nobility bo tit guilty parties were executed. 
The biddcace of ciirue seems to have been generally low in the Inca empire* 
pardy because penalties were so severe, and partly because the State provided 
for all material needs. 

The Inca army hail no cavalry or siege-engines. Soldiers were equipped 
with thick woollen shins and a kind t>f bandaging winch took ihe place of 
armour. They carried shield*, slings for firing stones, clubs and spears, and 
marched mro battle hdmetri shouting abuse at their foes, bearing drums* 
and blowing day trumpets and hone Hum. The king bad his personal 
bodyguard, known u the Thg^traiV, who were raimtcdfrom tire 3nsincr^ T . 
The Spaniards chmraied the whole of the nobility orejeka. after rbeir heavy 
ear-pings'. We are involuntarily reminded by them of die stone figures on 
Easter Island with thdi long, mysterious faces and large erars. 

Prisoners of war were normally brought back to Cuzco, where a few of 
them were sacrificed to the gods as a thank-offering- The king attended 
the ceremony in the Sun-temple walking on a carpet of prisoners' necks- 
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Particularly dangerous enemies were cost into the cave of sinter Drad 
prisoners were stuffed with straw and ashes and used as trophies, while the 
skin from their stomachs was used as drum-parchment — hence the phrase so 
frequently encountered in the Incas' verbal traditions: Tie defeated him and 
made him infio a dm m* Noblemen who tiad distinguished themselves in 
battle were grained die right to carry' an umbrella or sit on a choir. 

If there is much that seciru harsh or inhuman about die Incas, we should 
remuniter that most people in die past five thousand years have possessed 
alxuu die same incisure of good and evil. They ail tiad their worries they 
all wept, Laughed ami loved. GardJaso de la Vega recorded a link poem 
which her heard from Indians of the Inca period: 'This is where you shall 
sleep. Ac midnight... I shall come* Sarmiento de Gamboa translated a 
small and dramatic song which ran: T was bom like a lily in the garden. 
Like a lily 1 was reared I blossomed, my season came, I withered, and I 
died.' The little love-letter and the observations on die impermairenoc of 
life both go to prove that the Incas were far from devoid of soul or feeling. 
They believed in a supreme god T Viracodia, the creator and maker of all 
supernatural beings. He was portrayed at a mad t and hb statue* were wor¬ 
shipped in the Inca temples* One such statue stood in Cuzco, made of solid 
gold. Viracocha had command of all divine power, although he delegated 
flic government of his creation to numerous supernatural viceroys, T radiriott 
has it that when Vimeocha saw what he had mode, lie travelled throughout 
the land and taught the people many good things. After performing i num¬ 
ber of miracles he went to Manta in Ecuador, and eventually found his 
Gawez in the Pacific Ocean, wandering away over it dry-shod. 

The Creator's most important 'angels' were the sun, moon, thunder, 
stars, earth and sea. but die Lucas also worshipped various places and objects. 
The Spamaids found /jicjt.jj or shrines everywhere they went 

The Stare made sacrifices to Viracocha the Creator, die holy ceretnonia 
bring administered by priests. Only die most important gods received 
human sacrifices, and then only at nine* of crisis like plagues, famine, un¬ 
successful wars, or when the king was ill or going into battle in person* 
Co romtkm celeb rations included the sacrifice of two hundred duldfeii. They 
were plied with plenty of refreshments before the ceremony to ensure that 
they did not arrive at 'ViiacochaV in an unhappy or hungry couditioiL In 
the ease of older children, intoxication preceded sacrifice. 

The idea of sacrificial atonement and propitiation of the gods w.is very 
widespread in the Inca empire. A man who was extremely ill and for whom 
the soothsayers forecast certain death sometime* sacrificed his sou, begging 
God u> be content with one life and to spare the life of the sacrificcrt i f even, 
tiLit was o! no avail,, die man had to die anyway. After di*ath nnr either 
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lived on with the sun in the higher world, which kid plenty of food atu i 
drink to offer* or wait i* a sinner to 2 liell in the centre of the earth* where 
it -ms cold, and stostes rook the place of brad, it was only the arkcoo-acy 
who had no choice in the matter They went to heaven willy-nilly* however 
rascally they lud been on earth. Die dead were buried either in rude graves 
or in stone graves with their entrances blocked by a boulder. 

So there the Incas sat with their knees drawn up* “waiting for their souls to 
go to heaven* or their tombs to be ransacked by Spaukh coiujuistadots. The 
aristocrats attained both ends, of course, for they were assured of heaven* 
even though it was the same heaven which sent the Spaniards to plunder 
their graves. 
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'It wai will erf Hri’. «i_' to lisca Atiiimlpi iftci ibt mflStaCrt if Qljimiici &n 

Novcidxr iArh, tjjj. 

A k icy wind races over Flanders, forces its way into the narrow streets 
LA of Ghent, and moans high in the lofty tower of Saint-Dave Cathedral. 
1 Aft is February ^itli in die year 1500. By the time the son + s first rays 
fall upon the roofs of die city, the world will have witnessed the birth ol a 
child destined to ride over Germany* Austria* July* Burgundy, Spain* the 
Netherlands and p.ira of America and North Africa. 

Tliotigh you are still lying in your cradle* Charles, you will one Jay be 
*Hcily Roman Emperor \ die mightiest ruler die world lias ever sem Vet 
before you die even your world will have collapsed, and you wiU spend the 
evening of your days in humility, a monk kneeling in a monastery. 1 he 
Venetian painter Titian lias dropped one ofliis brushes- you pick it up* Mt 
is only fitting that Titian should be waited on by an emperor/ you say. Your 
beloved ch.vcks tick uli, tick on ceaselessly; you peer into [jieir mechanism 
+ Wliat is the ante/ you oik. ‘God is the time/ the clocks reply. Night after 
night you peer into die euW dockwork of their tiny hearts. And then. 
Charles V, contrite Hide man and mighty emperor* you die. 

It was a great moment in a great year* the year 1500 H a pinnacle in die 
history of Western civilization one and a Ixalf thousand years after the birth 
of Christ, It was the golden age of the Renaissance* the rebirth at classical 
antiquity. Michelangelo built St Peter's, Albrecht Dtirer earned his great 
Passion, Copernicus realized that die world was only a planet among other 
planets, Raphael joyously painted lm beauniLil Madonnas. Luther, Calvin 
and Zwniglj reformed die Church. Leonardo da Vinci \ genius seemed to 
embrace in its elemental greatness all die artistic and creative impulses oi his 
age. Paracelsus was the doctor of these times* Hart* Sachs their shoemaker 
and poetn Jakob Fugget financed papal elections, wars and the largest 
merchant fleet in the contemporary world, 15 uc the greatest explorers and 
conquerors of the day were three sons of Spain and a Genoese, men who 
added let the wealth of the Western world — with Its glorious paintings, 
sculptures and cathedrals — a whole new continent and the largest of all the 
oceans. 

It is instructive to picture thr world as it was at die turn of die century- 
The year 1500 saw Columbus a man of forty-five with mow-white hair. 
He had been through interminable periods of suffering and hardship, and 
now he was lying in chains. The discoverer of America was lying in chains 
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at Cadi?; hearing again ami agriu ill 3^ dreams the voice of Rodrigo de 
Triann crying: 'Land, bud ! 1 Cortez, destined to conquer Mexico* wH fifteen 
at this time, Balboa twenty-five, k was Balboa who was Utet U * disco vet die 
Pacific* and Ptzuro, as yet poof and unknown, who was to seize Peru, ike 
gold-mine of die world, and see the Eegeijdary Inca king brought before him 
in chains, ftll four men belonged to the same period — and what a rich, 
courageous and splendid period it seems in companion with our own poor* 
pale jgt: of drab masses, where there arc no more unexplored cvuiqncnri. no 
more uncharted seu t and no more heroic figure? like those w ho once used lo 
charm die angds down from heaven to cardi- 

Ftzairo was bom at Trujillo, a town in die Spanish province of Estre- 
madura. His mother Franckca wept* for lie was an illegitimate child, and 
she wa* too poor to support him. Not knowing what to do, she bid him 
down outside the door of a church* No one took him in, however, and he 
should by rights have died. But tn an age of so many marvels, when die 
Madonna's: portraits looked down on *ufferitig humanity and occasionally 
worked miracles, the child survived - nourish ed p so the Spaniards used to 
relate, by Nature- No one caught him to tend Of write, and he became a 
swine-herd. 

The harbour of Seville was a hive of activity. Tail-mas ted caravcJs used to 
weigh anchor there, bound for far—of!" lands across vase and little known 
oceam. The place was a rendezvous tor thirsty sea-captains and a wild rabble 
of Spanish adventurers, fortune hunters and treasure seekers. The poor, 
hungry herdsman wandered through the busy streets, his mouth agape at the 
seafaring men's tales of die New World. His ferulr imaginarion grasped the 
botnidless possibilities of this New World, but year after year went by and 
still no captain would take him iliac* 

PLzarm was thirry-rrine before he reached America, He entered die service 
of a bold Caballero called Morales, the fo under of a New World settlement. 
When next we sec him* he is at Balboa's side in Darien, south of the isthmus 
of Panama. It was an arduous trek over the mountains. With Balboa, 
Pizarro was one of the first Europeans to set eyes on the Pacific Ocean. 
Feverishly he set about collecting gold and pearls from the islands off the 
coast of Panama. It was loot, loot all die time—not for Iris own benefit* 
however, but far Morales, his knightly master. 

Priatro early recognized liiat the New World spelt hardsldp,, danger and 
privation, and ttiat his pirns and dreams- could only be fulfilled by dine of 
incredible crcrtLcn and fhmight* And age was creeping up on him. He was 
already fifty years old. Soon it would be too late. He was the owiitr of an 
unhealthy strip of land, but he had no 3 rid. He had become renown L-d as a 
daring knightr yet he was snll dogged by his past, the beggar-woman ar the 
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church dwr, the stigma of hh illegitimacy* He was stranded on the shores of 
in alien world like a rotting hulk which h slowly becoming clogged with 
sand. In despair h he offered .1 little golden shoe to the Madonna* and wept. 

Cortex trad just conquered the whole of Mexico. Had Pizarro not seen 
for himself how Dal boa waded down the beach into the surf and claimed the 
vast Pacific for the King of Castile* Had not MagsJhies imperiously given 
the ocean its name, *d Mar Pacifico'i Was not Andagoya always talking 
about his journey south* about a fabulous Inca Empire and the gold which 
lay beyond die slope* of the Cordilleras? And all this while he, Pizarro, was 
sitting wretchedly on die bthnms of Panama, getting himself devoured by 
mosquitoes! All lie needed was money* ships a royal charter and some 
stout hearts, and dirre might still be a chance, down in die south, of mak ing 
hu name a thing to be whispered with awe in the streets of Seville. 

In the end, Pkarro found the 1 sen he needed. Diego dc Alniagrc was a 
foundling like himself, a soldier who had carved out a career without die 
assis tance of noble birth* The third member of the pifty was Hernando de 
Luque, a curious blend of schoolmaster and priest who was the administrator 
of public funds in the small conuuunity of Darren, cast Panama. Luque 
Supplied the money, Almagro inarmed the ships, and E ? i2arro, burning with 
ambition, took tumnniiii of die expedition. By a quirk of history, one of 
his ships hid been builr by Balboa, who died five years before The caravel 
was still lying unrigged in Panama harbour. We know what Balboa, the 
discoverer of the Pacific Ocean, Iiad in mind when be built In His intentions 
were identical with Pkarrosi the conquest of the Inra Empire. 

Fizarro weighed anchor in the middle of November Ijiq and, sailing 
southwards, eventually steered his small ship into the mouth of the Biru. 
Ie was from this nvcri or so Zarate report* in his Cpaquista del ftfli, that the 
Spaniards derived the name Ten/. Pizarro and his companions made 
repeated marches into die unknown Inca Empire. Sailing on and on down 
die coast, they landed at severs] points and pushed forward into die Peruvian 
interior timed only with swords, for they were not yet equipped with 
muskets. They returned to Panama, only to sad southwards again, solemnly 
pledging their live* to their bold under tak i ng and swearing to kill one another 
it they were ever dkloyak Before their departure Father Luque administered 
Holy Communion to his companions, dividing dir consecrated bread into 
rhnrc pieces so that each received a third of it. Standing before an ilur :ri 
Panama, the three men shared an unknown empire amongst themselves, an 
empire of which they w ere almost completely ignorant. 

The moment Pizarro saw bis first Indian In the tropical forests of Fern* his 
behef dut people lived in them and that gold must exist there was confirmed. 
Whenever lie and his party entered a village the Indians fled, leaving their 
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gold behind in didr houses. The ee]IK]utiUlj^^^ , appetite grew with eating, 
vvtiilr the Peruvians, as chough motivated by some curious urge towards 
self-destruction, received their dangerous white visitors in a submissive and 
friendly fashion, showing them remarkable courtesy and hospitality. Ill 
one place* which they named Santa Cruz, die Spaniards were met by m 
Indian pnnccis who came on board their ship of her own free will. Pizarro 
gave her a few wortldcss little presents. amt she begged him and Jus com¬ 
panions to return die visit, which they did. On going ashore, they found 
that the princess had erected arches of sweeping branches inter twined with 
scented Rawer* and sweet-smelling shrubs. For the first time in his life, 
Pizarro enjoyed Peruvian cooking and tasted the unfamiliar fruits of the 
country' with their strange and exotic colours. He heard strange music and 
watched graceful young girls in simple commie* performing dances which 
no European had ever seen before. He showed his gratitude by presenting 
the princess with a Castilian Hag, and bidding her fly it as a token of sub¬ 
mission to die ruler of his country - which she dad. 

In the summer of i J2# Pizarro* now a man of fifty-seven, went back to 
Seville, On amvd, he was Thrown into prison on a charge of debt lodged 
by a scholar called Encsso, Friarro had been away from his native bud for 
twenty years. \ 3 e left it as a poor and unknown ad venturer dcstmrd to under¬ 
go incredible sufferings and hardships. Now lie had returned, only to be 
clapped into gaoL 

Pizarri/s name came to the cars of the Emperor, wins summoned him to 
court and inspected the astonishing things which the strange man had 
brought bach widi hint. He was shown the fim llama ever to be btcmght 
back to Europe, and examined various articles in gold and silver, whose 
metallic lustre greatly augmented his interest, Fizarto comported buuself in 
a grave and dignified maimer as a true son of Escremadura should, and spoke 
like a man who had really seen something of the world. 

Unfortunately for Pizarro* die court of die World empire received another 
visit, also from a man of the New World. Tt was Hernando Cortex the 
conqueror of Mexico. With a whole new- empire to lay at 1 th imperial 
nisMtrris feet, he rather put PizarreA achievements in the shade. Cortes was 
by tins time at the end of his career* nfty-rix-ycar-old Pi zarru at the begin¬ 
ning. Both mm overthrew powerful Indian ruling house* in their time, bii£ 
they were as yet til-matched rivals. For all that. Pizarra enjoyed some 
measure of success. He was granted the rank and otic of governor and 
canimajidcr-in-ctiicf in the New World* w r ith a salary' toe life of 725*000 
nwapeditr It was his Jury as a sort of viceroy to maintain a civd service and 
an army, and he was also empow ered to erect fortifications. Meanwhile, 
dispatches arrived in the New World from fit-off Spain appointing Puarxo's 
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issodate Aimagro as caxiiiiLUidef uf a fortress, with die rink of Aifb/f# and a 
salary of 300,000 Reverend Father Luque got die bishopric uf 

Ttijnbe? and the ride "Protector of the Peruvian Indians’. One of Pizamfs 
navigators was made "Grand Pilot of the Southern Sixf, and one of his can¬ 
noneers became cpmrnandcr-id-diicf of the artillery. The rest oi bis men be- 
came hidalgos and Caballeros, Emperor Charles was not stingy with the 
Spanish conquerors of a land which did not belong to him where titles, 
offices and govcmorsliips were concerned. Money, however, was another 
maxrcr. It is said that Pizarro had const Jerablc difficulty in raising enough 
hunk to put to sea again, and that lie was IidpcJ out of lib predicament by 
Cortes, wlto was enormously wealthy. 

So Pizarro went back to the land of dir Incas once more, this rinir equipped 
with the musket, a miraoilous new weapon of wlikh South America was as 
yet ignorant in *-J>. t sja. 

At the head of Ids b niall band oi adventurers, Piiarro til rust far inland 
toward* the Incas' main encampment. Ordering his men ro treat the native* 
well, he Jed his stouthearted little troop on a daring and successful march 
into Utc heat I of the country. Inca A rah mi pa sent them an envoy, who bade 
them welcome in the name of his piaster and invited them to visit him in liii 
mountain encampment. Piarru requested the man to inform his master 
that hc T Pizarni, lud been stm by a mighty prince who lived across die 
Furthcmiore h he wished to pay his respects to the Inca and would shortly 
be presenting himsdf in person. The natives offered no resistance* and 
immediately look to their bed* whenever Pizarro appeared. However, 
PizarrcA brother Hernando caught a Peruvian* stretched him on the rack, 
and extracted from has prisoner the fact that the tncak invitation had been 
nothing but a ruse to get die foreigners into his clutches. 

Pizarm*£ column wound its way up Steep roads into the Andes and along 
the crest of the Cordilleras- More messengers arri ved tom Inca Atahualpa 
bearing their master"* greetincs and the information that he was stationed 
near die town of Cajamaica, famous for its warm springs. The Spaniards 
matc hed on* gazing in surprise at the carefully tended fields of a countryside 
inhabited by a civilized, cleanly dressed population which included many 
graceful girls. At last, ranged In lines along the slopes of a mountain, the 
Spaniards made out a large number of white tents, quite unlike anything 
they had seen iii Indian country before. 

Pszarro marched into Cajamarca on November r >th, 15 3 z, Between die 
town and the royal encampment lay a meadow. Only this meadow now 
separated Pizarro from die legendary Inca. 

It was an iniincmely interesting moment in the history of mankind. Pic¬ 
ture these two men* the white conqueror and dje Indian king, as they 
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assured each othrr ofthdr tmmial friendship* each hesitating before entering 
the other* trap. Picture die scene insult the town as Pizarro prepared hii 
soldiers for battle, arid the Spaniards sang: "Arise, O God, and plead thine 
own cause 1 After a period of anxious waiting, Atakdpa Piformed the 
Spanish commander that he would visit him accompanied by his armed 
wamon. When he was about half a mile from the town, however, he came 
to a hale. 

He pitched camp. 

He hesitated- 
Could he trust PizamJ? 

Shortly before sundown he set his column in motion again. Borne aloft 
on the shoulder* of his vassah in a scdan-diair, Atahuatpa entered die town 
on a throne made of solid gold, his throat adorned by a necklace of huge 
emerald*. When the king finally swayed into the main square; there was not 
a Spaniard to be seen. Everything was very still. 'Where are the stranger*/ 
ashed the king- At that moment, Either Vicente de Val verde, a Dominican 
monk, appeared. Stepping up to the Inca with a Bible in one hand and a 
crucifix in the other, he announced that he was there on the order* of his 
commander, to convert the king to the true faith. The monk gave a detailed 
account of the Creation, the Tail* the Redemption by Jesus Christ, the Cruci¬ 
fixion, the Ascension and the Trinity- Furthermore, he called upnn Ala- 
hiialpa to pa) 1 tribute to Emperor Charles V T 
The InaLi reply war trimlited by Felipilla the interpreter, k was short 
and to the point: "The Christians believe in three gods and one god. That 
nukes four. I will pay tribute to no man. I am greater than any other prince 
in the world. The Pope must be a madman if he gives away countries that 
do not belong to him. I shall noi change my faith. Yon say yourselves that 
your god w as killed by the very people he had created. My god is alive. He 
lives in heaven. He looks down on his children below. What gives you the 
right/ AtahurJpa asked the monk, 'to put forward all these claims/ 

The monk pointed silently to the Bible in Ins hand. Atahualpa snatched it, 
leafed through it for a moment, and then threw ii into die dust Tell your 
companions that 1 call them to accouni, 1 demand sariJactfou for all the 
injustices they lave committed in my country.' 

The monk picked die Bible up and went off rn tell Pizarro what had 
happened. 'I give you absolution/ lie cried to the assembled Spaniards. 
'Strike now!' Ac a signal from Pizarro* the heavy Spanish cannon at the top 
of the fortress opened tire, T $an/ bgof shouted the Spaniards. "To the 
attack!' And the) poured out of their places of concealment into the 
square, hurling themselves into the midst of the Indian ranks. A bloody 
carnage ensued. 
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Atahtialpa stared at die massacre in horror. Most of the Indians were exit 
duwn f and blood flowed like water. The Inca watched die scene uncoraprc- 
hendiiigly* Strange weapons Hashed before his eyes like lightning, inn their 
thunder rolled about him. His sedanMJiait swayed lo and fro on the shoulder! 
of his loyal retainers like a ship about to founder. A lew of the noblemen 
who were supporting it fel L The rocking throne tilted, and Atnhiialpa Was 
lipped one. He tumbled into the dost, and his badge of royalty, the !mk i, was 
immediately tom from his forehead 

The greatest ruler in South America, die most mighry Inca, the god- 
king, was Pizarro's prisoner. Not one Spanish life liatl been lost. 

'It is the for: tine of war/ the Inca said. Piiarro told the king u> be of good 
cheer, and lodged him in a large budding where lie had him dosdy guarded 
but allowed him to retain some of his Indian servants. 

"Heaven willed it so/ Pizarro told Atahualpa, "because you tnsuheJ the 
Holy Book. Take courage and mist me. We Spaniards arc a magnanimous 
people. Wt have come to this land to spread the religion of Jesus Christ 
No wonder we ate victorious/ 

Atahudp sat there in grave and kingly composure. No one saw that he 
was inwardly a broken man. His eyes stared out ufht» massive head, blood¬ 
shot and iinri .ini rally bright* 

All the fight went out of die Peruvians when once rfariir king had been 
captured Men. women, a multitude of female servants, and the wives of die 
Inca all Lay encamped round the prison winch housed thdr king, as though 
under a spell. They gazed in wonder at the "white gods'. The Inca s power 
had been smashed, and with it Jus peoples belief in miracles. Victory liad 
dropped into the Spaniards" laps like a ripe fruit. It was as though some 
uncanny power had mysteriously chained the Inca and his people and driven 
diem inexorably to didr nwn self-destruction. 

What had been happening in the Inca Empire before Ptzarro s Landing* 
and how did all this come about* 
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f»t know the worLf ihsty live in, nor da KUty Ww whii tlic betiia ifrtmielvn 
kil Crrafcd upon the earth they itcul Atohiulpj did hoc know dicta. ;my tn-Oic dual 
wt know tothy, 

M ankind lias never been able to grasp more than if can directly 
perceive. Anything outside our field of ¥151011,1 outside the space 
which we have been gem ted to live in, lies beyond the range of 
thought. 

Let us try to imagine what it would be like if in these days of apparently 
insoluble conflict between East and West die inhabitants of another planet 
landed on earth tomorrow, and, equipped with weapons a thousand tunes 
more powerful than our own, arrogantly constituted themselves our sole 
judges and our destiny, k seems improbably doesn'r in Yet something 
very like that happened in Peru during the years 1532-33. 

The throne had been occupied by a powerful ruler called Tnca Hmyzu 
Capac. In addition to hb main wife, who was also his sister, he owned a 
large number of subordinate wives. One of these was a princess of Quito, 
an extraordinarily beautiful woman and a foreigner at court* being rhe 
choicest p rixe of one of the Inca's nuJ i tary conquests. Slit was now the kingb 
foster-daughter, his slave and Im wife. The relationship which linked die 
Inca king to this princess wu a somewhat uncomfortable one. He, the Inca, 
]iad annexed her parents 1 country, and they had died of grief. The Inca hail 
now come to love the princess with die possessive passion of a victor, 
coupled with a sympathy which sprang from a wish to atone for injustice 
done. And he loved Atahualpa, too, the son who had been bom of that 
imion. 

When the king felt that hi* end was drawing near, it occurred to him that 
he must name his successor. It was no cosy task. On the one hand there was 
his beloved son Atahualpa, and on the other Huascar, the son of his chief 
wife, who should by rights accede to die throne. Lying there on his death¬ 
bed, the king came to a dangerous decision. Doth his sons were to succeed 
him as joint mitts. Aohunlpa rrigning at Quito in the north, his Mother 1 
native land, and Huascariti the southern portion of the empire. Having 
made his decision, Inca Capac died* a powerful and benevolent ruler grady 
mourned by his subjects They ent the dead king’s heart out and buried it 
at Quito, the place where it had always been, hue Ins body itself they buried 
in the south, at Cuzco. The Sun-king was followed into death and the 
■gleaming abode of the sun r by thousands of his concubine. 

AtahuaJpi should have been well satisfied with his inheritance, for Htiascar 
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was the legitimate heir. But Atahualpa wanted glory and die whole empire 
to himself — perhaps motivated even at tins late stage by a wish to avenge his 
maternal grandparents. And so the rwo bro thers joined battle. In die spring 
of 153a, Atahualpa’s army rolled southwards and eventually rook Cunco. the 
stHidicm capital- Huasc&r was captured and imprisoned in die fortress or 
Xauxa. 

liven then Atahualpa was not vilified. He invited die whole of the Inca 
aristocracy to vitit him and* when die noble lords were duly assembled, had 
diem massacred. In order to banish the pcn-ribility of any future disputes 
about his right to the throne, he had nearly all die women of the blood 
royal executed - sisters, aunts, nieces and cousins alike. Ai East Atahualpa 
could rule as sole and undisputed master of the strongest empire £outh 
America had ever known* No power in die world, as the Indians of those 
days knew it, could have hoped to shake Acahualpa H s authority. 

But men do not know the world they live be nor do they know what else 
besides themselves Cod lias created upon the earth they tread, Atahualpa 
did not know then, any more than we know today. 

A few months after AtahuaJpa^i coup d'etat, tire Spaniards landed under 
Pirarro. Thr stranger* fitim another planet had arrived. We Iiave already 
learned haw they conquered the ba Empire, and bow Atoluulpa was finally 
discovered ntting before Pizarco listening Do his conqueror ai+ Bible in hand, 
lie told him of the new' god. Atahualpa was Pizarro's prisoner, just as Hi mSr- 
car was Axahiialpa's prisoner, still languishing otXattxa in tile keeping of the 
defeated king's soldiers. 

Atahualpa racked his brains night and day for some means of regaining his 
liberty. He knew that the Spaniards loved rwo things above all else: their 
own god, and other people's gold, so lie told Ptzarro that if he would release 
him he would fill the room in which he was imprisoned with gold as high as 
he could reach. In demonstration of this, he stood on Ins toes and stretched 
his hand towards the ceiling. The room was over sixteen feet wide and 
twenty-three feel lung, and the toll king* s finger-tips reached a point an the 
wall more than nine feet above the floor, Pizorru agreed to this proposal, 
and liad a notary draw irp in writing what must be the most peculiar contract 
in world history. The Inca sent tncswmgrrs k> all the towns in liis empire 
and* before long, endless caravans were winding their way towards Caja- 
mania laden with the most magnificent articles of gold as ransom. 

Meonwhik, Huascar had learned of Pirairo's arrival and the capture of hit 
half-brother He sent Pizairo a secret message offering a much higher ran¬ 
som for his own release. On learning this, Atahualpa spmc many sleepless 
nights and + when he did sleep, it was only to be tormented by dreams. He 
saw his brother standing menacingly before hum saw T die blood of the Inca 
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topi house rise from the dost and tike shape, screitning for vengeance, saw 
Ins gaoler Pizirro smiling and pointing to die nine-foot mark on the wall. 
The gold fiad not yet f&cfacd tlie specified height Plagued by these dreams, 
Atahualpa sent a messenger to the fortress of Xauxa with order* to remove 
die higher ransom-bid once and for all — m other words, to loll hia brother. 
A defeated king never lives long in die clinches of his conqueror, Hnasor 
was murdered. The white men will avenge me/ he gasped as lie was dyin^. 
Here and there ill the country, small hands of men gathered to oppose die 
Spaniards, Pizarro accused tins captive Inca of treachery* and liri advism 
searched for some pretext to get rid of Atahualpa. At die vame time, there 
were a number of hid; am to die royal prisoner's entourage who had been 
supporten ot Hua&cat and wasted to avenge his murder. The most dan¬ 
gerous man of all, however, was f nano's interpreter Pelipi llo. Eic was 
having oil oilair with one of Atahiulpa's concubines. 

When AtahuaJpa learned of dm, he found it a liardcr disgrace to bear than 
his capriviry. From dut moment on* Felipillo translated everything Ata- 
1 ina.I pa said so unfavourably that every cross-exonxsiiacion brought liim 
nearer to a death sentence. A Spanish court of inquisition was set up, before 
which Atahualpa was obliged to defend himsdf against twelve charges; 
usurpation, die murder of his brother finascar, extravagance, idolatry, 
adultery, alfaiis with prostitutes, rcfadlioit against the Spaniards and five 
more of the same calibre. The verdict w as ‘guilty’, and the senten ce, burning 
at die stake ill die main square of CajamarciL At fin; Atahuolpa begged 
Firarru for mercy with tears in his eyes That he recovered his composure* 
He was tied to die juke, piles of faggots around him ready for kindling. 

Father Voivode approached the doomed man with an upraised cross. 
The moil of tind promised Atabualpa (fiat if he embraced the cross and let 
himsdf be baptized, hi* painful sentence would be commuted to one of 
garrotting, or judicial strangulation, Atahuaipa was baptized — and strangled 
A Mass was read for the dead king's soul, from the small church which the 
Spaniards had built came die sound of weeping and wailing. Thousands of 
Indian girls, die dead man's wives and such of his sister* as still survived, 
crowded round his corpse. The Spaniards drove them out of the church, 
Back in their linn, they took their lives and accompanied chcir beloved Inca 
into die ‘gleaming abode of the sun". 

Fite regime winch had become inch second nature to even" Peruvian 
Indian collapsed like 3 house of cards. For ceniurics the Inca had dominated 
evcryiliing tjiat wan nn in tlu- State, Even the most secret droughts of the 
indi vidual ran along thr lines prescribed by the Inca regime. The foreign 
god must be stronger! 1 That was the whisper which ran from the little 
townships dong the Pacific coon to the atics up in the Andes. The Penmans 
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began to burn tlidr villages. They ransacked their temples and p alm , 
They realized the value of gold and, for die first dine in their country's 
history, began to hoard it. Feeling that the downfall of the old regime 
threatened to bring disorder and revolution in its train, PLcarrq hastily sum¬ 
moned the Indian noblemen together and pnescn ! H?d them with a new Inra 
in the person of Toparca, one of A talma] pa's brother. W hen Toparra had 
been duly crowned, Pizarro installed him in a sedan-chair and started off with 
his army on the arduous journey to Cuzco, the legendary Inca capital. The 
smote pf burning villages accompanied the Spaniards tliroughout their 
match* and here and there the spirit of resistance tlarcd up, Just to make 
matters worse, the new Inca died,, and the Spaniards quickly ItaJ to look 
around for a scapegoat, which they found in tile person of Clialkuduma, s 
Peruvian prince. Ghalkiichima was burned alive. The murder of Ata- 
tmalpa and Challcuchima was only the start of a scries of such executions 
A Spaniel court of inquisition was always held, and an attempt always made 
to convert the condemned men before their death. Father V alveole was 
always in attendance* complete with promises of Paradise and baptismal 
water. The requiem was always read, and the executed men 1 * bodies given 
a Christum burial. 

When Father Valvtcde med to convert Chalkuchinu by describing the 
face of unbelievers in the next world and the splendour of life in Paradise, 
the chieftain only answered coolly: T cannot understand die white man's 
religion/ He endured all Ids torments with true Indian stoicism ^nd died 
calling upon the name of Pachacamac,. Irn own god. 

Tlic subsequent history of (he conquer of Peru is more dramatic than any 
fictional drama could ever have been, k could liave provided a genius like 
Shakespeare with enough material for dozens of plays and kept him busy for 
ilic whole of his life. Try to picture the course of events in the land between 
the shores of the Pacific and the High Andes, Pizano received an unexpected 
visitor in the shape of Manco, who was the murdered Huascaris brother and, 
as such,, the legitimate heir to the throne. Pizarro imperiously crowned him* 
and the conquistadors instituted and directed a great national festival to 
celebrate the occasion. The Indians joined in the coronation festivities, little 
guessing that they marked the e^d of their glorious history. And even die 
sndent Inca rule re of long ago joined in the celebrations, too, Tlieir muns~ 
niics sat in eerie state round dm main square, decked out in ail dieif jewels 
and finery f each mummy surrounded by a large retinue of attendants. They 
sat there stiffly. staring cm of empty eye-^ckcts at the throng of revellers 
who danced, drank and made merry the whole [light Jang. 

Wherever the Spaniards svent tliey built Christian churches and monas¬ 
teries. The tern pin of die old Peruvian gods were demolished and their 
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images destroyed. Dominican monks preached, prayed and baptized A 
Romm Catholic nunnery erected cm the sice of the Sim-virgins* Lem pie 
at Cuzeo fc am! Fa ttier Valverde waj appointed bishop of tile city* This devil 
m priest a s dotting is one of die most terrifying figures in die deluded age of 
Don Quixote. 

1 need a harbour/ thought Pizano, a Urge harbour here by the Pacific, 
where it can form a link between Spain and die New World,' So he went 
down to the sea and founded a capital of his own. In honour of Epiphany 
On January tfth, 1355, he called hts foundation "City of the Kings' — Ciudid 
dc lus Reyes, It stood on dsc site of a small Indian township called Kimac. 
City-names always become modified in any language and only fifty years 
after tes foundation the Spaniards had abandoned the name Ciudid Je los 
Reyes and Rbttac had become 'Lima". Pizarro d 's original gronud-pLin is still 
discernible today as a triangle based on the river, w ith perfeedy straight 
Streets imersccring at right -ingles, and die remains of its sue pipe* which ante 
fanned part of the sewage-sptciu. 

The history of Peru plunged ever deeper into a welter of senselessly spilt 
blood. The Cain of this conquest was Almagro. the man who liad been ta 
on the Peruvian venture from in very beginning. He was by now a prom¬ 
inent man, a Marsha! of Emperor Charles Vi ever ambitious ever envious of 
Pirarro’s fame, and ever greedy for power and property. Perfecting that 
the Emperor awarded most power to those who m his eyes had won the 
most glory and could guarantee him the most gold for his coffers, Almagro 
secretly introduced one of his muted servants into Pizarra's brother's retinue 
before the latter went back to Spain. Tills man was to call the Emperors 
attention to lus, A i macro's, services. On reaching court, Hernando Pissarro 
described his brother Francisco's prowess, die great hardships he liad under¬ 
go^ the battles lie had fought. Emperor Charles confirmed PizamA 
governorship and generally fulfilled all that Hernando and Francisco had 
lioped for. Meanwhile, however, AhnagroA preeautierra had not been in 
vain. His governorship was to begin in the smith of Peru, where the limits 
of Pram>V authority ended, Hernando set sail again for Peru with one of 
die finest fleets which ever weighed anchor from the shores of Spain, Al- 
ptagro T i man was with him and, when he reached Cuzco and told bis 
master of die Einpcror*$ reward, Almagm was overjoyed. His new appoint¬ 
ment made him fee! independent, and he persuaded himself that Cuzco was 
now his own personal property* Fizarro and Almagr j enjoyed one last spdl 
of roconciluation before they final]y resorted to open hostilities, Aliuagro 
secured Cuzco with an armed force and threw PizarroT brothers. Gonzalo 
and I lemon du, into prison. 

To escape from Spanish custody was not easy. U entailed steady nerves 
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and a dear bead- Hernando Pizarra sat in his dungeon and passed the time 
in card-play. Hi Opponent was a certain Alvarado, one of Almagro's men. 
fhc prisoner and Iris visitor played for high stakes* and Hernando won fto + ooo 
gold castellan os. Alvarado wanted to pay him immediately^ but Hernando 
modestly retused to take die money. So much generosity in a prisoner 
charmed Alvarado and he put in a good word for lilm with. Ito mailer. 

Almagfo. ioo, I Lad decided to build himself a harbour on the Pacific, and 
he left Cuzco, taking his prisoner Hernando with him. hi the meanwhile* 
Francisco Pizarro lud been ruminating Jay and night bow to get fus brother 
Hernando out of AJmagro P s clutches. After two parleys he tween Pizarro and 
Almagro, Hernando was finally freed. 

The Pizzrros were not the sort of men whom one could offend with 
impunity* They never forgot an injury. Hernando had hardly been released 
before Ins brother Tranct-iai sent him off with an army against: Ahnagro. 
The battle took place on rhe salt-flats of Las Salinas, near Cuzco. Almagro 
was a very sick man by this time, and followed the battle from a deck¬ 
chair while his general* Qrgonez, conducted iL \ half delirious, he was obliged 
to watch his forces roofed by a victorious Hernando. The boot was now on 
the other foot, and Alimgro was Uenumde/t prisoner. Once in gaol, 
Ahnagm showed every symptom of being about to dir. He w as very' weak* 
and suffering either from gout nr syphilis, It could not be, thought the 
Pizarms: Ahnagro had to get wclf 10 that he could be wdl and truly ex¬ 
ecuted. Hernando therefore sene his prisoner friendly and encouraging hrtm 
aaid had him served with the choicest food from his own table. Ahnagro was 
soon on ins legs again. But he had scarcely left his bed when a monk entered 
h is cell and read out his sentence of death: he was to be publicly beheaded m 
the city's main square. Almagro winced. 'Surely no one could be so unjust/ 
he said, *1 cannot believe k/ Calling Hernando to Jus cell, he pleaded with 
him to spare his grey hairs and not to rob him of the little time which 
remained to him. I am astonished/ Hernando said coldly p 'that you, as a 
brave knight, should behave in Audi an unworthy failiiun. God in Ills mercy 
made yon a Christian. Make your peace with Heaven/ Ahtugm tried m 
lay a great deal more, but Hernando cut short the uncomfortable interview 
wirh the words: The sentence is irrevocable, Pecondle yourself to it** 

Hernando was not a cruel man, however. He charitably commuted 
Almagroi sentence from public execution in die square to gartotemg. 
Almagro w« tti be throttled. At twilight that evening, priestJ and cxeeu^ 
tinners dipped quietly into the prison. Alnugro was given Communion, 
lien the garrotte. The gloomy dungeon passages were quiet once more. 

Tfc sentence had been carried out, but the PizarTOi were still uneasy. 
Almagro's authority bad been guaranteed by Charles V P Perhaps they 
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should first have consulted the llmpcrnr and song lit his decision. So i Irm- 
ando sec off for Spain once more. The glittering conn was residing at Valla¬ 
dolid, Once again Hernando made a ceremonious entrance into the city, and 
once again Almagro's secret representatives wan with him. almost as though 
their master had dispatched them from the grave. AlmagroT friends des¬ 
cribed to Charles V die injustice which their master had aufleretL Hernando 
gave his account of the feud, hacking it up with visible arguments Lq the 
shape of gold. Even so, the scale* tipped In Almagra's favour. Hernando 
wa* committed 10 the fortress of Medina del Campo. lliis rough eldest 
brother of Ph&uro was confined m the fortress for twenty years, until \ 560. 
His life passed before his eyes again and again during that ume. He saw 
dtalln and executions and survived them all. He even lived on for some 
yean after his release, reaching an age of over a hundred. 

To restore order in Peru. Charles V sent over to the fuca Empire Vara dc 
Castro, a member of ihc imperial court. Meanwhile, Francisco Pizarro had 
been governing die country with a heavy and despotic luneL The new lnca p 
Manco, had long ago lost ail £mh and confidence in the Spaniards and was 
secretly stirring up rebellion everywhere; Pizarro faded to capture him, hut. 
to bring him to his knees, he caught one of his wivo, She was young and 
beautiful and the Inca loved her very dearly, Pizano had I la stripped to the 
drill, tied to a tree* flogged, and then shot to death with arrow*. No word of 
complaint, not a single sob craped the Indian girl's lips throughout the whole 
of tltesc proceedings. She endured her torments in silent composure. 

Pizarro now had man) - enemies. They included nor ontv die Indians, but 
a large number of Almagnfs former adherents, who liad come to be called 
the people of Chile', They were universally oppressed m Peru, being ex¬ 
cluded from holding office or serving In the armed forces. They w ere the 
outlawed knights of the conquered lank. They starved, and they brooded on 
revenge. Eventually they decided to assassinate Pjzamx Sunday, July 25 th, 
i 54i T was agreed on as the day of reckoning, the "doth of July' for Lima and 
for that period ofhismry p as if were. The conspirator* assembled at the house 
°f Almagros son. Pirairo was to receive the deathblow as he emerged 
from Mass. Thr plan was betrayed to Pizam. He Laughed. Lie Jet hb old, 
harsh, confident laughter ting out until Iris whole palace echoed with tc 
For all diat, he stayed away from Macs. Intoxicated by their lust for revenge, 
the conspirators rushed to the palace and, rating up the step*, surprised 
Pkafm at able. Greatly outnumbered, Pizarro grabbed his sword and dis¬ 
pensed some lethal blows among his adversaries before he was finally hit in 
die throat and fell to the ground. 'Jesus!' he gasped, not wanting to die 
before he had kissed the cross. But there w r as no cross to he seen, and all 
he could hear was die cry: 'Dcadi to the tyrant]' He drove his linger into 
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Itii wound! drew a cross on the floor in his own blood, and kissed it, Then 
oiie of his enemies dealt him a Iasi terrible blow, anti he died. 

Il was almost as though the ancient gods of the Incas were sail alive and 
holding vengeful court in heaven, for, from then cm, the Spaniards them- 
selves drowned flic glorious deeds ol their knights in a sea of miirefer, blood 
and executi ons. flic best way of assess ing due extent of die subsequent ceccu- 
tions is to ask who survived. In hurt, no one escaped the executioner * sword. 

It was the man who IiaJ been sent out from Valladolid* Vara de Castro, 
who settled the score with young Almagro and the murderers of Francisco 
Pizarro, just cwaicy-fbur years old, AImagto’s son was executed on the spot 
wlierc his hither had died before him. devoutly inclining his head to receive 
die executioner^ stroke. The next figure of note to die was a certain fraudseo 
Carbajal, whose hoary head and eighty-four year* rather unnerved his 
exceutkmcr. As always, a father confessor was in attendance. The old man 
was conveyed to the place of execution m a pannier flung between two 
mules. It was Pater Nwlfcr... Ave Maria . ,. and then the scaffold. 

Gotizalo Pizarro* who regarded himself as his brother Francisco's right- 
hit heir p gambled away his chances n flic bank- of XaquixaguaruL after 
Charles V had sent a priest fp arrest him as a rebel Impeached and convicted 
of lescvmajesty and high treason* lie vvaj brought to the place of execution on 
a mule. The day before his death, he asked whether he could rely on spend¬ 
ing another night alive. 'Your Honour can deep easy/ they told him* Next 
day he knelt before the cross and kissed il 'Do your job well brother Juan/ 
he said. You have my word upon if/ said the executioner,, and down came 
his sword. 

You nuy be interested to know what happened to PuarroT assiduous 
military dopbin Vicente de Valverde, the man who had pronounced the 
benediction over so many condemned prisoners. Pursued by Aliuagro's 
supporters* lie fled to the bland of Pina* where he was captured by the 
Indians. We will show you what you liavc been wanting to see all your 
hfe/ they told him. Then they poured molten gold into his eyes and mur¬ 
dered him. 

And Priam/s interpietcr Fclipdlo, who stole Ar&hualpa s tavourite wife 
and then translated what the captured Inca said so unlavourahly tint he w p as 
inevitably ten tented to death t Aimagr™ had king ago had him quartered for 
tfeadiety h an art in wiiich Fdipillo was a master. 

Anyone who travels to Ltmx, the migiiiiicoii Peruvian capital on the 
Pacific, and stands in the cathedral before Pizanx/i marble sarcophagus will 
feel how sttcaigiy the history of the place has been influenced by three 
factors: a lust lot gold, a stubborn and imbcndiug code of diivalry; and die 
will to spread Chose \ tcachingi by the sword. 


PIZALIRO’S DEATH 

Only seven years ago, seine learned archaeologists made an interesting 
±md at Ctizco, Peru\ erstwhile capital- They discovered die skeletons of 
Gonzaii> Pizarro* Almagro the elder, and Almagro the son. Almost nodiing 
remained of the three heroes, Not far sway* in the heart of the dty p the Sun- 
icmpl: is still standing. During die earthquake in 1950 the church which 
liad been erected on top of die temple's foundation wall collapsed. A few of 
tilt Inca walls remained standing. Like the church above them, they are nuw 
being restored The three heroes arc to be left in peace. 
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THEIR GODS WEltE ALWAYS HUNGRY 

The Maya 

TLc Mj>i were ihe ‘Grwki - m fjfltmJ Aitima, j:m u ibt AitCti an Ik zompnirf. with 
me RnMikini. At the smic tif Curiar 1 rouquci: of tliErC were mttuLirj *rim 

ccstilei irjJ Mjy*n buTipi, no one an dedphra it. 

aNVON£ who crosses the neck of land lA-txccb links North and South 
4-X America con ik first to Panama. TLcjj* pacing through Costa Rica. 
1 \ Nicaragua, Honduras and Guatemala, he dually reaches Mdcd t 

Mexico is rhe northern half of what is the most interesting bridge in the world, 
the bridge of land between the two Americas. Deserts and mountains 
account for two-thirds of Mexico, and the few clouds that drift across the 
blue Mexican sky only bestow a scanty amount of rain — enough, in fact* 
for a mere tenth of the thirsty LnitL 

When Cortex the conqueror of Mexico, went back to see Charles V, 
die Spanish king ^ked him; "What is diis Mexico of yours like/ Without 
speaking. Cortez gave his king the best description anyone could give. He 
took a piece of paper, crumpled it up, and threw it on to the king's desk. 

Mexico is ar once poor and rich, happy and unhappy, Je is the greatest 
silver-producing country m the world, but the Mexicans know only too 
well dial what Bate gives with one hand, she take* away with the other. 
It lias always been so in this country. The Mexicans are a race with thousands 
of year* of practice m the art of patience. Toughness, endurance and re¬ 
signation to the inevitability of Fate — die American Indians of both eott- 
rinents may owe these invaluable qualifies to the earliest discoverers of Am erica 
who migrated there over die Bering Straits. The German expert Humboldt 
summed up Mexico in an expression wlikh has lately become rather liaek^ 
keyed: 'A bud of contrasts/ Ignorance, superstition and cruelty have 
dominated Mexico for thousands of yean, ami her highlands have always 
been at die mercy of a destiny which never afforded them any security. 
Nothing is certain in Mexico, absolutely nothing. "Who knows? 1 the 
Mexicans say, *Quien sake?' No one knows when he will be bom, and no 
one knows when lie will die. Atiyune who tries to fa;ham the civilisations 
or the soul of this country will meet a darker veil of obscurity the further he 
probes. Even the American expert Prescott, who studied the history of 
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pndcnr Mexico as thoroughly as he did that of the Inca* in Peru, had to 
admit that as a scientist he found it extremely hard to deal with a fidd which 
Wst so woven about with romantic fiction. Anyone seeking to establish 
cultural or historical facts about Mexico will End himself confronted at every 
turn by the aura of myth, legend and poetic fiction which surrounds all her 
ruins, picture^ writings and archaeological sites. W hen a Mexican lady was 
asked whether her country gee as much rain in s umm er as in winter, she 
answered: There arc no firm rules, sector.' And, ht fact, Mexico provides 
no firm rales for history* culture, or the origins of her peoples, no firm rules 
for lief past whatsoever- 

There were- w ntrn^ here, co be sure, hue we cannot decipher them. When 
Cortez landed, the people of Mexico had already reached man's estate, and 
about a thousand years of history and culture lay behind them. 

t + . About a thousand years of history and culture. What does that mean? 
We fiat see the dear on dines of an advanced civilization in Mexico from 
about a.d. joo onwards, the Mayan civilization. But to have reached such a 
level the Mayan race must first have passed through an evolutionary period 
faring several hundreds, if not thousands, of years. And of this evolutionary 
period we know virtually nothing. 

The Mayan civil i raft on first emerged from the obscurity of the past 
and began to take distinct shape about jlik joo. reaching m classical period 
about a.d. rtoo. Then something remark able happened: at the cud ot the 
seventh ccnttny, still before a.D. Soo^ this amazing civilization amply dis^ 
solved. The irmterbuildcrc stopped building, the sculptors stopped model¬ 
ling, the painters laid down char brushes, ami all the Urge towns were 
abandoned,. There was a complete cessation of activity in every field. 

The mason remains a mystery to this day. Perhaps the Maya were over- 
ufidmed by enemies, perhaps they destroyed themselves in civil wars, 
perhaps most of the population died off ui epidemics* pcrliaps famine broke 
out, perhaps such a severe climatic change occurred time the Maya were 
forced ro abandon their country. Perhaps, per Imps. T .. 

At all events, Mayan civilization did nor wither gradually away as in 
Speiigler's UrtttrgJHg dis AhenSm but collapsed within the span of fifty 
years. The large town* lay there forlorn and desolate, just as tlidr inhabitants 
bad abandoned them. 

Their inhabitants? Here we come to another question which cannot be 
answered unequivocally. All we blow is dial die ririzmiy and the intelli¬ 
gentsia were poles apart They wandered forth never to return again* leaving 
a VTfcSt accumulation of capital behind* massive temples palaces, dwelling- 
hciiscs, all the "Jungs which had been laboriously built up and created over 
die centuries. But someone always stays behind in such cases. In this 
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particular induce it may have bem the slave*, or the poor, or perhaps just 
die side These rtfnaming inhabitants probably supported themselves by 
agriculture and hunting in the bed forests. Certainly, all planning and 
creative activity ccaled. 

The seat of advanced Mayan civilisation lay in the region bounded by 
the once large towns of Uwcactun (in Guatemala), Palencjuc [in Chiapas) 
atnl Copin (in Honduras). After the old empire had teen abandoned* part 
of the nation roamed into the Guatemalan higlilands, where they founded 
several small States, The majority of the Maya* however* made for the 
northern port of the Yucatan Peninsula and established a new Mayan Empire 
there. This new Mayan Empire was a form of rebirth ur renaissance pat¬ 
terned on the ancient glory of the past. However, it was only a pale reflex* 
tion of it* and die vplemlid pnrue of the old culture was nc% r er ay tin achieved, 
flow do we know any thing at dl about Mayan history? 

Well, first of all there are the Mayan manuscripts, texts which were 
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written by Mayan priests long before die conquest of Mexico. Tiic Spaniard* 
unfortunately regarded them as "works of die Devil', and the Spanish bishop 
Lauda organised a great bonfire of than in the plaza at Merida, That is why 
only three manuscripts have survived. One qf them is, or was. in Dresden. 
It is by tt die most interesting, rince it dates fiom die best period of the new 
Mayan Empire Hie second, of later date* is in Paris, and the third in Madrid 
However* none of these three texts couuim anything more than aitrie* 
dealing with the calendar or religious rites. AH the teits containing religious, 
m ed ical and mathematical trearisoi went up in smoke when die Spaniards 
derided to ffleorrizc the DeviL The hieroglyphs in the throe surviving tests 
present us with more problems than information, If more of these man it- 
scripts had survived, we should probably have found the hey to their 
solution. 

Apart from dm. there are some notes made shortly after the .Spanish con¬ 
quest However, they' suffer from die disadvantage that Mayan civilization 
was already on the wane when they were compiled. 

Then there are also a few historical dates which were noted down by the 
Maya in hieroglyphs before the ecu quest and translated into Spanish. 

Finally, we still have the atone pillars which tin; Maya creeled in didr 
tow ns every five, ten and twenty years, and tm w hich they carved a record of 
the most important events. Unfortunately the Maya I tad quite a diilerent 
chronological system from ours, so it is not easy to relate individual events 
to our own measurement of rime* 

Among the first Spanish ecclesiastics m Yucatan were one or two astute 
men who learned how to read the Mayan script, and some of them even knew 
haw to wrise it. Its die course of time* however* tins art became lost, and 
today even fin- foremost Americanists are groping in the dark. On die other 
hand, die Mayan numerical system lias been solved, lr conraTni only tour 
symbols a dot for a unit* a horizontal dash for die figure s F and two other 
symbols for io and a. With great ingenuity ihc Maya used these simple 
aids to express figures up io several millions, j fact which tins only recently 
been established To do this, they' did not range die numbers horizontally, 
but vertically. The bottom figure was taken at its simple tact-value, while 
die second* fourth and succeeding row represented twenty tunes the value 
of file row immediately beneath. The third row' was only eighteen tune* the 
value of die second Lit their possession of this numerical system the Maya 
were die superiors of every other race in America, and even of the Greeks 
and Romans. 

The Maya w ere also fir advanced in the writing of words, as the elegant 
characters in their manuscript* go to prove. Erven if we cannot decipher 
thee ttiBUdseripts, they do at least hdp m to know* what objeett, buildings 
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and sculptures belong to the Mayan cultural orbit, for die Maya adorned 
nor only their buildings and sculptures with inscriptions. but even, their 
pottery. 

The Maya had squat stuff and retreating brows, a physiol characteristic 
which they gready priced and even attempted to produce bv artiliciiil mcnn, 
Thrir skin, was a pale cinnamon colour. They were small m scaiure, hut 
sturdy and well-bulk 1 heir liair was black. A squint was regarded as a mark 
of great beauty. Girls artel women adorned their faces with red* white and 
black paint* From his birth to the hour of his death, the Maya was domin¬ 
ated by religious cults and a large and powerful priesthood. 

The Map worshipped everything which scented powerful and mysterious 
in Nature. Over the enure of every town towered sEep-pyramids with 
temples enthroned on their squat Summits. 

It one were feu arrange the gods of aII the pagan races in order of their 
performance, the Mayan gods would ctuise in very nearly last,, only bcutiiu; 
die Aztec gods by a short head. The Mayan gods were always so hungry 
and did so little to cam didr keep diar it was no winder their worshippers 
in Lilly came to grid, though ti£* before they bad offered up an enormous 
number of human sacrifices. F >r a long rime, sdn • an believed dial no 
human sacrifice* woe made under the old Mayan regime. This fallacy rested 
upon the assumption tliat a highly cultured race would shrink from such 
bar barley. But even a highly developed civilization needs food and drink — 
especially drink — and. since tile Map believed that by offering their Sun-. 
Eardn and Rain-gods blood they could put them in to a good humour, they 
made human sacrifices. Victims were stretched out on a snrnlirial block 
high up on die pyramid's altar, and their hearts tom out The lifeless bodies 
were then thrown over the edge so that diey tumbled all the way down the 
pyramid's steps to the ground, where die waiting public cut diem up. 
hadi individual took a piece home to boil and eat. 

There is a certain spot at Ptcdrai Ncgrai where this procedure it illustrated 
in stone- Victims included captured warriors, children and young girls, 
Whenever Itarvcst prospects looked bad or there was a prolonged drought* 
the Maya hastily sacrificed a few virgins. Vifgim were likewise considered 
ideal as a placatory offering for wells and springs and the Map threw diem 
in with little regard to the insanitary consequences of inch an action. If 
should never be forgotten that these races only liad die most rudimentary 
notions of mediant and hygiene* even if they did know how to extract 
quinine from Erct>tmk and were familiar with certain medicinal herbs. A 
thorn in the foot could lead to fatal blood-poisoning, there was no remedy 
against epidemic diseases, and Mayan babies were pnt straight on to an adult 
diet after a short period of brcast-Tcedhsg- It seems a miradc that these races 
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survived for as many centuries as they did, and that their descendants are 5.dl| 
bving; today. TIk Maya knew nothing about dairy -farming or draught- 
anim a l s and they were probably even ignorant of else wheel although there 
is some evidence to the contrary. All loads had to be carried on men** 
backs. At the same time, the Maya were good arithmetician^ and liad an 
astonishingly accurate calendar 1 hey liad m official State year of jVk) days 
and an astronomical year of 365 days. The moon’s passage round die earth 
served as the basis of the Mayan lunar calendar, in which 405 lunar re volu¬ 
tions corresponded to l 1,960 days- Modem astronomical computations put 
it at u t pjpJS8 days — or only 0,112 of a Jay les* than the Mayan estimate. 
Mayan astronomers also worked out a Venusian calendar based on a re¬ 
markably accurate knowledge of the movement of the planet Venus. There 
are only tiny discrepancies between their figures with regard to Venus and 
our modem computations, a fact which becomes all the more impressive 
when we remember that the Maya made their observations with the naked 
eye. We know the Mayan hieroglyphs for sky, earth, suit, moon. Yarns, 
Mars and Jupiter. We know the symbols for die iwency days of thdr month 
and the eighteen months of their year. We blow the hieroglyphs for certain 
gods and ceremonies, and for the four cardinal points of die compart It U 
interesting to note that some of the sc hieroglyphs owe their elucidation to 
astronomy, since Mayan calculations and modem science agree in this parti¬ 
cular field. 

The Maya were brilliant craftsmen, wore clothes and shoes* manufactured 
cotton fabrics and even velvet, and were great artists id general Their arcln- 
tcetutal achievements, their temples and their town-planning were most 
remarkable. Temples and houses, mostly built upon pyramids, public 
squares, xvli ole networks of streets, palaces with numerous moms, corridors 
and open courtyards pillars up to forty feet in height with statues carved 
into diem - all these dung* are idenufiabJe in the ruins wlikh s-taH stand 
today. The Maya themselves lived in huts of reed-work and mud built on 
level ground. The silent ruins of the metropolitan dries of Uaxactfin, Tiled, 
Palcnqnc, Copin (the Athens of the old Mayan Empire) and Piedras Negras, 
stilt seem to reverberate with the life which once pulsed through them in all 
its animation. laughter, suffering and blood-letting. 

One of the riddles which lias not yet been solved is the so-called Tide If 
at Copin, Above the head of the god portrayed upon it are the distinct out¬ 
lines of dephanti" heads complete with trunks. They are Indian elephants, 
with mahouts perched on iheir necks. Americanists Iiave been racking their 
brains as tn how the Maya got hold of them, %incc elephant* have long been 
extinct ul America, The indigenous American elephant died out thousands 
of years before the first dawning of Mayan rivilmritm. 
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Where did it come from, the Mayans' urge eg design things in the partis 
cubf way they did„ and the inspiration whkh engendered ornamental and 
pirronal styles reminiscent of %ypt h India and even of Buddhism* Wai it 
a piece of cultural flotsam which drifted thousands of main across the Indian 
Ocean and the Padfici 

We do not know, and we shall never know. 


THEY BUILT PYRAMIDS 
The Teotiiuxarfm and Tolrccs 


U wm bziCn m bonr-uE rtf the -nd Qonialraill 'Are yr-u a-t*h? If :i tfhlv firantrii u* to- 
%wilijj t LflfO th-C world for ^ ihiut just to thsl wt i?ct 0 M 1 C hoi r -. -" Tiittdurd iroin thz 
Aj^t. by ^iEl^iir. 


B bOiiiiiN BLitNHARDiNO d n s a n a cu n wasipious monk He had the 
noic of a Spanish aristocrat* very dark and weary-lookin^ eyes, anJ 
die energy' of a mm undeterred by my obstacle. He came 40 Mexico 
as. a missionary in i 3 29. arriving only eight years after the capture of Mexico 
City, a time when the history of the Aztecs* Toltccs and Mayans was still 
vividly remembered. 

Any attempt to convert the native inhabitants to die Christian faith en¬ 
tailed a knowledge of their innermost being, dicir thoughts, their legends, 
their religion, their gods- Realizing this, Brother Sahagwi spent years listen¬ 
ing to all tlui die Aztec scholars could id! him about such things. To write 
it all dovsn would have rak.cn 1™ man 1 hundred years. 10 Salugmi ord¬ 
ered his young pupils 10 take down the Aztec account! phonetically In 
Latin t tu rulers. They worked night and day. and it was their parchment 
transerijns which formed the batis nf the Gujious historical work hastily 
transiaicd into Spanish by Brother Salmuiti himself. Eduard Bcfcf traiit- 
latcd several chapters erf the work ttiro German* and Professor Leonhard 
Selmlizc-Icna has done a trandaciraaitd commentary on die greater parr nf it. 

Any otic who turns the pages of this 'firsthand source 1 will fed very dose 
to the vaiuilicd empires of the Mayam, I okea, A /ices and many other 
races. He will find d^enppons of the gods, rheir attire and their idiosyn¬ 
cratic He will find lists of annual festivals. He will meet Quectalcoad* 
kine and i^od, the mysterious prince and prophet ol tile TtHtecs, He will 
read about the abodes of [lie dead, the education of boys, about sorcerers, 
conjurers, soothsayers and, finally 1 about the conquest of Mexico Ciry by 
die Spaniards. 

Finn advanced civilizations join hands in Mexico: Tcotihtiacln* Mayan, 
Tnltec and Aztcc- 

The builders of the city of Twtihuacan ire an unknown fact We do 
not even know the origuiaj name of this metropolis of a once great civiliza¬ 
tion. Tcotihuadbt is probably a Lee-Aztec translation of the ritys original 
name, but we have nu idea what language it was translated from* Even the 
language of its inhabitants remains a closed book- 
Tcoohuacifi civilization coincided wi u t die so-called 'Late Archaic* 
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period, and its audios lived about a.i>. 500, The Teorihiucins liavt left 
ns die mini of their city. and very remarkable they ire* lb tiesipi and 
cuiiatmctianai planning. They lie some twenty-two miles to the north-east 
of Mexico Gey, and a visit to ToorihuadUi is a "must" for every foreign 
viator to Mexico- Everyone has to ‘do the pyramids' at least once* 

Tcotihuacan was laid out dong both sides of a broad avenue. This dead 
straight road formed die city's axis, and certainly possessed some religious 
significance. Known as The Way of the Dead 1 , it was a sort of terrestrial 
copy of the Milky Way. At its northern end die road met die ‘Moon* 
pyramid', while to utc cast of it lay the mudi larger 'Sou-pyramid'. Alio on 
the cut, but at the southern end, stood the temple of the god Quctwkoatl, 
tile so-called rittiiiiJehit or fortress Gudadehi may be j misnomer* since 
there were probably no forrifkatiops at the time of its building. Thu massive 
quadrao gulin complex is really a pyramid-dry composed of die bases of two 
large pyranisd-temples and fifteen smaller Ec tuples The whole sacred place 
was erected in honour of the Wind-god, who controlled the ram-clouds and. 
consequently, fertility. Magnificent stone sculptures were found here* in¬ 
cluding heads of makes and other grotesque portraits ascribed to die Rain- 
god Tlalotz All these sculptures were at one time painted In glowing 
colours. The massive friezes, galleries, flights of steps and platforms also 
found here arc products of an art which may n at luve achieved great 
intricacy of detail, bnt nevertheless creates an dc mental and dramatic impres¬ 
sion* Qticiziboail himself is to Ik found hoc, carved in stone, l ie is always 
represented as a plumed serpent, and die eyes which stare out of his held 
were once carved from obsidian 

The Sun-pyramid has a gtound-pkn roughly similar in proportions to 
that of the largest Egyptian pyramids, covering about the same area as the 
Pyramid of Cheops, On the other hand, it is only half as large m height and 
cubic capacity. The Tcodhuacini" Sun-pyramid is also surpassed by numer¬ 
ous Mayan pyramids, both in construction and budding-mate nab, Never- 
didess, where the transportation of large masses of stone and earth and the 
achieving of special effects was concerned, the Sun-pyramid shows ns dial 
there were some unrivalled architects among the people of Tcotihuacim 
The must impressive thing about IE was \n bulk and in apparent bright. It 
gave an amazing] 1 good simulation of infinite height and mass. The pyra¬ 
mid conshicd of five step! or terraces linked by a series of very steep stairways 
which added to the jnonnmtrtira! impression of die structure. If a religious 
procession mounted these scun, it seemed to disappear into the sky. At a 
height which was outside the range of virion of anyone standing at the fool 
of the pyramid stood die Sim-god's shrine. This was where die communica¬ 
tion. between pricits and gods took place, When a procession arrived at each 
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of the five terraces, it liad to traverse the whole pyramid before it could 
mount the next flight of steps. 

Archaeologists have driven shafts into the heart of the Sun-pyramid* but 
they discovered no vaults or tunnels such as are common in the Egyptian 
pyramids- The whole com tracti on was solidly packed with mud and earth 
throughout. It was not erected one section at a time and then enlarged, like 
so many other American pyramids, but built in one operation according to 
a preconceived pbm The greatness of the TeOLlhtiacillS , project proves that 
cilery were impelled to undertake it by religions convictions of great strength. 
The same rule h valid throughout the cultural history of tlir whole world: 
the most monumental and impressive pieces of building were never inertly 
die result of forced labour, since religious fanaticism Ills always been stronger 
thin coctdott, This principle applies equally to the great era o! pyramid 
building in Egypt under the Third Dynasty, 

The outer surfaces of the pyramid were faced with stone, but even the 
tubblr of old mud b rick* and earth in the interior proved a valuable source of 
itflormation to irthaeulogists, for it contained clay vessels, clay figurines and 
stone implements, al! of wjiich must once have belonged to the an dent 
Tcotihuacini P md indicate that the pyramid was built at a very early stage 
in Tcotilnucdn dvilizatioH, Exactly when this was. we shall never know. 
The only certainly is that iliis artificial mountain was erected to a god + and 
nor as the tomb of some king. 

Less excavation has been carried out on the Moon-pyramid than die Sun- 
pyrantid, although the location of the Former at the end of die 'Way of the 
Dead 1 points to its greater importance, even if its cubic capacity is only a 
quarter as large. 

Even mdiv not all the buildings in Teotihuacin have been excavated. 
Several of die rains possess subterranean chambers con (anting extremely fine 
frescoes^ The walls of one group of buildings* called die Temple ot Agnrul- 
ctire 1 are decorated with sculptures of various fruits and flowers which used 
to be 'sacrificed to die gods but only exist today in replica. Excavation has 
levelled the remains of walls which probably belonged to dwellings once 
inhabited by priests. Suet huts as may have stood on the outskirts of the 
religious metropolis would have fallen into min long ago during die course 
of die past i joo years. 

It is impossible to determine die exact beginning and end of Tcoubuacin 
civilisation. It may be chat die Sun-pyramid was built in the and century 
a.n,. and that Teotihuacin was destroyed in the year a.d, 836. We do know 
that the dty met its cad ui a terrible conflagration. 

It may be asked wby the date lias been set at E} 6 * 

The year a.u. E jfi is traditionally regarded m Central America as the 
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tbundation-date of a dry winch was only excavated in 1940. and whose 
discovery marks one of die greatest archaeological successes of our age. 
This was die dry of Tollan* which succeeded Tcotibuadu as a cultural 
metropolis. The mins of Toilan stand in the viriirity of what is today Tula 
in the Mexican province of Hidalgo, some sixty miles imrth of Mexico City. 
Tolion was founded by people who stormed out of the northern debris, 
“barbarians" who s|Kikc the Nahtia language and w ere cdmcdopOfcHy related 
to the later Aztec Chichemcces. The Tdltca got ihdr name from T'ollan, 
their capital, and their sole conitecrion with the old city of Teotihuaein was 
that they conquered it. Excavations at To Han soon showed tliar the legend¬ 
ary capital of die Tokecs had really been discovered at last* the nicrmpolicm 
dty whose erstwhile existence was still remembered all over Central America. 
I t h only a short time since the ruins of Tallin was hilly unearthed. They 
disclosed pyramids, palaces, gigantic stone eolossuses* portrayals of human 
beings in stone reliefs and murals, and friezes depicting jaguars and eagles 
devouring h carts. An extremely effidmt sewage-system was dug up here, 
coo, but perhaps thr most ulcerating finds were two arenas where bail- 
games used to be played* Hans Dietrich Distethoff who ivrote a fascinating 
history of the early American civilizations* alludes to die rubber bail as liav- 
ing originated among the early South American Indians. Hard, heavy and 
not un-dangerous, die indk-nibber ball emdtl not be touched with the hand 
nr foot, but had to be played with the hip. The game undoubtedly had a 
religious significance, and the first balls were certainly meant to represent 
stars. Thus the ball-game was really a divine spor^ since only gods could 
throw the scars about. 

The principal importance of Tallin ky in the fact that it was die residence 
of the Toilers' priest-king, Quetzakoad. This individual lias been respon¬ 
sible for a great deal of bcuildcnnent in the world* both among historians 
and archaeologists, and among mm who were tn other respects orthodox 
Christians. In Teotihiaacin dvdhcarinu Quetzakoad appears ai a god, wink 
to the Mayans 111J die Tdtecs he was a priest-king. In Yucatan he went by 
the name of Knhifkm, and during the Aztec period Quctsafcoarl became 
a ride. 

Many imaginative authon have tried liard to sec Quetzalcoad as Mexico's 
Christ in a new shape, as it were. In fact one particular author, che Irish 
archaeologist Lord Kmgsborough devoted his whole life 10 

thb theory. He collected all the information about the ancient advanced 
civilizations of Mexico available 10 liirtu and then compiled a monumental 
work in nine volumes entitled 7 fe Anli^ifks 0/ Mexico. Kmgsborough’s 
aim was to prove diai die indent peoples of Mexico were of Jewish origin, 
bein l£ the descendant* of the tor lost tribes of farad* He collected literary 
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works of both the Old 2 nd die New Worlds, to getter with Mayan and 
Aztec JiQiig horn before Co!mnbits. He got hold oi trie volumes 

which the Spanish Fatten had so diligently compiled at the time of the 
conquer He vpenc such an enormous amount of money on the work of 
collKtion* research and puhltLAtion that he eventually went bankrupt, and 
his printer had him thrown inio the ikbtoiV prison at Dublin, Even in gaol, 
he still yearned and dreamed of demonstrating to the world that Cltriit hid 
appeared among die Toilets But the prison was damp and swarming with 
insects, and Kmgsborough finally caught typhus and died. 

Nevertheless, many people supported Kiiigsboroiigh in his attempt to 
prove tint i\-u ancient Mexicans were familiar with the Book of Genesis. 
Mexico h*d its <nvn tradition about a Flood. The last surviving Aztecs 
together with die aitdmt sculptures of their forefathers were held to exhibit 
Semitic trail* Like die Jews, the Ttza Maya wdrsluppod one supreme god 
wliutn they never anthropomorphized hi stone, and like rile lews, they 
directed their prayers 10 v. atcb die easL kgaiu* the Toltctt footed rhe make, 
jtmf as the heathen of die Old Testament used to. And, finally, a virgin tailed 
Chimalmm fioni the foltccs capital, T0JJh.11, gave birth to a soil Ic was 
Quetzal coari, who became die Tokens' king, priest* astronomer, bearer tit 
civilization, prophet and god. 

Even without any embroidery of the then* the parallels between the 
Christ of die West and the Tolt«s Quctzalcoad are striking enough. 
Quctralcoatl ;s reported to have been a white man, not dark-skinned hke the 
Toilers. Tradition lias it that ho was sent to mankind by Goi became a 
human luring, learned all the arts, and taught wisdom and everything that 
v as good. \ It: bru tight the Toliees a golden age, and even Nature shared in 
Jiis good works. He is md to have introduced the Tolrees to the Mayan 
calendar, which he brought hack with him from a visit to that race. 

According m To! tec erudition, Quctzakoatl eventually incurred the 
wrath of his divine superior. I liii nieuit the 01J ot die I nltc cs and char 
destruction. Quctzalcoad was forced to flee to the 'eastern ocean" (i.c. the 
Atlantic toast), mierruptmg his flight to spend twenty years in the rity of 
Cholulj, where 'the greatest pyramid in America was erected in Ills honour'. 

Today this pyramid is no more than a hill covered with uradtnzrov. th. 
Nevertheless, k still remains the largest building in the world from die 
jmim of view of cubic capacity, Choluli was snll □ religious centre in Aztec 
times when the Spaniards arrive i There b no doubt that it was the Tcoti- 
huaeJn people who btiilt the pvraniii even though it is more recent than the 
Sun- and Moon-pyramids of that oldest city in Gctterd America. A solid 
maw of earth, bricks, stone and ccmcnT, it U too vast to allow 1 of tlio rough 
investigation, bat iltafb w hich have beat driven into the pyramid indicate 
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that ic is composed of several buildings superimposed one on lop of etc 
other. As for QuerzaJeoad, when [he L 5 on of God 1 am vied at the A daring, 
he built hinttelf a boat out of Hnkwkin and sailed away over the ocean m 
the rough direction of Europe to the legendary country called llapalhm. 
Nobody know* where tln> land was supposed to he. 

Quetzals tail's moral teachings which lie never wrote down* seem to have 
been of a high standard. He was opposed to any form of human sacrifice, 
and taught that only fruit and flowers slundd be lacnflocd. He preached 
peace, and was even familiar tviih die saving power of brotherly love, 
llic disappearance of Queeralcoat! never quenched the hope that he would 
return, not just some time,, b ut at a predetermined season* 

He never did come back* hut m the precise year when his second coming 
had been predicted someone eke arrived, k was Cortex 

Even if we discard the fandfnJ supposition due the prophecies of die Old 
Testament were in some mysterious manner translated to South America 
long before Columbus, and after him Cortez, ever reached the new conti¬ 
nent; even if w e discard the Cable that die people of die Old Testament were 
themselves ease tip cm the shores of Mexico; the achie valient of tltc Tultec 
ia££ only appears the more amazing. There in the Vallry of Mexico. 4 race 
of men unwittin gly and tmromriuiiily found their way to a supreme 
religious morality and the belief in a single supreme and invisible god. 
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I OVERTHREW LARGE AND POWERFUL NATIONS 

Hernando Cortez 

Trrhipj 1? hid hem ra^vcJ iJm (it iliottW rtofive im sr-witd m a better wotJJ I Sirmly 
bebevff * i Fur lis- * pwdty knigk unJ uuhi OH eft* iis hh prayen ep *tw Vjtgnn. PrUr 
ihc Apoitk. i!,.; tiir other hiiJy-ano," Item d Put det C-i 4i3in in hn i/ir'Jww i-VTiijJrrn de i'j 
Gi^uuu tii U Nurvj Kijm tL. 1 

T he long, sweeping arc formed by Florida, Cuba, the Antilles and the 
coasts of Venezuela and Panama was at IcaiE vaguely known in the 
year 1518. Only one country awaited discovery; Mexico and its 
large peninsula* Yucatan* the neatest land to the western np of Cuba. It is 
stdl an undiscovered* undisturbed world, even today. 

Here I ramt mention Gerdninio tic Aguilar, a mail whose experiences put 
even those of Robinson Crusoe in the shade. In the year 1511 or 151a a 
sailing-ship put out to ra from Darien, bound for Hispaniok. The vessel 
foundered in a storm, and a few members of her crew managed to reach the 
emit of Yucatan, Believing that they had found safety, they gave thanks to 
God, only to be seized by natives and borne off to their pyramids The 
prisoners stood there an the summit for 3 moment, looking down on a vast 
city and a strange new world. Then they were thrown dnwn on to the 
sacrificial slab and priests tore the hearts from their bodies. 

As for Aguilar* he managed to escape into the interior, where he fell into 
die hands of a powerful Indian prince, Having at first created him with the 
utmost severity, the chieftain gradually became touched by his prisoner^ 
humility' and powers of endurance, and 111 the end offered him a woman of 
In* own race as a wife. Being a priest T Aguilar remained trite to liis vow and 
declined, T\m made die chieftain suspicious, so he submitted the Unfortunate 
priest 10 a series of temptation!, all of which* like St Antony, Aguilar stead¬ 
fastly resisted. Wlien die prince finally realized that Aguilar really was 
confinm t he regarded him as a saint, and assigned him the office for which lie 
seemed logically most suited; keeper o(]m harem. Aguilar became an im¬ 
portant man in Mexico , bur he lived,, as it were, behind ike iron curtain of an 
uncharted world. 

The conquest of Mexico was m be the prerogative of another. It was 
Hernando Cortez whom the Governor of Cuba en misted with an expedition 
into the country, the first rumour* of whose gold and treasure were just 
beginning to filter through iota the outside world. Cortez was a young man 
ot tninyTouf. and tired with a cmc spirit of ad venture. TSic Governor trad 
scarcely commissioned Cortci to start preparations for the expedition when 
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he became jealous and tried to cancel bis orders. By t hit dine, however! 
Correa and I us men were already on board ihcir hastily assembled and ill- 
provided ship. Correz was half way out of the harbour when the astonished 
Governor arrived at the water's edge. fc A truly courteous way to take your 
leave, Z must say!" stuttered tile Governor, 'Your pardon/ shouted bach 
Cortez, l bur time presses, and there arc some tilings which have to he done 
without too much reflection. Has your ExteUcocy any further orders/ 

Cortez and hU fleet set sail for Yucatan in February 1519. Arriving at the 
inland of Cozumel* he munediaiely had the natives' idols destroyed and 
erected an altar in one of the Indian temples, complete with effigies of die 
Virgin ami Child. The first Moss ever to be held in 'Ne\% Spain" was ctm- 
ducted in an Indian temple. It was heft dial Cortez met a moat peculiar 
man, a poor orcaiurc who touched the ground and then lifted Ills hand to his 
head in the Indian mode of greeting. He was very wretchedly clad and 
Conor wrapped Ism in hi* own cloak* Both men thought a miracle bad 
happened, F rhc stranger was a white man, and spoke Spanish It was Aguilar, 
the "Crusoe* we have already met. After so many years in Mexico he had 
lost all hope of regaining contact with Europe. 

A i Tabasco* Cortez and ius small party were obliged 10 do battle with a 
greatly superior force of Indians, Tin* was the first time the natives tiad ever 
Seen horses or etude into contact with cavalry. Taking rider and steed for a 
single creature, they imagined that they were dealing with monsters and 
fled. Next day. however* they approached again, tins time bringing gifts. 
Among these gifts were twenty women, and among dir twenty women an 
extremely beautiful Aztec princess called Molinche, whom the Spaniards 
rammed Manna. 

Marina stood before Cortez with downcast head. It soon became dear 
that she and Aguilar could understand one another, and the latter translated 
what she said into Castilian. Cortez soon learned that Marina could speak 
several native Mexican dialects, and that die could be extremely valuable to 
him as an interpreter. As for Marina, she knew from the very first moment 
that she was in love with Cortez and, since there 1* no finer r e ad i er than love, 
she quickly teamed Castilian. Marina at first acted as Comer 1 secretary, hue 
it was not long before she became his mistress* She was uncommonly 
beautiful ■die was young, die was clever, and she remained unswervingly 
loyal to the Spaniard* from the very first. During Cortez" campaigns she 
often rescued the Spaniard* from the most difficult situation^ and ,it the 
same time frequently managed to preserve her own people from disaster. 
Although she had 2 sou by Cortez, Don Minin, Cortez never married her, 
being already married to a Spanish w oman. 

Cortez jailed down the coast with his fleet, and the Spaniards saw the 
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snow-capped peak of Orizaba for the first tune. On Good Friday, April iist, 
l$tp r they landed at the spot where Mexico’s modem seaport Vera Ctoa 
now itands. 

The Spaniards had long ago heard of the po werful Aztec king, Monte¬ 
zuma, and Montezuma, who was expecting die return of the wiutc god 
Quetzaleoad m that year, had already been informed by \m scouts due 
QuetzaJeoad's ambassadors had landed. The king's learned soothsayers 
declared thai there were two possibilities: if die kuig met the strangers 
with hostility, he would perish, and if be welcomed them with open amu, 
he would lose Ills throne, Tllfc king decided to welcome rhe stranger*, so hr 
sent them gifts. As soon as Cortez sec cyea on them, he knew tliac this was 
the land of which the rulers of Spain had been dreaming far so long, the land 
which vmist be won, whatever die cost. Solid gold lay heaped before him, 
huge basins of it as big is wagon-wheels, gold dishes representing the sun, 
stiver didics representing die moon, turejuoiscs, feather cloaks, gold and 
silver animals and a helmet filled with gold. The gifa acted like a load¬ 
stone, drawing Cortez and his men ever deeper into the country'* interior. 

Meanwhile* Cortez sent King Montezuma some presents in return. They 
included a decorated arm-chair, beads, two shim, a red cap with a medallion 
on it — and the assurance dur he, Coraea. would not leave Mexico without 
first paying Montezuma a courtesy visit, 

Cortez soon learned dial die great MottteimlUi had many enemies, the 
tribe*. in fact, against whom tile Aztecs were continually waging war m 
obtain die prisoner»they sacrificed to the goiis on the lofty summit* of their 
pyramid*. Otic of the tribe* which immediately threw in their lot with 
Cotter was that of the Toronacos. The Spaniard* found their capita!, 
Cempoaln, a true feast for the eye with its splendid streets, magnificent 
budding* and luxuriant gardens* not to mention its friendly i nha bi tan t * who 
showered their guests with roses and garland*. Bui Cortez realized diat from 
now on he would be advancing, with only a s mall body of men. into a 
country fraught with a thousand dangers There wouH be an ever-present 
threat of wax and mutiny, and death itself would be bis constant com¬ 
panion. So he came CO a derision almost without parallel in world history. 
These in a country as yet Completely strange to him, and separated from hi* 
native land by a whole ocean, be made up his mind to convince hi* men of 
the impossibility of retreat, to show them that they must fight and win - or 
die. He accordingly had every one of Ills ships destroyed except one small 
vessel which was to carry dispatches. The trek into the mountains began. 
Men groaned as they dragged tbrir cannon* up the seep defiles, and pack- 
horses panted under die weight of their loads. The Spaniards' route took 
them through a trackless desert which later gave way to fields of maize. 
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They met some resistance m the country o f die TLixtalous* bin die bitter 
tdtimateiy became their allies. 

The day came when die Spaniards reached Choi Lila* the sacred dry of the 
Tokee*. The pyramid of Quetzalcoad was an incredible sight in those days, 
as was die broad avmEte with its busy stream of traffic. At night, Marina 
slipped out of die temple courcyard where the Spaniards were encamped , 
She learned that Cliehda was in League with Montezuma, and that die 
Spaniards were to be ambushed u they left dir city, Cortez replied with a 
w holesale massacre. The temple on the great pyramid wav overthrown and 
a massive stone crucifix immediately set up in its place. Shhiw afterwards 
Montezuma sent envoys to Corteac inviting the Spaniards to visit him in hi* 
capital* Tenodiddan, or what h today Mexico City. 

It mmt have been a breathtaking moment when the Spaniards looked 
down from die mountain heights into the Valley of Mexico for die firs crime, 
with its sparkling Eakes and steaming forests* bright houses and numerous 
townships Far in the distance towered the pyramids of Tcouluiacdn* while 
nearer at hand stood TenochtitLin* die Venice of ancient Mexico. Monte¬ 
zuma welcomed the Spaniards in person, and Cortez it last saw 1 before him 
the ruler of an empire which had surpassed Im wildest dreams. As for 
Montezuma, he saw Cortez as an emissary of lus god t the Quetzalcoad 
whose return the oracle had so long ago foretold, and quartered the Span¬ 
iards in one of his palates. When rite great king climbed into hi* wdan- 
chair once more the crowds prostrated themselves on die ground ,md lay 
modoabus. 

! shall never forget this spectacle', wrote Bernal Diaz, die Spanish chron¬ 
icler w T ho had come co Tenochridan with Cortez. Growth of people surged 
through the streets. Countless face? peered from every gatew a y and w indow. 
The inliabiLouts stood shoulder to shoulder on the roof-tops and gazed at the 
Spaniards in wonder. The dry boasted a huge market-place, long rows of 
buildings and streets which were cleaned daily by thousands of sweepers. 
Since die like on which TaiuchittUn bty was brackish, druiking-watcr was 
conveyed into die dty through earthenware: pipes from a merveir in the 
mountain* This dean water supplied die fountains which played every¬ 
where in Tenoehritliu. 

Montezuma owned numcroui spacious palates, as well as on armoury 
stocked with weapons and military aceoutrrmerm, Young Aztec noblemen 
fought dueK and warlike ipetEades were enacted. There were granaries* 
huge warehouses and an aviary containing brightly leathered birth from 
all over die empire. Parrots of a thousand varieties, rhdr plumage ranging 
over every colour in die rainbow, filled the air with their incessant chatter. 
Every' known bird was represented In the aviary, from gulden pheasants 
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down to tiny humming-birdi. The place kept three hundred attendants 
busy, for the birds* feeding-*tufti often had to be brought from far afield. In 
the mmilmg-Kasad the valuable feather* were collected for ihc feathered 
robes whose manufacture the Aztecs had brought to such a line arc. Special 
houses were set apart for birth of prey, such as the vultures and various 
sperin of eagle which were captured in the chilly wastes of the Antic*. 
There was also a zoological garden containing wild beasts and make*. Some 
ot these reptiles were housed it] long cages lined with down and feathers, 
while others lived in cub; full uf mud and water. The keepers knew their 
charges well, and the zoo was pervaded by an atmosphere of well-being 
and cleanliness. Mumc/utua also kept a sort of curia-collection, a human 
menagerie full of monstrosities, dwarfs and other unfortunate creatures. All 
the buildings housing the various collections were enclosed by vast gardens 
filled with flowers, shrubs, trees and medicinal plants. (The Aztecs had 
raised pharmaceutics and botany to the status of a science,} Sparkling foun¬ 
tains shed their refreshing dew on the luxuriant gardens. Water-fowl and 
fish of every description inhabited the king's ten large fish-ponds, some of 
winch contented marine amphibians and were filled with so.-water. 

Montezuma's palaces were equipped with every 1 conceivable amemty. 
Tlic ladies of his harem had their own quarters, where they were provided 
with everything they needed for tbrir comfort. They were experts at weav¬ 
ing and knitting* and produced the most elaborate garments of feathers* 
Tilde Li dies lived under the supervision of old women whose particular 
responsibility w as to see due their charges took plenty of baths. Montezuma 
himself changed his clothes four times a day, and garments which he lud 
worn once were immediately given away to Ins servams. Noblemen were 
always on duty in the palace antechambers, ready til serve him. 

Henry VIII would have envied Muntezuma. He used to dine sumptuously, 
siciuic na solitary state with hundreds of dishes piled on the mats in front of 
him. When lie had indicated the dishes of lib choice, they were heated for 
him. Venison from distent forests, fish from sea and river — the Aztec chefs 
had an incxliaustible repertoire of dkhc&, Serving-men of noble birth used 
to carry in tile food* which was served by girls especially selected for their 
grace and beauty. The king sat on a cushion with an umbrella above bis 
head, w liile ven erable old counsel lor? stood at a respectful distance, ready to 
answer his questions. Gulden table-requisites were laid on a cotton table- 
doth* and the dining-room was iliummated by torches supplied with a 
special rain which gave off a sweet perfume as it burned. The royal menu 
included sweet dishes, [pastry* waffles (prepared on die spot by two young 
girls j and chocolate flavoured with vanilla, SO frothy that ie melted in the 
mouth. After his meal, the bug was handed finger-bowls and then pipes, 
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from which he inhaled the snicskc of a soothing herb called tobacco* blowing 
it otic again through !u$ nose. During this pleasant after-dinner smoke the 
king amused Itimself by witching jugglers whose tcduiiquc surpassed any¬ 
thing the contemporary world could have produced. The king also had a 
court jester, an individual who frequently combined clowning with sound 
advice. The dancers employed by the palace occupied one whole quarter of 
die city, ar*d die expense of marnfcmiiiig the court swallowed up vast stuns. 
Nevertheless, a strict account of income and expenditure was kept, and the 
king's household functioned in an exemplary manner 

Meanwhile, a game of cat and mouse was going on. Montezuma showed 
Cortez over a pyramid They stood by the jasper slab on which human 
sacrifices were made The air reeked of stale blood. As Cortez .md Mun- 
iczuma stood there * die king turned to Marina, 'Climbing our great temple 
has made you both tired/ he said. It was a rather uncorrtforable moment 
‘Spaniards never grow weary/ Cortez replied hastily. 

On top of the sacred towers Cortez saw the Aztec gods with human 
hearts Iyine; in golden basins on the altars before them, still warm and only 
recently plucked fr am the prisoners' bodies. ‘An atmosphere like that in a 
Castilian sbugbtm-hoiKc rdgned there/ w rote Diaz, The priests' robes w ere 
stiff with blood,,, * 

Cortez wanted to sweep all this idolatry aside without mote ado and re¬ 
place ii with the cross of Christianity* but Montezuma was greatly enraged 
at the idea, “These are dir gods which have led uv Aztecs to victory/ he 
protested- Perhaps he remembered that the old god Quetzakoacl bad been 
opposed to human sacrifice, and that it w as the new god Huitzihpochtli who 
had first demanded these screams of blood. 

The Spaniards inspected Montezuma's private treasury It looked to me\ 
wrote Dsaz, 'as though all the nehes in the world had found their w r ay uuo 
one place.* Montezuma visited the Spaniards in their palace- The Spaniards 
visited Montezuma, Finally, Cortez decided on a plan to take Montezuma 
prisoner, Chnosin^ five courageous knights as his companions, he went to 
caU on the king. Montezuma received the parry amicably and even offered 
Coittz one of his daughters in marriage- Cortes replied that Im religion 
forbade polygamy and that lie already had one wife in Cuba- We are left 
to wonder bow Manna must have felt when translating this last sentence! 

Cortez found it h.Lrd to abandon friendly conversation for more serious 
matters, but he events!!v requested Montezuma to leave Ids awn palace 
and move in with the Spaniards, Montezuma w^as absolutely dumbfounded 
by this demand and made no reply* whereupon one of Cortez 1 knights cried 
out: "Why are we wasting words on dsis savage? Let us seize him, and if he 
resists, kill 1 11 itt 1 ~ Montezuma asked Marina w hat the furious Spaniard had 
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aid, and Marina transited if in the mildest and most friendly way she could 
manage. hi the Old, Montezuma consented to leave his palace- Hr was never 
to see if again. 

The Aztecs starred to murmur at this, and, when they finally appeared 
outride die Spaniards* quarters hr an dishing their weapons. Montezuma* the 
Fetain uf hit day, won out on to the balcony co pacify them. They looted 
at their Ling as though hr were some wild beast which had been turned and 
was standing submissively in its enemies* cage. 

1 Vdc Aziec ! p they shouted, * Woman, coward! Tlit white men have turned 
yon info a woman* fit only for spinning and w eaving/ Spears flew quivering 
through the air and a volky of $tones and arrow* pattered down on the king. 
The Spaniards hurriedly covered lum with their shields* but it was too late* 
Montezuma had been mortally wounded. 

Father Glmrdo Luck at the dying man's ride, "Embrace the cross/ die 
prim aid, "die symbol of tnan% redemption/ Montezuma pushed it away, 
‘1 have only a few more moments to five- I will not spend titan in disloyalty 
to rite bekefi of ray forefathers/ 

Montezuma died on June jath. i jzo P in the arms of ihr noblemen whom 
the Spaniards had allowed to stay with their king. 

The rest of the story was uprising and rebellion, massacre and blood, the 
siege of the starving Azkcs, the filling in of the city's .canals and the dis¬ 
mantling of nearly all her buildings, templet included, to make room for 
Cortez" cavalry charges, room for slaughter and death. The Aztecs' temples 
toppled to the ground, and churches and monasteries arose on tbek mins, 
built out of their ancient stones. Uring Tcm^chtirlii! as a base, the Spaniards 
spread their influence in every' direction In another twenty yean Spanish 
town i were established on the Yucatan Feninatib. 

Tim was how the Aztec Empire met its end. more dramatically dun any 
prod i Let of the imagination could ever have done. 

Evcti in nld age, Cortez continued to earn his living at sea by conquest 
and exploration. Accusations, impeachments, secret investigations — his 
enemies plotted against bun with every means at thdr disposal. It was always 
the same story. He was for ever fitting out squadrons for new voyages of 
discovery, but Ilia enterprise! were no longer attended by their former 
success. On one occasion* he and his companions neatly starved to dcath- 
On another, he was beset by storms and lus ship cast up on to rendu. Only 
his mdornitable will-power brought die old man ashore alive, Cortez sent 
yet another squadron off to sea under the command of Ulba. But Ulloa 
never came back, and the jod.cod gold castdlanu* which Coraz had invested 
in die expedition did nut bring him i ducat in return, 

Cortez went 10 the Castilian court to fight for his rights. But fie was old 
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□0w § as everyone could see. and a grey-haired old man like him could not he 
expected to render his king any further useful sendee. He had met with 
nothing but bad luck in recent years aiid t besides. Mi limelight had now been 
stolen by a man whom be had himself once outshone, Pizairo, who had 
achieved such brilliant uuxosa in Peru* 

Cortez sent letters and petitions to the Emperor. He had hoped, he said, 
that the hardships of his youth would have assured him of an untroubled old 
age. He had spent forty yean ofhis life on continuous active service, sleeping 
little and caring badly. He had brought many large and powerful nations 
under the Emperor s dominion. Now be was old, infirm and encumbered 
with debts. 

No response came from court Week after week went by, and month 
alter mouth. The weary conquistador spent another three years penning 
humble letters,. arguing, miking petty proposals and waiting, always 
waiting ..«It is much 1 larder to defend oneself against officers of the 
Crown rhau to wmt huge countries from powerful foes. 1 said Cortez in the 
twilight of Jus days. 

So much emHmtrinan and mental unrest brought on stomach trouble. 
Correa was living in Seville with Iris fifteeu-yeir-u!d son when he was 
attacked by dysentery. The last item in his will stated iliac it had long been 
questionable whether anyone could own Indian slave* with a dear eon- 
science, Cortez enjoined his son to spare no effort in clarifying this problem, 
for it is a matter which touches every man's conscience no las than my 
own*. 

Growing weaker day by day. Cortex went back to lie village of Castilleja 
dc Cucsta, w here his young son nursed him with childish solicitude. Cortes 
confessed, received extreme unction, and died on December and, l$+% m 
liti lixty-diird year. 
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A LABYRINTH 5000 YEARS OLD 

l'*id King Mffwis ihrtt rtJl) j hbjrujiE it Stnos-soa? Asid whcir did 

pcttfp k Inly "(aku [he Ml fey tbc h«m‘# Mhupoh pviiimicm wjt My utuajihcd fifty 
^4fi by Su Arthur IIvjssi 

R oufiHtY ct|UtfU^Tic from the coasts of Europe, Asia and Africa lit 11 ! 
the bland with the oldest advanced civilization in Europe: Crete. H a 
eland see b a wine-daft sea'. &\ Homer described it. 

Crete U in fact the first and oldest link in the splendid chain of European 
civilizations. By the time Greece had reached her prime, Crete was almost 
submerged in a sea of legend and fable. When battles were raging round 
Troy (iT94-irtt-v ^c.)* Crete could already look back on zqoq years of 
advanced civilization. When Christ was bom, the laughter of the elegant 
ladics-m~waiting and courtesans b the palace at Kxtossos had been silent for 
1400 years. The gorgeous clothes, the rustling skirts and petticoats wliich 
could have competed with the most modem Paris creations, the bodices* 
lace and puffed sleeves had ail re turned to Just fting Ago. Crete was as nood 
as a myth- For almost 1000 years. everything which was told about Crete 
was regarded as a pi ece of fanciful invention — until fifty years ago h when it 
became dear dial it was all absolutely true. 

In 187-8. a Cretan merchant with die resounding name of Kalokairiuns 
dug up several objecn of great -mtupiity on a liill south of Can Jia. Eight 
yean later, in i88d, a stranger visited The district A very gaunt* rather 
worried-looking man. he examined the district restlessly through weary 
eyes. He bad an uncannily sharp nose foe mins which liad lain forgotten 
under the ground for many thousands of years. He was a German, and his 
name was Heinrich Schlicmaiim He had already rediscovered Mycenae and 
Troy, and now he stood there in Crete and asserted that die legendary palaces 
of Knossos were lying beneath his feet and must he excavated, 

Srihlirmanjt was a painstaking reader of the Greek classics- Before he 
started digging, he always knew where he had to dig and what he was lock¬ 
ing for. He openrd negotiations with the praprietnn of the land* wanting to 
stan excavations without delay. Tile proprietors tried to demand too high a 
price, however, so Schlicmann abandoned the project* and with it the chance 
of following up his success at Troy by personally excavating yet another age- 
old seat of civilization- He died shortly afterwards. In 1893, the British 
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archaeologist Dr Arthur Evans bought a few moonstones from a Greet 
woman in Adieus, His wife wore die stones as a lucky charm, but Evans 
was more interested in the undecipherable hieroglyphs which were scratched 
on them, 

A good ardiacoiogiiE must aka be something of a detective, By a process 
of comparison, Evans succeeded in establishing that the Iiieroglyphic trniJ 
led in die direction of Crete. He went to the island and travelled about 
collecting such objects a* had accidentally come to light there from tunc to 
time, finally he purchased the land beneath which Knossm lay buried and 
employed 150 labourers to excavate it, 

'[hey dug for nine weeks. At the end of dut time Evans had broughr to 
light the richest of ail the treasures of modem archaeology, the palace of 
Minos- 

*Wc were entering a completely undiscovered world/ Evans wrote. 
4 Each step forward was a step mm tile dark. There wtic nu building* which 
could serve as a pattern, and systematic digging was therefore impossible. 
The place put into the shade all that was known about European antiquity 
or had been supposed to exbf here/ 

Evans found thousands of bricks and clay tahhts bearing the same liicto- 
glypliics as those on the amulet which liad brought him from Athens, The 
magnificent civilization of a race uncommonly gifted both m the intellectual 
and artistic sphere unfolded before hts eyes, exposed to the Mediterranean 
sun once more* 

We already know that cities *grou \ and that past civilizations lie in layers 
ljh top uf one another, the top kye? bang the most retent, and the lowest 
layer* thr < 4 l 1 csl Evans established that while <Le Miunm Bronze Age d vib¬ 
rations went back eo the year 3000 b.c., there were late Stone Age civiliza- 
timu lying beneath them which embraced dir fantastic *pan of 10*000 yran. 
Flic pakee at Ke lassos and Minoan civilization must therefore have taken 
shape in a prehistoric era which makes us, with the scope nf our thoughs 
limited by instont^l boundaries, slightly dizzy when we contemplate it. 
Advanced Minoan civilization did not just suddenly appear mo or three 
thousand years before the birth of Christ After alJ, wherever we go in the 
world, we can nearly always be sure that we are treading upon a vast 
accumulation of debris left behind by mank exertions and his struggle for 
advancement. TJkr many others, therefore, Aim con civilization. must have 
spent many thousands at years in slow and independent evolution. 

It was only in 1936 that Evans, by that time Sir Arthur Evans and the 
proud possessor of many honours and academic awards, filially completed 
liri moimmental six-volume work Ttie Palace of Mims at Knoss^s. It i* a 
marvdbu* work, the work of a lifetime's duiea vtnir, and it has a mysterious 
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way of drawing anyone who reads ic ever farther down die path to a strange 
and fabulous world until he eventually finds himself at the very heart of this 
Mediterranean civilization, wandering Ln die legendary realm of the sea- 
tings of Knossos. 

Evans presupposes a great deal, however, and lib readers must know a 
certain amount before rhey can find their way abort in his thick volumes. It 
is [Perhaps namral to inquire why any archaeologist should have hit upon 
Crete and nowhere chc in his search for the palace at Knossos and, in parti¬ 
cular, for the palace where a king called Minos was reputed to have reigned* 

The truth U that we should never write off every ancient legend as mere 
fiction. We should have the courage to take the information given m 
ancient narratives and accounts at its face-value and follow it up. Our oldest 
legendary sources of information about Crete are Homers Iliad ami Odyssty* 
Hamer lived about ftoo JUC. He mentions King Minos, the palace at 
Kuossos, and many things relating to the Cretan king. Herodmui, the ‘father 
of history 1 , who lived between about 484 and 4*5 p,e.i also gives an account 
of Mmos + fiii fleets and a Cretan expedition against Sicdy, Thucydides, an 
Athenian aristocrat and an extremely objective student of history who war 
burn in 455 b.c.. cells us about Minos' sea-power. Arutotdcs, a Greek 
doctor's son who was bom in a small Macedonian town in 3S4 B.e.< wrote 
that Crete's geographical location was so convenient that it had enabled Xing 
Mirier to dominate the whole Aegean area, i.c. the island* in the Aegean 
Sea and die countries bordering il 

Greek sagas and legends tell us a great deal more- Apparently Kncwo* 
was inhabited by a raging ‘Minotaur', a monster half man, half bull. Wav 
this a mere figment of the imagination? 

The word ‘Minotaur* is a compound of Xing Minos* name and the Greek 
word inures, meaning bull. During the excavations at Knos&os, many 
different portrayals of the bull were found, and u became apparent that the 
animal possessed an especial sigrufican cc there. The palace of King Minos 
displayed bull-fighting scenes in which young girls and men seized the bull 
by its horns and vaulted over the savage beast in mid-carccr. One mural 
shows a girl impaled upon a hulls horns while in die act of jumping. It is 
possible that captured children were also trained in this sport. If King Minos 
did at one time subjugate Athens and receive tribute from her, it Is easy to 
imagine how the Athenians could have combined the king and the bull bi 
one terrible creature. 

King Minos* so the legend goes on, confined die Minotaur in a budding 
called a 'labyrinth*. Was this fiction? By no means. 

The Cretans’ most lacred being was a Mother-goddess whom the Greeks 
called Rhea . The goddess was almost invariably portrayed in the company 
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of a male deity who may have been her sou. Both god and goddess had a 
symbol a kind of fetish or ludty charm into which they could vanish at 
vrilk This was the two-bladed axe. Tin- Canan expression for this double- 
axe was JSjft&ry*, and the symbol of the labrys or double-axe was found every- 
wbcrc in the excavated palace at Knoisos, so it b no wonder mat tlsr palace 
itself came to be called Inbyrinitm. Our expansion 'lafcyimlb 1 therefore 
originated at KnoSsoS and is a good $0oa years old — if not considerably 
older. 

We do nut know' whether our palace really was the original labyrinth, or 
whether the Mi no ms could rein ember another labyrinth which had dis¬ 
appeared long before, Goins found at Knossos and in the palace of Mtnos 
bore the regular outlines of a building, sometimes round, sometimes square, 
which contained a single long passage twitting and t aming at right angles. 
It must have meant a long walk before one reached tlic heart of the building, 
and once inside one could never have got out- This was without doubt the 
grouniLpkn of the celebrated labyrinth. 

Far away in Italy on August 14th, A>D. Vesuvius erupted, completely 
engulfing the famous city of Pompeii. Preserved under ash and masses of 
lava lay another clue to our mystery. On one of the Walls a little Roman child 
Iiad scratched the drawing of a maze. Underneath^ written tit his own hand, 
were the words: 'Labyrinth Here dwells the Minotaur/ So this Roman 
child, too. was familiar with the Cretan labyrinth and the story of the Mino¬ 
taur. We know something else: the curriculum of Roman schools still 
included tills *fairy-5tory - under die heading of history. 

King Minos' architect, the titan who built the palace at Knosios and 
invented die labyrinth* is repined to have been Daedalus. He was un¬ 
doubtedly an authentic person, and seems to have been a kind of Leonardo, 
always surprising his royal master with new inventions and feats of ingenuity. 
He was also a talented sculptor and produced status so lifelike that, according 
10 the Greeks, his works would have stepped down from their pedestal* if 
they had not been secured to them by chains. Daedalus was alio the world*! 
first aviator, h is said char when King Minos imprisoned him and Ins son 
Icarus in the impenetrable labyrinth, he connived some wings for them 
both* with the aid of which they soared over die walls df die labyrinth and 
flew away far above the sea, climbing tow ards die sun. Icarus died 011 die 
flight, bur Daedalus landed in Sicily, where he introduced the inhabitants to 
Cretan culture and executed some noble statues, among them a marble 
relief of Minos' daughter Ariadne dancing. These works arc said to have 
been h existence as late as JL», 200, and the Greeks never doubted that 
Daedalus wa* an historical personality, 

f believe, too, that the H legend 1 of Theseus and Ariadne really occurred. 
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Once every nmc years, it ran, King Minos required die dry of Athens to 
provide seven gills and seven young men For sacrifice to die Minotaur* 
Tlioctis, tiie son of King Acgcui t volunteered to go to Crete as one of ihi-ie 
victims with dir Intention of skying dir monster. King Minos 1 daughter 
Ariadne had no sooner set eyes on die young Athenian prince than she fell in 
love with him. She gpvc him a sword and showed him how to unwind a 
red qf thread behind him as he advanced into die labyrinth* so that hr could 
later use it to find Isis way emu Theseus titled the Minotaur^ followed 
Ariadne's thread our of die labyrinth* and escaped with the king's daughter to 
Naxos. He married her as he had promised, but then sailed away with his 
companions while she was asleep. 

Stories like that of Theseus and Ariadne are hardly ever pure invention, 
and ideas as complex as the labyrinth ire very seldom the products qf poetic 
fiction. It is still not clear exactly when the labyrinth ex blech and svlirther 
die people of Kurasot were atill familiar with it or only rcuicnibctcd it 
dimly - li the latter supposition were fiifrat > it would explain rhtix un* 
certainty as to whether it was square or round. 

Je was because King Minos rdguod in the pakce at Knossos and was master 
of a large maritime empire, because Minos in al\ probability existed, ami 
because his name was possibly a king's title — as Pliiiranh was for die Egyp¬ 
tians— that Evans designated the civilization of andem Crete die 'Mlrman 1 
civilization- lie established in die course of his excavations dm the late Stone 
Age kited there until about 1400 H.c., when the Brmoc Age began, and he 
divided Minoan rivilimiou into three periods: early Minoan (1400-2 100)1 
middle Miuoan (ijqo-ijSo) and late Minoau /15&0-1250). Tins chustfiea- 
tion was cxtfcnidy diffiTLdt to make, since tbe people of the Miuoatt civiliza¬ 
tion left no form of chrmiolagtcal guides or dates behind them. The 
Egyptians, on die other hand, have supplied u* with very accurate dates, and 
so the cotnmcrdaJ and cultural rebrions which existed between Egypt and 
ancient Crete make it possible to place the occurrence of certain historical 
events with reasonable accuracy in Crete, too. 

In or about iioo n,C. die princes of Kunssos, Pbaistos and Maltia erected 
massive palaces containing innumerable rotttm* workshops storcwianibcri, 
courtyards, staircases and balustrades. Altars and temples were constructed 
also, cogrther with complex systems of water-supply. Tile walls of die 
various palaces were adorned with blight frescoes, and a linear script began 
in evolve from the Iricroglyphics of past millennia. 

In 1700 &-c, a great catastrophe seems to have occurred, and the palace at 
Kflortotf wai destroyed- Was it in earthquake* or bad tbe inhabitants of 
Rhaistos attarked the cityt The Lrtrr question is allowable because curiously 
enough the palace ai Pluisttn did not collapse until a later date. The earth is 
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yielding up one secret after another. Some time afterwards more ones 
rumbled down* including Module*. Gotunia. Pibitastro and many others. 
Then, about 1600 b.c, lift start.: J afresh. New buildings arose out of the 
ruins* grander and more beautiful palaces were built at Knossos, Phaistos, 
Tvlissos, Hagia Triada and Gournia. The same kind of opulence began to 
prevail winch Greece was not to know midi a thousand years later. Plays 
were performed in the palace courtyards, gladiator* fought with wild beasts, 
fashion* in dm* grew more and more sumptuous, craftsmanship and litcra- 
turc flourished* and the wealthy discovered ever new outlets for their ex¬ 
travagance. Between irtoo and 1400 b.C. Crete and the Minoau civilizariun 
enjoyed a golden age, mid the wboL- of die Aegean Sea basked iii die 
rays of the Cretan sun. And then, ahum [400 n.e.. everything suddenly 
disintegrated. An appalling catastrophe annihilated all the products of 
Imnwn ingenuity, thought and endeavour which it had taken hundreds, nay, 
thousands of years tn ctcm. 

What had happened ? 
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THE MYSTERIOUS DOWNFALL 

Ikfatt lm ilcfumur Heriibi Wia mafleiiictmly htDiJumtd by the H4HTCI, ±i \d aiiHiiifl 10 
ihow Kli gnututk fo tfat Orttnn tic doused ibc^isitod of sbc wild bttits *3sich sa/eued: 
i? . . . nit* deafid ti£ jftxunpluhcd iOf illc irltnr'v of rfat -UjhJ, which, Lhc mVitu nhtc, mvm. 
bush 4 he hirtbphee acud :hc culy home nf Zfixi. 

DsWcru s 5wwtuj iTj ?7 

I ff 1400 £x\ Minnan civilization disintegrated as though it lud been 
smashed by some superhuman iise. The catastrophe which demolished 
the dries of Crete was an all-cmbraring one. Knewsos, Phaistos* Hagia 
Triads Gouraia, Moehlos, Mall i a and Zakros, all these places of varying 
size exhibit tram of simultaneous demolition and fire, while other towns, 
like Palaikajtfo, Pscira and Tylksos, collapsed without being burnt. 

We know in> people of this period, about 3350 years ago* who have left 
us a first hand account of die d.:sa*tci. There are no contemporary deserip 
dons of the coiUapsc of advanced Minoan dviLzarion, and no indication* as 
10 its exact date. We are solely dependent upon the researches of archae¬ 
ologist* in tins respect* and it h -W astonishing fact that, although artliaeology 
can only supply us with die approximate year in which the catastrophe 
occurred, it has been able to name the precise month* 

The year 1400 P.c, was arrived at after an extremely careful cxamatiatian 
of individual layers of subterranean debris, and was confirmed by the last 
portrayals of Creams {Ktfii) found m Egypt, which dace from the time of 
Pharaoh Amcnophis HI (1401-1375). Hus estimate may be a few" years out, 
but if the great disaster did not aerially take place in 1400 B.c + * it certainly 
occurred shortly thereafter Wc conic now to the traces of burning, which is 
to say T the smoke uaiiu still dearly visible on the walls of the excavated 
ruins. They actually enable us to "sec 1 the wind which swept the clouds of 
smoke thru ugh tile palace while it was on fire. Hie smoke has left s uch clearly 
defined traces on the blocks of masonry that we can deduce dut dir fire and 
billowing moke which raced along the tottering walls were driven from 
south-west to nonlwasr by a south-easterly gale. The Moslem 1 of today call 
this south-east wind jrkorfru. It blows in the spring months* bringing with ir 
vast clouds of sand from the distant Sahara, and readmit its toll force in 
March. Only a gharbn of that strength could have left traces of smoke like 
those wliich were found on the walls of Knassos. That is how we know die 
month when the dty was destroyed. It was March. Only in March could 
so many dries have gone up in smoke at the same rime, for only a very strong 
wind could have assisted the fires so effectively. 

But how did the fim occur J Sir Arthur Evans, die archaeologist who 
excavated {turns®* and the first nun to bring dir dead city back to life, as it 
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were, is convinced char Knosso®, like die other dries on Crete, owed its 
collapse to & great earthquake, and th.ii the terrible conflagration wa? a 
consequence of that earthquake, Certainly everything points to a swift and 
sinister end, and to the fact that die inhabitants were taken completely by 
surprise. The most tiered spot in Kriossos, die throne-room, showed signs 
that in extraordinary drama was enacted there at the very last mottient- 
Alabaiicr di-jars Midi as were only employed at die most sacred ceremonies 
were evidently landing in readiness at die very moment of disaster. We 
donor know exactly what was going on t but ir is apparentlhat the catastrophe 
coinrided with a sacred ritual of some kind. The condition of the cityS 
workshops likewise mdicarcs that her craftsmen and artists were suddenly 
overtaken by diwitcr m the middle of their work. If an enemy had been 
appt caching die island, surprise would not have been so complete — at least 
in Evans 1 ! astute judgment, and liii arguments carry great conviction* 

Another vt CLiiiseieunous aidiacologut, O- S. Pcndlcbury, who knows 
Known extremely well and conducted the excivari out at Tell el A mama. 
Ins put forward a different theory* Hr holds that m ancient; time* earth¬ 
quake? were not inevitably followed by fire, and that fire a* die result oi. an 
earthquake only came in with gas and electricity — a dear example of this 
being the great earthquake at Tokyo in ioij. Ftirthcrmure* m carrliquake 
would tiave destroyed ihc grand staircase at Knossos, yet it was drmorutrablc 
that this structure had survived for a long time after the date of the alleged 
disaster* 

While undying these different points of view, I was struck by an idea 
which no investigator — so far as I know — has yet ventured ro pur forward. 
Since die Cretans were an able and ingenious race and technically very 
advanced, ir might fairly be supposed that they used petroleum* probably 
for purposes of lUuTmnatiun. and possibly even in their smithies ami kitchens. 
If die re wat in cards quake and i]ieir oiWonduks burst, die theory that fire 
resulted rhen becomes quite tenable. 

Be that it ir may,, PaiJIcbtrry believes that all die evidence point! to 
intentional destruction by some human agency* 

let us assume dial m T40O b,c it was not Crete which ruled the mainland, 
bur the mainland — or wliat is today Greece — which ruled ihc island of 
Crete, It is then quite conceivable that the odes of the island, conscious of 
their own anc ient avilteatium one day cams to the conclusion rhar they had 
had enough of foreign domination and decided to shake it oH by means of a 
concerted revolt against everything lord^iL We blow dist the Cretans 
rebuilt their dries after die disaster and lived on rtbrively undisturbed, and 
we also know that two hundred yean, after the event they' were importing 
far fewer products of foreign culture rhan they had done formerly. All 
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THE MYSTERIOUS DOWNFALL 

t kQ$c facts arc substantiated by excavarion, so the " revolution theory' seems 
wclI-Comided. 

If, on the o ther hand* Crete Still ton trailed the whole of the Aegean 
area in 1*00 dlc,, and if her 'dominion* decided to h eat their mother- 
country's supremacy, then an actual landing and invasion becomes con¬ 
ceivable. Ill chat ease, the hostile armada which destroyed the dues of 
Crete muse have been brilliantly organized. The motive for dm planned 
devastation would iecm to have been a political one, quite divorced from 
any intention to settle down and colonize, for as soon as destruction was 
complete the enemy abandoned the bland, leaving die Cretans to rebuild 
their dries and lead a shadowy existence for another two hundred years. 
This second theory, the "invasion theory', is the one which Fcndlcbury 
fiffOURi and ir marches well with ibe 1 legend" nf Theseus, 

If Crete really did demand that a number of young Athenian men and 
gifli be sent at certain regular intervals to Knossos as human sacrifices, and if 
there really was such a person as the Theseus who decided to kill die man- 
eating Minotaur in die labyrinth at Kiiu&sos* it may well be that the "myth 4 
of Theseus" revengeful visit to Crete was a factual occurrence wlikh has been 
transmuted into legend, Peudlrbury describes die scene as lie imagines it. 
Ir was a spring Jay in late April or early May when the hour of retribution 
imick. A f&ertic wind drove the flame* almost horizontally throughtlie palace 
at Epriwm, Ibe throne-room was a scene of fngbtfii] ctiofbrioEi. The cele¬ 
brated King Mi urn may himself have hurried dicre at dir last moittOK* 
thinking to save his people by performing some sacred ritual, when Theseus 
rushed in and killed him, Feritaps Theseus saw the king as the Minotaur, 
a man with a bull's head* or pcrliaps it was legend which tatcr rumed the 
dead long into a monster. In any case* Crete had fallen. A fter vegetating for 
another two centuries as a satellite of the Greek world, she was then swamped 
by tlie greater vigour of Hellenic culture and assimilated into a new world 
whose life was only just be^iiuiiue. 

The Cretans were a Mediterranean race. They were a seafaring people 
and maintained commercial rckiiims with Egypt, die Near East and all the 
manim of the Aegean and Mediterranean communities as far as Inly and 
Spain, Their navy was so powerful diat (hey never &Jf the need to fortify 
Knussos. U was an tmfotrified dty jtat os London or New York is today. 

Tlie Cretans never wore beards. That in itself is enough to discourage any 
talk of a ‘Gfgtan-Myccnacan * dvilbidnn, for the Mycenaean Greeks were 
very fund of beards. The Cretans, on the other hand, were so attached ro 
their razor* chat they took them into their graves. 

The ladies of die Min can civilization used to wear massive sugar-plum 
hats, white leather shoes with ornamentation (if they were welhtCMioh and 
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very lovely narrow-WAiited gowns winch covered their bodies completely, 
except for the breasts, Waists lud to be extremely dim, and the ladies- who 
lived in Crete 4000 years ago heed themselves up tightly in elegant bodices. 
Their shifts were stiffened with metal ribs to keep them spread out, just like 
crinolines. The colours of various articles of dress were very carefully 
selected, and young Cretan ‘womenV heads were coifled and their pretty (aces 
painted and powdered with a finesse which could hardly be rivalled today, 
5000 ycao later r Youths and men also drew in their Wfurts with a metal belt, 
but they only wore a loin-cloth, and were very scantily clad by Greek 
standards. 

Cretan women wore valuable jewellery, a form of persona) adornment 
which their menfolk did not despise either- The menoi ancient Crete almost 
undoubtedly held their women in great esteem, and even the Ladle* of 
Egypt could seldom fiave been pampered with such taste and sophistication. 
It is no mere coincidence dial the supreme member ol die Cretan pantheon 
was a Mother-goddess. 

One cannot fail to be amazed by the towns which have been dug up in 
Crete* with thdi well-kept streets, thdr farilitirfl for water-supply, baths 
and drainage, their shops* their smithies, potter its. cup enters and shoe- 
makers* workshops, thdr oil refineries and textile lactones. Knossos could 
boast houses of up to Five storeys, partitioned by folding doors and artificially 
Lt by oihbmps supplied with fud in a most ingenious manner. The Cretans 
used to play an mtcresung game on the lines of chess hi general* we can 
tcrugnizr the symptoms of a joyous and lively quest for charm and delicacy 
of effect in every field of art- it was particularly in small things dor the Cre¬ 
tans showed their greatness* for they delighted in the pretty little minutiae 
of everyday life much as the people who live beneath the skies of Pans do 
today. 

Sir Arthur Evans had succeeded in giving ua back a highly developed 
European civilization which was three and a half thousand years '--■Id atnl 
yet gave an amazing impression ot niisdcttury* Bui it was not Evans s 
intention to bring Europe's prehistory hack to life. He bad a much bolder end 
;\ 1 view* He w anted to enlarge the span of European history by a thousand 
years. History always begins with writing and, on that basis* the history of 
Greece began m 776 s.c. if Evans wanted to push the frontiers of European 
history back into the past, therefore, he was going to have to find some much 
older examples of a European script than had existed hitherto, hi fact, it was 
a wbh to discover European documentary evidence that prompted 1 dm to 
visit Crete in the first place. 

Actually, he found two sorts of icripf T which he named 'Linear A’ and 
‘Linear If. Linear A was in use on else bland of Crete m early as 1600 ii,c r 
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TLie fact alone enlarged the written history of Europe by a span of Moo years. 

Linear A was discovered at fourteen places o:t die island. Thirteen of these 
sites produced a iota! of 51 different inscriptions between them, while the 
fourteenth, Hagia Triada, yielded 168. Of die group of 51 inscription, al] 
of winch ait quite brief, 14 were found on terracotta tablets, £ on terracotta 
vases, 6 on sacrifirial tables and another ^ on seals. Of the 136 iascriprions 
found at Hagia Triads in a princess summer villa situated near the centre of 
die south coast, 154 were inscribed on day tablets. They are trivial little 
memoranda about die running of rhe villa, written in crude and sketchy 
characters which give a far from copy-book impression, in fact, it can be 
said that not one single decent piece of liandwriting in Linear A exists. 

Why were so few examples found ? Well, if Linear A was only discovered 
at fourteen rites and on seventeen kinds of article, it is fair to assume tlm w c 
only possess a ten- or himdrcd-diousandth part of all diat was ever written 
in that script. Moreover, we do not know whether any kind of paper or ink 
had been invented and whether all that have survived are die less perishable 
specimens. Thr Cretans probably wrote upon pains-leaves, as Pliny the 
Elder informs m in lib Natural History. Yet if so much more writing was 
done than our finds indicate, it is still hard m understand why the character! 
in the inscription! impress one as having been executed by very inexperienced 
hands, if not by complete novices Lei the art of writing. It is probably nearer 
die crush 10 assume ihac throughout Crete rhe arc of writing was only 
practised by a select few. 

Besides, it is apparent that m spite of the very high degree of culture and 
the equally advanced state of artistic development in Crete during this period 
— Lc* between 1600 and (400 b,c. —writing was regarded as something 
infra dig and only fit for bureaucrats. The far! that the icripi was only 
employed for unimportant housekeeping records suggests rliai it was 
considered relatively worthless. Ml this would explain why not many 
examples of Linear A exist- It was not 'exported^ either. Linear A has hardly 
ever been found elsewhere in the Aegean area. Two ktniptioai it Melos 
and one at Thera are the only ones 10 have been unearthed outside Crete* h 
appears scarcely likely, therefore, that the reason why so few specimens of 
Linear A have been found on Crete itself is that not enough excavation has 
been done there. 

An even greater mystery surrounds die script known as Linear B. Whereas 
Linear A was employed all over die island from 1800 Q- t, onwards* Linear B 
first appeared in 1450 n.r,, but m unr pLirc: the palace at Knossos. All 
the Linear B inscriptions found in Crete come from die palace at Knossos, 
and all of them date fitml the period immediately preceding 1400. They 
therefore represent the government records of ctiie generation at the most. 
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While the whole of the rest of Crete went on tiling Linear A, the palace 
scribes at Knossos used Linear H for making calculations and inventories 
jmJ for recording transactions of all sorts. All the examples sve liave iuimd 
are practical book-keeping entries, calculations or accounts relating to finan¬ 
cial administration- Evans found 2000 small oval clay tablets in die palace, 
mostly lancet-shaped and all bearing T-incar B inscriptions of this type- I hey 
were stored in scaled wooden chests. 

In Ipyj the American archaeologist Carl W Blegen and Ids Greek associate 
Kourouniotis came upon a remarkable find. They dug up a set of archives 
very like those at Knosso* - comprising 600 day tablets - in the mainland 
Peloponnesian district of western Messmia, Tins sensational discovery was 
made eleven miles north of the city of Pyle*. The ruined palace at Pylos 
itself yielded items very similar to those at Kno&n, including business state¬ 
ments. bilb and labels, all drawn up in Linear B and daring tool the 
fourteenth century f.c. Blegcn dug up another 400 tablets m tOJi ami °^ f 
jo more in 1954, making an approximate total of iojo tablets found in this 

region. 

finally, in t9Ji, the English archaeologist Abu Wace discovered some 
more examples ofUnear B in the ‘House of the Wine-merchant' at Mycenae, 
Tliey were die tradesmen's accounts. Wict thinks that wc can expect to fin 
Tablets like these in every house and palace of this period —1300- 120O a.c. 
(LH. Ill), tu Bennett's opinion, the tablets found in the home of the wine- 
merchant were written by six different people. 

All these tablee. that is to say, the 2000 Knussen tablets, the 1050 Pylos 
tablets, and the 4a Mycenae tablets, display very marked similarities. All 
ihrec group arc in linear B. Before 14OQ, the date when Linear B first 
tumi up on the mainland, the Greeks had no sort of script u all. fit 1300 or 
perhaps even in 1400, people on the mainland began to write. Then, in 
1100 ilc.i writing died out again in Greece, hi Crete, the general diwici 
of 1400 destroyed both Linear A and Linear B. it is the only case in the 
history of Europe where the an of writing has completely disappeared after 
several centuries of uw- It was not until Eoo B,C- that the Greeks again 
adopted a script, this rime from die Phoentdan mhahiiania of Thera on the 
island of Sautoriu* 

For decades tkt Cretans' not« reiTiah«J imrcs Jatilc. No tint had 
to deapher their script. In 192S Eduard Meyer, the German authority on 
ancient history, wrote: 'Whether the discovery of a successful com bin a t i on 
will one day make it possible for us to decipher this script remains uncertain, 
and what makes it even mom problematical is that we know absolutely 
nothing about tlie basic language or even the names. . . . 

The English pltiiulogist Michael VentrbsaiJ in 1940: TheMinoan mscrip- 
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dons of Knossos and elsewhere remain . * . die only wide-spread script in 
ibe mdnlt world which can neither be read nor understood. 

The American woman philologist Kober said in 1948: "We arc dealing with 
three unknown quantities- language, script and meaning . . . An unknown 
language written in an unknown script cannot he deciphered* either with or 
without a bi-linguftl text. 1 

In company with other scholars of many nationals ties* the German philo- 
legist Ernst Sittig snuggled to decipher the Cretan script. His studies of the 
classical Seminc, Slavonic, Enuscan, Cyprian and ether rare idiurns, 
including those of Asia Minor, made him well fitted for lib task. During 
the First World War Sittig was engaged in breaking down cod«ytten»* 

As Evans, Mines and Smdwall had done before him, Sitrig presupposed 
a similarity between die script of audent Crete and another script belonging 
to Cyprus, This ancient syllabic script was Used und tooo years later, almost 
exclusively to express a Greet dialect, but also for a pre-Greek language fox 
which it muse originally have been designed. Employing a statistical analysis 
of the individual characters. Simg next compared the construction of this 
pre-Greek language with ancient Cretan, established dial they exhibited a 
similar structure, and thus managed to obtain reliable phonetic values for 
a number of Cretan syllabic symbols. By doing *X Dr Ernst Sittig of Tub¬ 
ingen University had laid the foundations of a technique for deciphering 
the Minolta script of ancient Crete and indent Cypim 
In T951 die Pylo® inscriptions were published in America by Bennett, 
and in 195a the Knossos inscriptions appeared, taken from Evansh papers 
after liii death by John Myres, who was a friend of his Tbcn r in 195 a 
treilv sensation^] develop ment came from London* Chadwick arid Michael 
Vmtris demonstrated that die main language found on the tablets at Knoisus* 
Pylo* and Mycenae was not only InJo-European + but actual! y G reek, Vcn ins 
and Chadwick deciphered 63 out of an approximate total of So symbols* 
and their interprftaunm have recently been corrected an J amplified by 3 Ians 
L Stokenberg of Giessem 

Withoutwishing to minimize the services rendered by Ventris and Chad¬ 
wick* it must be said iliac the assumption that Greek was die language which 
lay behind ihc l inear B symbols was never very 1 remote from the inbuh of 
past researchers. For example, if one put together three of die Mmoan 
symbols whose value Sittig had already discovered, ff, ri or re. as the case 
mig ht bc F and pu, making the compound iiripo — tripos — the Greek for 
* tripod*, it became fairlv clear that one was dealing with a Greek dialcci of 
some kind* especially since on one of the Pyles imcrtpriom a tripod had 
hem painted in behind the three symbols in question. The assumption 
which Wace and Bltgcn had already made on historical grounds, namely 
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tint a Greet language was spoken in Mycenae and Pyle! and perhaps 
Tirym too — i.e m tire fortified towns of tilt Mycenaean period — hid now 
been proved beyond J1 reasonable doubt. 

But how did Linear U script come over from Knossoi to Pyles and 
Mycenae? 

What had happened in 1400 a.c_* 

Well some people in Knossos had adopted Linear A script and developed 
from it a script which could express Greek words. The result of this adapta¬ 
tion was Linear B. h was the Erst tune a script had been adjusted to suit 
Greek. Since the Cretans were not originally Greek, the question arises, 
who inhabited Knossos at that time, and who was interested in inventing a 
script suitable for Greek? 

ft seems likely that in 1400 at the latest, rulers from the Greek mainland 
were resident at Knott o* t that 1 nuinLmd dynasty had conquered Knossos and 
no other city on the island, ami that it wa* tiirvr rulers who introduced die 
new invention To Pylos and Mycenae. 

Of course, it could equally be argued that rbr new script. Linear B, was 
imported into Kuossos from die mainland What militates against this 
theory, however, is the fact that L ns car B is related to the earlier Cretan 
Linear A script (in fact, nearly half the symbols in Linear A also appear m 
Linear B), and that Linear B must thus have evolved from Linear A* The 
further fact that most of the day tablets in Linear B were found at Knossos — 
2000 24 opposed to the 1050 found at Pylos — also speaks for its Knossos 
origin. So Linear B wai adapted for Greek out of Linear A, a script designed 
for Cretan., 1 foreign language quite unlike Greek. 

But what sort of'Greek* was spoken at this rime* 

We should expect the inhabitant* of Pylos and Mycenae to have spoken 
an Old Achaean dialect something like the language of die Later Admeans, 
In fact, die language on these little day tabled is early Achaean of the early 
Arcadian variety. 

The Minoam had adopted the decimal system, deriving it ruber from the 
Egyptians or from their own ten fingers. They had no single symbol for 
5, but then even our own Arabic £ really consists of five separate sym¬ 
bols. The Mmoans had no nought sign, either. Fat i T tlicy used a simple 
vertical strike | , for z, two strokes || „ tor three strokes \\\ , for 4 r cwo 
strokes on cop and two below \\ , $ was represented by four vertical strokes 
with another four beneath JhI* 9 by three groups of three strokes one beneath 
the other |. If they wanted to change 9 to H t they did not just strike out 
ant of the nine strokes, buc erased all nine and replaced them by four strokes 
on top of another four, to wa* a horizontal stroke ~~ t 20 was expressed by 
two horizontal strokes = , and so on up to 10,000, <J> f the Greek myriad. 
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Numerous miscalculations were discovered op the day tablets, A lot of 
tablets exhibit crosses which look like our own multiplication sign x. 
However* these were only a sort of 'rick' made by those who cheeked the 
figures. They were found on jp Linear B documents. 

Tlieir inconvenient aririunctical system did not allow the Munsons lo 
pursue higher mathcitmtks, but it was quite adequate for lists of tributary 
payments,, accounts and registers of craftsmen and labourers. 

Veneris announced* after spending years on this script: The more one 
studies Linear B, the more amazed one becomes at die stereotyped nature 
of the tablets, which goes far beyond the similarity of characters and lan¬ 
guage/ Ventris assumes the existence ofc a permanent writing tradition with a 
common origin and environment. As long as Linear B went on being used 
in Rnosscs* Pylos and Mycenae, people retained the awkward character 
unmodified in the slightest detail* with much more conservatism than the 
Phoenicians, later showed. Hie Mlnoau civilization can hardly be called 
a literary riviIizatKitL Artistic as the Mm com were* all that they left behind 
in the way of writing were book-keeping entries. 

Be that as it may* the deciphering of linear B w ill gradually open otir eyes 
to pre-Homeric Greece, a Greece almost a thousand yean older tlian we 
have known hitherto. It will exert an immensely strong inlliiencc on otir 
ideas about Greece's earliest times, and there will come a day when her 
history will no longer begin in 776 *.c. t but in 1400 a,c- at the very latest. 
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GREECE 

£ 

THE CITY OF PRIAM 

Troy 

So lb*is E uitf: if Willi like thcw ihftc ai cane tirap r djey tittut'i 

c^iiipEetcl) GlttifsjjfrJ, bus jrr probiE ^ 1 hflilm Uxexth liw <imi mJ nibble ccncoriti * 
Hatu-iirb il die zrc cf ci^lil- 

1 N the northwest comer of Asia Minor, two and a half miles from the 
chores of the Dardanelles. standi a hill which the T urks call*Hissarlik\ This 
hill makes an ideal site for a fortress, citadel, or town* since it stands some 
way from the sea. where it is not directly exposed to naval attack, yet 
commands the approaches to die Dardanelles. In fact, the nuns of no la% 
than ten towns and villages lie buried in die lull of J-Gsiarlik. It wai originally 
believed that the hill only contained nine periods of building, but ardiae- 
clugisis later realized dial the seventh byrr comprised cwi. dktaiet kstids of 
mbble, and they accordingly divided it into tmt categories, Vila and Vflb. 

Tlic lowest layer was rompsa! of mined buildings cut which the sjm 
last shone a good JQOO years ago. The tecond layer* ot Troy II, was burned 
down by some enemy hand about 4*00 years ago. The third* fourth and 
fifth liven, Troys JH-V* covered the period 3200-1750 b + c,* while Troy VI 
* vanished civibration which flourished between 1750 and ijoo b,c 
R esearch iiadcmken by the American aerhaeologist Blegeti indicates that 
the gigantic walls of die latter period, which arc still in a relatively good 
state of"preservation today, were demolished by aneartliquake. This atiLamp¬ 
oon is based on the fact that a large number of nnctumeaed walls all exhibit 
cracks running in the ume direction, D 6 rpfeld took Troy VI fur die Troy of 
Homer, bur he was mistaken. 

Troy Vila was destroyed hy eacrtiira about 1200 is.cwhich would 
agtire nicely with die ancient tradition giving the date of Troy's destruction 
as 11 ft 5 a.c. Blegcn pTrstimei dial Homer's ci ty lira in that layer, and it 
would in fact seem iliac that is w here the greatest heroic epic m human 
history is buried. Professor Brandemtaii of Graz also considers City VHa 
to be JlamcrieTroy. He did nor allow liimself to be misled, like DSfpfeld, 
by the much more impressive walls in the sixth layer. The r emaining three 
layera. Troys VUbTX, embrace die period 1200 B.C.-AJ3. 400, 

The hill lias been repeatedly raked around, and the various bvm have 
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ear«i into one another. Anyone visiting the mound today will find it difficult 
to iiiiaginc how archaeologists could ever have succeeded in separating the 
ten periods from one another, or have recognized that the seventh layer 
contained two completely dhrina cities, and so shed light on the almost 
inconceivable Ide-ipui of a place which existed from die dawn of prehistory 
until Roman times. 

The archaeologist Wilhelm Dorpfdd wrote: There is* to my knowledge, 
no other place in die world where so many distinctly perceivable layers of 
buddings and masses of debris have been preserved as on the hill of 
Husarlik . . . That the remains of ancient buildings should reach a height of 
fifty feet, and that rhb rubble should allow of a clear differentiation between 
nine or more chronologically distinct layers, is something which occurs only 
at EEisarlik . T . Here are ruins da sing from a far distant time when we in 
Europe were still ignorant of any kind of building * *. To wander over this 
ruined site is as if to find yourself in a great museum ..But Dorpfcld’s 
remarks are already out of date. Wc have since unearthed the ruins of many 
more ancient settlements lit the East* places which were inhabited without 
interruption for fir longer than Hmarlik. 

The tetnh or uppermost layer of rubble belongs to Roman times, to die 
period when Christ was alive. Cultured Romans considered it good form to 
have paid a visit to ‘TroiaF Roman tourists were shown Parish lyre and a 
stone which depicted die Trojan heroes playing on a gaming-board. Trov 
was an object of the greatest interest to the lotirtsn of ancient Rome, 
especially after die publication of Virgil's Am&t, which told how, after the 
fall of Troy, Aeneas and hit son Ascaniui wandered off to Italy, where 
Asranim founded the city of Alba Longa in Latium — later to become Rome. 

Wfcai Constantine the Great trails fared Ids residence from Rome to 
Constantinople in a d, 350, his first thought had been to erect his new capital 
ai Troy* However, the Byzantines for unknown reasons allowed Troy to 
fall into decay, and the Turks, to whom the land has belonged since 
have never settled there. The village which now standi neat the ruins only 
came into bdng in recent times. Troy represents an interesting exception 
among the age-old city foundations ni mankind, for a site whore c onven ient 
location has encouraged many generations of people to build dries on ir is 
usually still occupied by an important metropolis today — as in die case of 
Alexandria, for example (founded in 33a B,c.) # or Paris (once the L neoteric 
of *<Xti years ago), or Jerusalem (founded about 2000 b.c)* or to Yang in 
China (5000 years old). But Troy was already a legend by the time Greece 
readied her prime. Absolutely nothing remained of her pristine gjorv — or 
rather* nothing of mirimt Troy was visible to die human eye. 

Bur if nothing visible remained of Troy, and if mankind did not know 
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whether the dty ever existed at all, why did people go looking for it, and 
how did they idoitiiy its. titr? 

About 850 b.c., a poem tstuic into being which might have been called 
Thr wrath of Achilles*, bat which is better known to u* a* rhe Iliad, after 
Ui [ >*, .mother name for IVoy* Probably the earlicsi of all the poems of the 
Wen. die Iliad is the dastiral foundation-stone of the West's contribution to 
wnrlct literature and an early nucleus of European dramatic poetry which no 
other work has ever surpassed in artistic significance. 

It is a work of art which encompasses the whole contents of the world, 
the earth, the sea, die skya the 1 out id moon and the unwearying stsu Ft 
mirrors die whole essence of humaruiy, the cares and joyi of living, die yearly 
round of toil on die land, the daily tasks of die herdsman, fidierm:iti and 
woodaitter, the me n 1 m n of ecstasy which dancing or she poet’s sonu can 
sometimes bring. From die sublime reality of die gods to the depths of the 
underworld, from war* rage, infatuation and inexorable harshness to the 
fineit impulses of sympathy, friendship and conjugal love — there h nothing, 
abnJuieiy nothing which lies outside the scope of this colossus of man's 
poetic art* 

1 he KaJ b always regarded as the work of the poet Fiomcr. But who 
was this Humeri Dad he exist! And was only one man concerned in this 
gigantic work, or were there counties contributors? 

In spite of all the interpolations of a bier date which it contains, die Hi ad 
is so homogeneous and so uniform in style and composition tliar we can only 
assume the existence of a tingle genius behind i~1~i a ^ enacted truth nfm ever¬ 
present post' as Qurdic called die monumental epic. 

fhe earliest known mention of Horner’s name is found in Xenophanes of 
Colophon, the Greek poet and philosopher who lived between 570 and 
480 me* Hcrodnms + the ’father of history 1 whom we have so often quo red, 
writes; ’Homer lived four hundred yean before my time. 1 That would 
have been about ^50 b.c. 

It h an astonishing thing, put we know 4 extremely htdc about either of the 
two greatest poets of tlie ’Western World, Homer anil Shakespeare. Even 
in ancient times, nothing very' certain was known about Homer as an 
individual, and no less than seven otici wrangled over which of them was 
liis place of birth, lie was undoubtedly a Greek and probably lived in Asia 
Minor, It h possible iliat lie v. r i\ bom in die Greek town of Smyrna in Asia 
Minor, anti tint he was blind, which, according to the Gtcek historian 
Epborm, is what Ilia name signifies- Even the number of Homer's works is 
a miner for controversy, as U the question of whether he was the author of 
both die Mind and the Odyssey, in view of the fact that the two worb are 
perhaps a hundred years apart in time. 
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The Iliad describes die battle of Troy. The pocr docs not deal with the 
whole ten years which elapsed between die arrival of the Creeks and the fall 
of Troy, but only with fifty-one days, during which period we live through 
the whole of the war up to and including the destruction of the cirv. Tile 
division of the JJiiiiZ into twenty-four books is not attributable to Homer, 
but to the Alexandrine scholars of a later age who split it up according to the 
number ol lettoi* in die Greek alp!tabor. This arrangement bean little 
relation to the test,, and the blind genius would haw dtaken his head sadly 
at h. It is likely that dir 'old Iliad' was somewhat shorter dun its present 
‘Alexandrine setting*, and that it was expanded at Athens even as early as 
Fisistratui + day, or $$o Ja,C. A mass of varied material lias undoubtedly been 
interpolated mio the work* including, tor instance. legends winch originated 
in the southern part of Asia Minor 

Just as Shakespeare culled the plots of most of im plays from collections 
of obi stories or historical works, so Homer built his amazing poems out of 
ancient folklore and traditions. Tile warlike events described in Homer 1 ! 
Iliad must liave taken place in itK 4 no,. for that is the year in whkh the 
scholars of antiquity set Troy’s destruction, 

Homer*s genius fell prey to die pardonable temptation of painting his 
compatriots in a more favourable light than tltdr enemies, When ihe 
casualties of the two warring races ire counted, for instance* die Greeks only 
W fifty dead u compared vridi the Trojans 1 two hundred. Even die 
Trojans' victories are never entirely honourable* The valiant Greeks arc 
often fated to be ambushed by concealed bowmen, Ac Julies himself was 
shot down by an arrow (although it is true that the Iliad contains no reference 
to zim). whereas Hector, the Trojans 1 greatest hero, appears to have bra* 
worsted m lair fight 

Europe saw Troy as a piece of poetic fiction on Homer's parr, and liter 
ruins of die dry dept oil itndisEurbed beneath rhe lull of Himrlik Never- 
ihclws, since die long Trojan war could not have been a mere invention of 
Homer 1 *, tinre such a detailed story must have had an historical basis, and 
since both ihr Greeks and die Romani assumed iliar Tfomoid 1 Tmy must 
lie in the vicinity of die lull which became known much later as Htiiurlik, 
the ancient city tiad to be somewhere near there. 

In the last four hundred yeatr, many scholar* have attempted to find out 
where the anricitf city must have stood. Particularly favoured as a possible 
sift was the village of Biuiarbuhi, only two and a half miles south of the 
hill of Hbsarlik, Helm nth von Mtdtisc was a prominent supporter of tins 
theory, 'We simply let our military uutinta lead us to the spot which, then 
just as today, would most liave lent itself to the construction of an unscalable 
fortress - 4 Mukke was wrong, however. 
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The Bunarbashi theory conflicted with the traditional view of the local 
peasants. w hich was that Tr^y lay beneath Hroatlik, Frank Calvert, an 
Englishman acting as United State? Consul in the Dardanelles* eventually 
bought part of the hill of Hissarlik with a view to excavating it, his principal 
aim being to prove that Buiuxbaslri could r wt be Troy. The project mvol ved 
considerable expense* however, and when die British Museum declined to 
associate itself with the trial diggings Calvert abandoned his idea. Then one 
day he was visited by a millionaire, a remarkable man who told him quite 
simply that he wanted, to dig up Troy and find King P riam s treasure. 
Cal vert was delighted to be relieved ofliis worries. The odd Strangerh name 
was ] Idnridi Sdahcman m 

Sdilicnunn was one of dir most interesting prrstmalirics of the last century. 
A German who Later became an American and a poor nun who worked his 
way up to mifliouairedum, he was at once tradesman and scholar, visionary 
and realist, genius and pedant, a restless globe-trotter and one of the most 
tenacious archaeologists who ever excavated the site of his youthful dreams: 
Troy- 

Bn daughter, significantly named Andromache, who lives in America, 
recently described an incident winch occurred in her childhood. She 
remembers bow her lather once asked her what she was reading. 'Ivunhcr^ 
by Si: Walter Scott/ die replied. 'Read me a sentence/ said her father. 
Little Andromache hid only rod a few words when her hither interrupted 
her and began to recite page after page of the book from memory. He had 
learned the great tliick book by heart at the age of nineteen, and even at the 
age of sixty he could still remember it word for word 

Heinrich Schlicnumn'i life-story sounds like a £tiry~tale. He was a poor 
parson's son from Ncu-Buckow* Mccklenbsifg-^SchwerirL As a boy, he fell 
In love with a link girl of fourteen called Minna Mrinckc. She returned his 
affections, a happy circumstance which kindled his ambition hugely* 
Heinrich was a shop-assistant in a small general store in Fiirstcnbcrg, where 
he sold herrings, butter, potatoes, brandy, milk, sale, coffee, sugar, oil and, 
last but not least, tallow candles* It wai also hi* job to sweep out the shop, 
and he later recalled sadly that Ills occupation only brought him into contact 
with die humblest iixata of society. One day, while lifting a tub which was 
too heavy for him, Sdhlicmann suffered an injury to hi* chest. He roamed off 
to Hamburg, where he signed on as cabin-boy on the small brig Dwaihtd. 
The ship sailed from Hamburg on November 25 th, 1^41. During the night 
of December fith-iath, ii foundered- Sehlicmann was rescued, and brer 
secured a post with a commercial house in Amsterdam. He learned how to 
write correctly from a calligraphic in Brussels. 'There is no greater incentive 
IQ study/ he said in after life, "tiian pova*y t and the sure conviction that 
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strenuous work can free one from it.' He evolved an interesting method of 
learning languages, which entailed much reading aloud, no translating, 
writing essays on enthralling subjects in the foreign language in question and, 
above all, committing a great deal to memory, Nightly repetition was of 
the grc-iifc.t value, said the persevering Sdikcmann, and be added: ‘1 
recommend diis method to everyone.’ 

He first learnt Dutch, clicn English, and then French. Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, Swedish and Polish. It all seemed to take far too Jong, thought 
Sc! die maim impatiently, even though he learned these languages in a matter 
of months, Russian he mastered by comrmnting to memory an old Russian 
translation, Tfe Admmues of Tdemathus* H It occurred to me that I would 
make better progress ifl had someone to whom I could recite Tht Atlvertiures 
of Tdnnttffm aloud, so I paid a poor Jew four francs a week to visit me for 
two hours every evening and listen to me deckunamg in Russian — a language 
of which lie understood not a syllable. 1 

Schliemami was cvaitually doing so well as a commercial agent in 
Petersburg that he decided to propose to Minna. However, he learned that 
hii childhood sweetheart had contracted a marriage only a few da vs before* 
f fdi completely mcapoble of any form of activity and became quire ill/ 
wrote the disappointed suiror. On July 4th, 1S50* during Ills stay in 
California, the country became part of die United States* ami all die people 
laying there, including Schlimwrm t became American dtiztni. In 185a he 
opened an agency in Moscow to handle wholesale purchase of indigo. He 
did huge deals in indigo, dye-woodi, saltpetre, sulphur mi lead* He learned 
Greek and read all the Greek classics [in particular dir JAW and the Odyssey) 
over and over again hi dietr anginal tongue. To hit dying day, Sdilicmsiui 
knew both the Iliad and the Odyssey by heart with such accuracy that he 
could recite them forward* nr backwards line for line 

By diis time bdihernann had become a very wealthy man. lie retired 
completely from active business and began for the first time in his life to 
take a good look ar the world. Starting in Sweden, be travelled to Denmark, 
Germany, Italy, Egypt and Nubia, where he speedily learned Arabic. He 
roamed through Syria and visited Smyrna, die Cyclades, Athens and the 
islands of Ithaca. Back in Russia ewe more, be estimated die value of die 
goods he imported in six men tin at Hu less than ten million murks. They 
were gold marks in chose days, ioo h worth twenty' tituo duur modem value. 
When In* Russian wife refined to desm the land of the Tsar*, he divorced 
her, advertised the fact that he wm looking for a Greek wife, and, ar the age 
of forty-seven, picked himself a tunetceti-ytar-old Greek gsrl from one of 
die photographs It t reedvdL He christened thdr son Agamemnon, 

In 1804 he travelled to Tunis and visited die turns of Carthage. Him, 
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rev Lsi ting Egypt on the way, he journeyed to India* Hi* subsequent itinerary 
included Ceylon* Madras, Calami Benares, Agra, Lucknow, Delhi, the 
Himalayas* Java T Saigon and Cliiim. Sddicmaun dimbcJ the Great Wall* 
travelled on to Japan, and then sailed off across the Pacific ro San Francisco* 
California. During the passage, which lasted fifty days, lie wrote his ftrsc 
book, China tfriifJirpflM* After that, he settled down in Parts and devoted 
Himself to the study of archaeology* 

Then emir the Jay when the millionaire went to see Frank Cal eon, the 
man who owned iulf the I nil of H Ksarli k. Od October nth, i&yi, Sc Mieimwii 
begin the first of his four extensive excavation* of the mound. They 
covered eleven month* nut of the next two years, and by die end of that 
time Troy had been discovered. 

In the course of lib researches, the brilliant scholar fell prey to an error. 
He worked his way through all die layers of Troy until hr came to the lowed* 
Then, while nurtnuging about in the past, he came upon some fortifications* 
the mins of a very ancient dty which had been burnt down, and immense 
treasures of gold and jewellery. Schliemann dubbed diis find 'the treasure of 
Priam 1 , (The o^Jlettion was almost completely destroyed iu Berlin during 
the list war.) Schlkmaun believed that lie had discovered Homeric Troy* 
but lib city belonged to a omdi earlier period. In fact, of course, he hxtl 
found Troy. His only error lay in mistaking which layer lie was dealing 
with* Astonishing as it may seem* Sddinuann had dug down past Homer * 
Troy (Vila), for die gold and silver and the mined pakrcc which lie found 
belonged to Troy Ik destroyed about 2200 n.C. However* he had gainnl 
his mam objective. He Ltd found out where the legendary dry had been 
deeping its mtlletuua! sleep. It was only shortly before his death that 
SeMiemann realized his error* but by that time it was coo kte for him to 
start digging again. 

Before he took leave of ids fascinating lift, Sebbemann earned out 
excavations at Mycenae, Illiaca and Grthomenos. He unearthed a portion 
of Tirym and intended to excavate tlie palace of Minos in Crete. But 011c 
lifetime was not long enough* and Sehlienuun had to leave it to others to 
complete the projects which he had started or planned. 

Schhcmarui's closest associate was Wilhelm Dftrpfcld, the brilliant archae¬ 
ologist who only died in 1940, at the age of eighty-six, L was Dorpfdd who 
excavated Old Olympia and Pcrgaxmim, and be carried on S cbBtmatd i 9 
work ar liissarhk with such perseverance that Troy came to lift under hi* 
hands stone by stone. Tills gifted man was the author of a theory- of method 
in excavation wliich is used by archaeologists all over the world today. He 
was an architect, and could form such an accurate mental picture of whatever 
the earth did not immediately disclose that subsequent excavations always 
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proved him right. Dorpfidd wanted to bv linked u [th Greece even in deaths 
and Itc Ins. hunciJ in his own plot of ground of Lenkas, the plane which he 
tdcerififld with liluna. 

ScUicmaim was buried in Athens, which was equally appropriate, for it 
was he who proved what had for comities only been dimly suspected; chat 
Troy and the heroic epic called the fluid were not merely the products of 
Homer's wild imaguzadon. They really existed in term* of stone and gold, 
flesh and blood. 
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A^mcfUrum r n|J| nlklfi, Atld in iht± Hmi'K tllT ilHEI Ul WCtfU hhi UT y My- 

esiuf WkJ HOI jiUl legtrtd, IHC Tirym were tno£imjion_ The whole jinchburorY of&ttCC, 
ith iti Iffgrrjdary fi^um iwJ Hermetic due*, a bon^ lIluj up iione by none. |e «ai all mjr 


H IS TOFT is the written past ft is tied to paper, metal and stone. Ec 
takes m back only as fittf as writings and msoiptiojns exist to tell ns 
of human activity on earth, 

Yet tilt greater part of humanity's past lies in times when there was no 
writing, only verbal tradition. It is these imemunablc ages without written 
records or firm dates which w h e call prchiHory, They are die periods of 
time w hich precede our written sources of historical information. Only the 
ground can tell us what liappcncd during those rimes, anti the true historians 
of preliistory arc field archaeologists. 

Techniques of investigation have now reached die stage where a single 
fragment of pottery, the particular way in which a stone lias been flaked, 
the hones of a li ttle bird, or even d ie radio-carbon method (C„) evolved by 
Professor Libby of Chicago, cm often give its a p retry accurate idea of dates. 
Investigators of die ground arr die ‘criminologists 1 of the good and — far 
more frequently — die evil deeds which men committed in distant tuna. 
Even the tiniest due can be enough for them to identify idigiom bdiefe. 
often of the strangest kmd H or superstitions, or various aspects of human 
aedviry — in. short, the deeds and misdeeds, large and smaiL which make up 
the period generally termed prehistory. 

The history of Greece as it is kno\vn to us from written evidence only 
covers a span of about 600 years. It begins witli the first Olympiad m 776 b.C* 
and ends in 133 n.C,, the date when Greece and Asia Minar became Roman 
provinces. 

Before this lies a very much more extensive period, embracing a span of 
approximately 3000 years, which is lost in a darkness only illuminated by 
legends, myths and heroic sagas which were passed on by word of mouth 
and nor written down until much later. 

Taking as a basis the materials used for man s most important tools and 
weapons, science has divided pitdmiory into the following main categories: 
the Stone (or Palaeolithic) Age, the Ceramic (or Neolithic) Age, the Bronze 
Age. and the Iron Age. At first men shaped their weapons and nr 1 piemen is 
out of stone, then they invented pottery' and learned how to bake day vessels 
and + finally, they discovered the application of metals and thor alloys Stone 
came before bronze and bronze before hgil Ic was die same die whole 
world over* 
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Greece does not appear to have been inhabited during the Palaeolithic Age, 
Achilles 5 native bud, fertile Thessaly. played a decisive role in bringing setden 
into die area, for during the Neolithic Age people arrived there from Asia 
Minor and made it ihcir permanent abode. The mrlirvt rivilizatfou in Greece 
is known, from in chief site of disco very in Thessaly, as ‘Scrido civilization'. 
It lasted from 3000 until iSo 0 fl,C, and expanded over the whole Greek area* 

Tire next immigrant inv-asiun came from the abode of Danubiau civilisa¬ 
tion in the Seven Hills region of Hungary, arriving in two waves. People 
liavc attempted on msutficicnt grounds to designate these irmni grants as 
JWfodndo-E uropeans. In reality, they only got as far as Thessaly. Their 
civilization is called the Din uni civilization' from die main site of its discovery. 
The second wave reached the northern Peloponncse. The remainder of 
Greece was at that time dominated by die Erst stages of an early Heihtlie 
ovilizati cm which roughly hsxsd from z$oo to 1400 a.n p and coincided with 
die transition to the age of metal. 

The two stages which follow arc only evolutionary stages, ami are known 
as Early Helbdtc II and III (2400-1900 B.C„) k They represent the link with 
the Bronze Age. In 1900 elc. a new race appeared from die north and 
devastated many settlements. There is reasonable justification for a&i lining 
that the)- were Indo-Europeans, but there is still no proof [hat they were already 
"Greek"/ proper Their arrival coincided with die beginning of the pre- 
Mycenaean Bronze Age (also termed Middle lielLuhc)^ The Cultural 
transition to the Late 1 fdladic period or Mycenaean Bronze Age followed 
about 1600 B.e. The appearance of the so-called war-chariot, however, 
a hpbi two-wheeled racing and fighting vehicle introduceJ into thu Near 
bait by the Indians at about the same time, is probably an indication dui a 
iiv-v race !sad arrived: tile Mycenaean Greeks to whom the heroes of M timer 
belonged. 

Mycenaean civilization, wliich was strongly influenced by Crete, was 
completely annihilated about 1200 b.c. by the so-called Aegean Migration. 
This racial cataclysm was undoubtedly connected with rhe greatest of all 
die prehistoric migrations, that of the Urn- field People — so termed by 
students ot prehistory because they cremated their dead and buried their 
remains in large urns. These units were then sunk mto the ground in regular 
cemeteries, forming the large um-fieids w hich are their authors* legacy to 
tu today, The great migration had its exit in Central Germany, and eventually 
led to an upheaval in almost every scat of dvilizatioa in die contemporary 
world One rice after another was set sit morion, a phenomenon which 
brought about, for instance, the total desrruction of dm Hittites as 2 great 
power m the Near East. Even Egypt became threatened by the convulsion, 
and it possible dui the Indian migration from die area between die 
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Caucasus and the Urah north of the Caspian Sea should also be linked with it. 
The whole of Greece was burped down hy these Invaders in 1200 ex. 
Some hundred years later, the Dorian Greeks roamed into the country in 
company ’ivith Illyrian tnbes. 

Two dries were pre-eminent during the Bronze Age of prehistoric Greece: 
Mycenae and TirynSi Both stood in the district of Argolis in the Pelo- 
ponnesc. Modem artdiacologisB might never have looked for dther of diem 
if Homer had not mentioned them in his Iliad* According to Homer, 
Mycenae was the stronghold of Agamemnon, the prince who besieged Troy. 

It had long been disputed whether Agamemnon was an historical character 
or only a legendary figure. Perhaps the worst sign of our rimes is a propensity 
to banish everything we cannot measure or count to die realm of myth, 
imagination or poetic fiction, Of course* ii is a trait which makes for 
scientific accuracy* but in giving it free rem we miss something of immense 
value. We miss reaiiria which cannot be measured, we have m> more 
respect for myths and no more affiniry with the real roots of life. Yet at 
one time, in an age when the dangerous art of writing and the even more 
dangerous art of printing were still unknown, words carried Weight. 

All die Greek myths originated in the Mycenaean period, a prehistoric 
era when men were forging bronze, a erne between itx?o and 2000 years 
before the birth of Christ. The work of archaeologists daring the past 
hundred years lias translated one legendary city and one mythological hero 
after another tirom shadowy existence into red icy. We know today dial 
Agamemnon* the man who besieged Troy, really existed- Alan J. B, Wacc 
dates him at about 1200 Homer gives us the names of Agamemnon i 
LuJirr, Atrem* and lift brother, Mctielaus. These men* too, must have bem 
iu then tie figures* 

Legend also tells m about Hefaclrt* whose descendants the Heraclides were 
the heroes of rhr Don an migration, the but major influx into Greece. He 
settled down -jx Tnyru in the service of the lord of Mycenae, his wicked unde 
Eurytlhcus, licnclcs was the strongest man 111 die whole of world history. 
At some period more than 3000 years ago, such a man must have existed* 
for a titanic figure like his could never have been pure invention. Even tn 
Roman times, schoolchildren were still told about the days of Heracles, 
or Hercules, a* they called him. Tt appears that Euryttheus of Mycenae was 
uneasy about luring such a strong retainer as Heracles virtually on hk 
doorstep, for the popular Jiero only lived nine miles away in neighbouring 
Hryns, Euryidtem accordingly set his nephew' twelve lasts, each one harder 
than the last, designed to put an end to turn. HeiacSci Labours eventually 
took him 10 the Strait* of Gibraltar, the gateway to the Atlantic which the 
anti cm? called 'The Pillars of Hemilct’. 
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It seemed that a dry which was Linked with names such is Euryidictii and 
Handles* Atrtus and Ag^icmuon* mint exist somewhere or other, but the 
place where the city was supposed to have stood was now occupted by an 
iiiugiufitamTookmg hdL Usidiscoufagcd, two Englishmen and a Turkish 
governor began to dig there. They were Lord Elgin, Lord Sligo and Vdi 
Paslia. These gentlemen were less concerned with digging up evidence of 
prehistory * however, than with finding sculptures, anuques and treasures 
which they could take away and turn into cash. 

Unlike them* Heinrich Sdilkiiunn was prompted by motives of respect 
far mythology and a belief in the truth of prehistoric traditions- He wa 
convinced that he could produce proof of the authenticity of Homer s 
descriptions In 187^ with the excavation of Troy already behind him. he 
starred trial diggings on die hill at Mycenae with die imemtoti of finding 
AgamcmntWs grave and the treasures of Atrtui It tvas a bold venture* 
much as if someone set out to dig up the treasure of the Hitching* today. 
When Srliiicmaim began serious excavation in t G76, he opened up a w hole 
new world for archaeology. He found live royal graves daring from die 
16 th century fi,C T , graves damaged only by the ravages of time but not 
by any human agency. They had neither been broken open nor plundered 
Schlkniann's excavations were costing him 100,000 gold marks a year by 
this time, but he blew only umi well how great and enduring a repuration 
he was whining- Ai lie himself wrote: T could not abandon the excavation? 
at Mycenae before I had dm roughly explored all the royal graves. I r is well 
known what a wonderful measure of success attended nn excavations- and 
how immense and remarkable were the treasure* with w hich 1 enriched the 
Greek nation. Far in the distant future, travellers from all quartets of the 
world wall still be flocking into the Greek capital to visit die Mycenaean 
Museum and marvel at and study the fruits of my disinterested labours. 
Between 1 "8 77 and 1878, the Greek archaeologist Stamafakes continued the 
work and found a six til grave, which he christened The grave of Agamemnon 
or die treasure of Arreus'. At the turn of the century a second Greek called 
Tsountaa followed in Heinrich Schlieitiamfs footsteps, and a fairly accurate 
picture of Mycenaean dvslrzariun began to rake shape. KeramopoulL ^ i £] d 
the German arttacologist Rodenwaldc aho set their spade* £0 the fail:, the 
British School at Athens worked on the hill from 1920 onwards, and, finally* 
die site was dug and explored by that gifted Bmidi archaeologist Alan J. B. 
Wace, she man who dearly recognised chat Mycenaean odmre between 
1400 and I2O0 B.c. was an early expressEon of the spirit of Greece, and who 
found the forty-two tablets in Linear B script. 

Archaeology thus shed light first on prehistory and then on people who bad 
actually left written record*. 
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The citadel at Mycenae was already occupied by mm in 500a n.c. — 5000 
yoa ago. Tlie 6rrt 'Greek 1 tribes appeared on the seme about zogo bx. 
Their arrival marked die beginning of the dry's go Urn age, Mycenae 
gradually established links with Crete and adopted the bland's custom*, 
babies, art, technical experience and script — in short, cveryllling which we 
know as civilization. Nevertheless, it was only after Crete's power had been 
broken and the mainland States were free to develop independently that 
Mycenae attained her greatest heights. In 13 jo s.c. the dty was cidaiged, 
and the legendary Cyclopean walls with their Lion Gate were built. Later 
Greek gencrariom did not think it possible thaE ordinary mortals could hive 
piled such massive blocks of stone on top of am another, and lu they 
ascribed dir work eo giants one-eyed Tuans whom rhey calkd Cyr/opj. or 
Yound-cyes\ The citadel of Tiryui was also surrounded by Cyclopean walls 
like these, Tfayns and Mycenae probably represent the very earliest large 
fortified towns in Europc- 

A whole chain of fortresses extended across the district of Argolis, from 
Turns via Nauplbt, Asuic, Mickey Argos and Prosymna to Mycenae, the 
brgese and strongest of them all. Hie majority of these sites exhihic traces 
of the violent spare of dcsmitnon which engulfed everything in 1100 bx + 
The fortresses were first pillaged and then burned down We do not know 
how long Mycenae remained unoccupied, but people were living there again 
sonar where between 1 ioq and 7JQ b.c. In 46S e.c. Mycenae w r as attacked by 
her jealous neighbour Argos and eventually razed to the ground When the 
Greek geographer Pausanm visited the site in the 2nd century auj„, he 
found it in ruins. And, remarkably enough, the site was never rebuilt but 
by buried under rubble, where it turned into an iiisignifrcaiii-liKiking hill 
like Tirynt or Tmy. 

It is aitonislung how many details of daily life become evident from graves. 
Tlie iix Mycenaean ihaft-graves of the nkh century b.c, cell the story of 
a whole civilization* The human skeletons by stretched out on thdr backs, 
must of them with then heads pointing towards the casr* that is EO say, 
looking westwards. The feces were covered by golden masks. They ate, as 
Hermann Ecngfson has pointed out, the first essays at portraiture in Europe. 
The skulls liad crumbled away, but die masks survived, and so we arc virtually 
able to look tnro the feces of the Mycenaean princes as they were during 
then Lftrimt They belong either to a Nordic or Meditcitaiican rare, and 
die varying beard-sty Irt ate clearly dhiiuguiihablr. Similar golden masks, 
dating from die 6th century ax., svere found at TrcbenishaJic in the 
Balkans. 

The shaft-graves of Mycenae contained rnimcmui fragments of gold-leaf 
scattered about above and below die skeletons. These bttlc pieces of gold-leaf 
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had. obviously been sewn on to the doth* which had once swathed theories. 
Weapons and implements lying beside the dead men included metal 
receptacles, day utensils* brcAst-plares, * worth* daggers, knives and dmeU. 
The graves were obviously family vaults, Gr ave IV con tamed the bodies ot 
five adults and two children, "die three corpses in Grave 01 were loaded 
with golden ornaments. Large golden crowns were lotmd on two ot the 
skulls. Thirty-five arrow-beads lay m a heap, and the corpses ot two babies 
were completely encased in gold. Ii wai evident dmt die children had been 
kid to rest with hiving care. 

The women of thr Mycenaean dyflfrafieri used ro set great store by 
cqsthcdcs, as their silver tweezm and little cosm eric jars and spoons go to 
prove, A send-circular ivory comb, ear-rings, ndtktS, finger-rings and 
thirty-seven golden buttons in, an alabaster bowl all indicate that a tccliiig 
forjewdtery and dainty little fashion accessories existed here j50O }Tars ago T 
However* it seems tliat the ladies of Mycenae seldom, if ever, looked at 
themselves in the mirror. One metal mirror was all tliat was found, and 
archaeologists arc even in doubt as to whether the object rally was a mirror 
at all. 

The men wore short aprons or a land of shore trousers. Nakedness was 
considered unseemly, and the women of die upper class wore long rl ionises 
and right, diorr-slerved jacket* which sometimes left die hreasta bare. We 
know ttotliing about footwear in the early and middle Bronze Age, tfvo* 
thnugh fragments of linen have managed ro remain preserved over this 
amazingly long lapse of tune. Among other dungs which tile graves yielded 
up were pieces of wood (mainly tmy fragments of cypress) , razors, a gaming- 
board* gaiter-fastenings, ItcImci-cicsR in gold, and a thousand articles of 
daily use. 

We know that the Myccnaeans were familiar with eagles* swallows, 
butterflies, die nautilus and the <*ctoptts. Sn-momten seem to have played 
a prominent role in their thought. The walls of their stone burial -places 
bore the earliest representations of a twv—wheeled war-chariot ever to be 
found in Hellas. Oxen, sheep, pigs, goals and donkeys were the principal 
domestic an finds, but chickens, ducks and geese wtrt also kept* a^d 
portrayals of hones arc frequently found, Jr appears that, then just as n ow, 
mm s most loyal companion was the dog. The rulers of those days mod to 
take their favourite dog with them into their graves, as canine skeletons 
indicate. 

The graves have disclosed a life of amazing diversity and ridmess. The 
heroes of antiquity arc tlirowitig ofl" :hdir shroud of dust* debns and ruins 
and a prehistoric world tour thousand vears old w hich had long ago entered 
the realm ot legend is coming to life once more, 
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1 Wt A tli Fm un i -|-i >i i p hi PontlD 4l S Lll 1 tllOQ WllELL he Tr] i mift l *nH ipyj? 
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G MEECt is a rocky pcj iim uhu akuomrteWand mainly barren. It standi 
cIict-lt, imignificanE, mull and rather forlorn in iu tonvr of the 
Mediterranean. Yec Greek history, die hiswny ofrimpeiKimula, forms 
the basis of Western dvilizatLnn* regardless of whether it n L ^fmed to a 
span of <ftx> yean, as the toiivcntfon used to be, or whether, a* die West 
cxcavatiaiw strongly suggest, ii i* assigned a span ofabout t JOo yean, 

The red history of Greece was always Assumed to have begun in 770 B.C.+ 
with the first Olympiad, It ended in 133 ».c* when the Greek world passed 
under Roman domination* In these 600 years the Greeks nude more 
conecTirrattd history chan any other race m die Western world, in the 
beginning was Greece: twenty centuries have lived off the fruit* of her 
experience. 

It was here that a little hand of men dethroned die blind and incalculable 
dcius of the East which had ruled die world for so many thousands of years. 
The Greeks fought dteir way through the tangled miseonoeptioits of oriental 
myth-logy to die conviction chat tile Universe has a pattern, and that by the 
exrfdse of reason man can comprehend ik The Greeks recognised the 
concept of virtue. The Greeks were die first mm \i* make sdentifu' truth 
the object of thought. Ii is the Greeks whom we have m thank for nur 
notions of freedom within the State and equality before the law; 2000 years 
have done nothing 10 pale the glory of this inexhaustible and amazing 
heritage. It ri dm bed-rock of remarkable historical vivacity* Am Yjftsncal 
civilization 1 existing at the very beginning of ah European thought, this 
spiritual marvel which was Greece* w hich must mil form die indispensable 
basis of any understanding of the present, whether today* tomorrow, or 
conn dess years hence when you and T have long since turned to dust and 
ashes. 

The Greeks passed on their store of knowledge to the Romani, and the 
Romans uni ted rht spiritual order of Greece with Christianit y* k is this 
unity which supports the edifice of Western rivilizaiiort — which is Western 
diribrauon, in fact, fi r without it we should plunge back two thousand 
years in time, 

!n die 2 nd millmniuin n.c. + w ave upon Wave of migrants invaded Greece. 
They were Indo-European mountain tribes who pushed farther and farther 
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southwards until they eventually reached and occupied the Pdoponnetc. 
The Aihjteaiu were followed by the Acolians and the Ionium, and finally 
by the Dorians, who settled in die Peluponnese, as well as on Crete, Rhodes 
and many other islands. The 'Dorian Migration 1 burst in on the ancient 
civilizations of the Muioaxu and Mycenaeans and swamped the Aducaas 
who had arrived some centuries earlier. 

The numerous Greek races never established a common capital, bui they 
nevertheless regarded themsdves as a single people and called everyone ebe 
barharoi, or foreigners. Despite all thdr differences, rise Greek races were 
united by a common language, common religious beliefs, the orade ar 
Delphi, a kind of league of nations (the Amphictyunk League), and chdr 
great national festivals: the Olympic, Isthmian. Neniean and Pythian, the 
most famous of winch were the Olympic games; All the tribes winch spoke 
Greek and were linked by Dclplti, the League and the Game*, called diem- 
sdves by die common name Hcllwts, and their country trklini. The name 
'Greeks' comes from Italy, where the first people to build a Greek city on 
Italian soil were probably the Gram The Lacm development of this name 
was Graea\ which was how our own word "Greeks' originated. 

The majority of historical works merely tell us about the amazing evolution 
of the Greek peoples, if we want to gee behind the secret of the immense 
ad turd achievements of Greece, however „ we must cry to identify the 
charaetcrisno of her two largest component races, the Dorians anil Ionian* 
'Hie Dorians were mountain people. Tin- Ionian* cann- from die *ca*coasti T 
The Dorians—as Sparta demonstrated— were a practical, hardy, conserve- 
rive, helpful and good-tiacured people. The Ionian! were probably more 
tciuparamental and imaginative. They were seafarers, merchants, 'cosmo- 
politam', and formed the intellectual side of di e blend. They travel led widely, 
they saw a great deal of the world and talked about then experiences* they 
were fcud of finery and they invented the drama. It was these two large 
and utterly different races which determined die ultimate destiny md success 
of Greece- They made as fortunate a combination aj Anglo-Saxon and Celt 
have done in the United Kingdom — the English and Scots of today. 

As rime went on, the Greeks founded calomel on the coasts of Asia Minor, 
in southern Italy and Sicily* and on the north mi shores of Africa. They even 
went as far as Gibraltar, significantly named the Titian of Hercules*. Tile 
[Lilian settlements of Tarentnm, Sybarh. Croton. Cumae and Neapolis were 
all Greek foundations, as were Syracuse in Sicily and Cyrcnc on the North 
African coast. Masulia (modem Marseilles) was also a Greek commercial 
centre. 

The Greeks 1 '^lothe^L^n:d , was not Hdhs or Greece, bur the paJtjr or city- 
Stare. Greece w*as split up uieo hundreds of such political microcosms. The 
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rity-States passed through four pFi^ci of evolution. They began by being 
monarchies, but the kings gradually disappeared, until in the fidi and 
7th centuries ra-C- they had ceased to exist, Monarchy was replaced by 
oligarchy, or 'government by die few’, Oligarchy in its turn gave way to 
tyranny. One n>cial group or another was always discontented, and a tyrant 
rose to power on the strength of his 'programme*. When he had broken 
every one of his promises, he was overthrown (normally assassinated), and 
h w as then the people's rum; a "democracy* or 'government by the people* 
came into being, Greek history lias shown that tyranrtii or rule hy i tyrant 
was the surest precursor of democracy, and that a tyrant always came between 
oligarchy and democracy, 

"When the tyrant Risistratus died a natural death at Athens id 527 Q,o„ at a 
ripe old age. he tun Jed over the reins of government to his two sons* whose 
names w ere Hippias and Hipparchus. Hippiai. the elder, devoted himself to 
State affairs, and Hipparchus to poetry and amorous escapade*. 

There lived in A them ar thii time a beautiful young man called Harmodins, 
who was in love with a middle-class citizen by the name of Arisrogritoiu 
The course of these two Athenians' passionate friendship ran smooth until 
one day w hen royal Hipparchus rook 4 tancy to Harmodius" exceptional 
charms, Hannoduts sent him about his business, however, and told 
everything to hti friend Ansrogciroiu who immediately flew into a 
jealous rage. 

When Hippardius' overtures fud been rejected a second time, he decided 
CO wound hu idols feelings. It happened that the object of his passion had a 
young and virginal sister who bad been chosen to 'carry ihe basket' in the 
rchgiotis procession during die great Paftaciimara of 514 u.c. Hipparchus 
saw to it diat litis honourable privilege w as taken away from the young girl 
on die grounds that 'she was far too wicked for k'. This ituidt brought 
Hanuodim and bh friend Aristageifen to such a pitch of fury that they 
decided only to wait untd the day of ihc Pumhenaca before revenging them¬ 
selves on Hipparchus and overthrowing the tyranny, tr was an ideal occasion, 
amce no one could attend the festival armed without arousing su&pidozi. 
When the time camr h they fell upon Hipparchus in blind fury and stabbed 
him to death. 

Aristogciton managed to escape temporarily* although Harmodhii was 
killed on the spot. But if two tyrants arc in pow r er, and they are brothers to 
boot, there is liede point in only lulling one of them. An attempt on the life 
of Htppui, the elder brother, miscarried in the general ermfusioit. Hip pus 
now became cautions and uneasy. He had numerous Athenian! executed and 
tortured Amtogdnm to death. It b related that a giri called Leaena was also 
in love with the handsome Harmodms. The beautify) girl was subjected to 
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torture, bur ±hc would not reveal tbc names of [he other conspirators- 
Inslcad* die bit off her tongue and &par it in the fkccs of her captors. 

The rytant Mippias controlled the adpirniflTaririfl for another three ycafi 
until 510 b.c.,, when he was forced to abdicate. Closely courted* he 
managed to teach the n-mi of die Persian ting Daring and twenty yean 
later when he was 4 very old man, he had an opportunity of seeing the 
striking-power of democracy in action. From the Persian ranks* he watched 
his Athenian compatriots winning their victory at Marathon, Harmodiin' 
and Amtogciton's action became die Symbol of Athenian liberty. Gas- 
then es rook Adieus and gave her the first democratic government in world 
history. I hat was in die year 507 U-.C, From then on* dangerous individuals 
— t.r. men who exhibited any tendency tow^ards becoming demagogues or 
tyrants — emM bcradlcii. Any citizen whom a majority of at least ftxu votes 
declared to be dangerous was obliged ti-> leave die country tor mi years. 
People can their voces by scratching their names on pieces sii t by, Tim was 
'ostracism 1 , 1 system 2500 years old which might well come into fashion 
again sometime? 

Meanwhile* Sparta had grown into the most powerful military State in 
Greece* Still dinging to a primitive monarchical form of government 
prescribed in the strict legal code laid down by Lycurgus, she watched her 
democratic rival Athens with mounting jealousy. 

It was at about this time that the Greeks began to develop the ulenra which 
were to make them unique in the history of the world: sdoice and 
philosophy. 

Thales, the first Greek philosopher, was a dmen of Miletus. He won 
universal adminirion in Greece by predicting a vliLt eclipse for May aSth* 
585 dlc-* which duly occurred^ Thales believed that each tiny component of 
the world was alive* and that plants* metals and annuals were inhabited by 
an immoral soul just as human beings were. When he was oner asked what 
lie considered difticufr. Thales answered: *To know myself' And when he 
was asked what he considered easy, he replied: To give advice.* 

Pythagoras* who was bom on the bland of Simof, was a Greek pldln- 
sophcr T but lie lived torn sap J&.C. onwards at Croton in Italy. He is reported 
to have been the mast ardent sdemifii; investigator of all his curuariporaries. 
Tliis man became die focus of a sort of religious brotherhood at Goion 
devoted as much to philosophy as to a new moral order* Lt ]% worthy of POfc 
that* half a thousand years before the biixh of Christ* Pythagoras' most 
important precept was the immortality of the souL His amazing intellect was 
not directed towards mathematics and geometry alone- He abo- bid down 
mid for music* engaged in die study of harmony, and was an astronomer 
of repute. 
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Heraclitus was a recluse and a meditator, Tins plnlosophcr from Ephesus 
lived between 540 ami 475 b.c. He was possibly the founder of metaphysics, 
or the doctrine of die ultimate unity and coherence of ad life. To him* heat 
and cold, good and evil, day and nighty all formed a unity and were merely 
complementary halves of one and die same thing- Fire was die basic substance 
and rhythm the reason of the Universe, Heraclitus' lonely life, 1 m contempt 
for humanity 1 the profundity of Ids philosophy and his dark and oracular 
proiUTuncemrnts won iiim the name of ’the dark philosopher, while 
Democritus of Abdera in Thrace was ebrbtencd by the Greeks 'die laughing 
philosopher'. Dctnoaitm* genius gave birth to seventy-two works who*e 
subjects included atomic science and cosmology, the origins of die Universe* 
the soul feeling, cdlivs. luatl theology* He believed fh.i! die ufipcr air was 
inhabited by beings composed of the finest atoms* being* who were much 
less susceptible to decay dim human beings, but nevertheless mortal. 
Democritus lived about 450 u.c. 

The poet Anacreon was bom in S<Sj B r c. at Teos ? an Ionian dty on die 
coast of Asia Minor- He was a bon vivtux who went through life in 2 state 
t)f perrmnem L^xid luUTiour, much as Li(j-tsc did in China. He wis fond of 
wine, gift** boys, good food and singing. Although. — or perhaps because — 
he indulged in every conceivable esters. he was reputed by lSlc Greeks to 
have reached the age of eighty-five. He often got drank, and his poems 
reflect their author's tipsy joviality, We only possess 2 few fragments of 
his five lyrical wmrks, HLs headstone bare the legend: ‘O Vine, wax full and 
ripe over AmcttonU grave: 1 

The Greeks* greatest poetess w as Sappho, who was bom in about 6 $5 h.c. 
on Lesbos, the bland of wine and flowers. She si said to have composed 
nine books of poems, epigrams and elegiac verse* but until recent]y her 
compositions were only known n> us from quotation* in ancient authors. 
Tl is only in the last fifty years that papyrus rolls have been found in Egypt 
which bear authentic texts of Sappho*! works. Fragments of these rolls are 
now in Oxford, llcrim, London* Florence, Halle and Graz. 

Sappho was one of the great lovers of history. But she lived for tile love 
of other?, and was perhaps rhe first anJ last woman in Europe to keep aloof 
from men, devote herself entirely to the service of Aplirodite, the dispenser 
of love, anJ at die same 11 me to iixuncwtalibse that love in verse, Shr wav at 
once priestess and poetess- On Lesbos, young gifts were enrolled in societies 
in preparation for marriage. The members of these sacred societies were 
called thfasoi They worshipped Aphrodite* prepared future brides for 
marriage* saw to their inwroetbr^ and fostered all the fine aro* including 
mmte* singing and choral dances. These societies were rnsrimucs of conduct 
and deportment, "charm school]', in fact. There were several such girls 1 
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societies at Mytilcne* the capital of Lesbos, and Sappho directed the mmc 
important of them. She won a world-wide reputation and attracted gltk 
from ail quarters because, in spite of all the nuscakcn vilification* of later 
centuries, she was the greatest and most dedicated educator of girls in history. 
And in her devotion to the icfuicnioit and education of young girls die 
was realJy the first to hear (he cross and experience die ecstasy winch is die 
lot of alJ women teachers. She saw the eternal failings of humanity and 
knew how to forgive diem. She worried and grieved, yearned and prayed. 
She was patient, gentle in her reprimand*, and ever ready to console. She 
saw her girls come, only to go again for ever. She alone remained solitary 
and unfid filled, yet she was always moved and fascinated by the lives ot 
others. She drained her cup of bitterness to the dreg^ of deadly resignation. 

The famous Greet geographer Strabo (63 b.c.-a.d. sy) said nf Sappho: 
‘There 1 % to our knowledge, no ocher poetess in die long ages of history 
to equal iter/ Plato called her *thc tenth Muse". On her death at Myulme 
die was accorded the honour of a hcroh burial, The Ml 's work of this great 
woman is fragmentary and shattered by time. The verses of 4 pure, gently 
laughing Sappho", as the contemporary Greek poet Alcaeus called lief, will 
never be known to us in rhrir entirety. She must remain silent- Yet our own 
era. which mists nobody and is disinclined to bdieve in anything, lias once 
more taken Sapphos sby love and perfect piety, her secret life of dream* and 
visions, her whole fragile frame which yearned for eternal fove and goodness, 
and burned it on a great funeral pyre of abuse and utisrcpreseniaLium In 
a. ix 1073, Sapph fs poems were publicly committed to the flames by the 
Clnirdi at Rome and CorntammopSc. It was not until 1^97 that Grenfell 
and Hunt discovered same burial-shrouds made of papier tnidu? at Qxyrhyu- 
cluii in Egypt* This material was composed of aiiriein rolls of papyrus, and 
on them were the texts of some of Sappho's poems. 

With the spirit anti statecraft of Greece well on the way to achieving 
immortality, ominous storm-clouds began ro gather in the ease, Persia, the 
grear Asian power of the day, had noticed die awakening of the free peoples 
of Greece, for Athens had been sending aid to the oppressed Greeks in Asia 
Minor. The wars between Persia and Greece formed a dramatic climax in 
the conflict between the two great contemporary world-pow ers and dutir 

ways of Hfe 

Neither sympathy nor understanding existed between die peoples of 
Greece and Persia. The Greeks' successful repulse of the Persian invasions 
under Dans and Amphemes in 490 b.c. were simply victories of the better 
moral cause, or so it appeared to the Greeks, They felt that tilt subjects of 
a dictator mini ultimately prove inferior to the citizens of free Stales- The 
Persians foug h t under compulsion, the Greeks out of conviction. 
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Tile battles of Marath on* Thermopylae* Salami*. Platara and Morale wen: 
cunresB between the Persian giant md die Greek midget. In die cud the 
midget won. Why? Became his morale was higher than the giant's, 

Germany 5 * great classical scholar Ulrich volt WlLimo witz-Midl ctkdoffF 
wrote? The days of Marathon and SaUinu decided wh^ dc epochs. They 
determined for the moment and for perpetuity that there was to be an 
individual European culture and a political and soda! system at once superior 
to and unlike any which the East—its Aryans and ns Semites included— had 
ever possessed/ 

I went to sec the brilliant old man shortly before his death. He was very 
weak* and one of his shoulders hung down slightly. 'You know/ he said, 
'they draw a very sharp distinction ihew days between those who work 
witli their {lands and those who work with then brains. But do you know 
why my diotildrr is so crooked i w He gestured towards his filing-cabinet, 
Tve made this movement £.000,000 rimes, 111 a fart, Eve worked it out/ 


THAT IS WHAT EARTHLY IMMORTALITY 

MEANS 


+ - thjT our of the ipa of civtlLuuoD be drsiipuitil by the fume of Pc field Mai of 

kj^h ow tsve* U ' Ijnprt*! lvk Jtrafcr. 

H e wH the greatest Creek statesman, one of the first flesh and blood 
personalities vn uppear an die stage of European history. and the 
fi Hinder of Athens 1 importance in world history. Gifted to a degree 
where his wisdom became foolhardy and bordered on liigh treason* 
Themmodes v* as indifferent to die mcam he employed. He bad an unusually 
flexible mind* No one before him had ever rendered Athens met great 
services, and no our before him had ever been 50 determined to extract due 
payment foe them. He was considered self-seeking, avaricious incalculable 
and unapproachable- Even as a young man lie was so eager for hmc tliat 
after the baidc of Marathon he went around lost in melancholy thought 
during die day and was unable to deep at night* When friends asked Itim 
what was wrong* lie replied that he could not stop brooding about the 
reputation MilniJcs liad won by Iiii victory. 

Tlicmistocld was probably bom in $14 B.C.* but ahmwt nothing is known 
about his early yean. Later, however, lie elbowed his way ruthlessly into 
power. He had certain ideas, and he was determined to carry them out. 
Ail Greece could see the danger which threatened* the vast resources at 
Persia* s disposal, and the way the mighty Persian armies and fleets were 
rolling on relentlessly out of the east. Only Thrmistocks knew what had to 
be done. Only he devised any effective counter-measures. He talked the 
Adi emails into building two hundred ships, fortifying then harbour* and 
erecting higher walk He decreed that Athens should exert all her energies 
in becoming a naval power, And so die Piraeus became a naval station* 
Adieus a naval power, and Thcmistocla the first statesman of Greece- 
Athenian merdunt-shijtt sailed off all over die known world, to Asia in 
die cast and as fit as the Pillars of Hercules in the west. The dry's coffers 
began to fill with gold. Even women and children worked on the new" walk 
for every mmuic was precious. Huge quays and massive granaries arose, 
together with ship-yards and the first dry-docks in die world. 

The Spamtes watched the growing strength of Athens with mixed 
emotions* for Athens an I Sparta were rivals. However, Thembtoclean 
diplomacy proved more than a match for Spartan envy, li was Tbenu- 
itndei who won the le-a-battfc at Salaink When the immense Persian ticet 
appeared off the coast like some inevitable storm, Thenjistocks ordered 
every citben 10 collect bis possession! and lake to the diips, Everyone who 
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Could bear anus had in report For service with the fleet. The Dclpliic oracle 
had prophesied that all was lost In desperation, the Athenians consulted it 
for the East time. It replied tliai Athens diuLiLl lake refuge behind wooden 
walls* Theimstodcs, never ar a loss, had ati immediate interpretation ready- 
tiie wooden walls were ships. The whole of Athens must go on board. 
Thousands of Athenians abandoned that homes, leaving the Persians free 
to land and bum the Acropolis with its temples and sacred trees* 

Leopold von Rankc + die great Gentian bstorimu believes that in adopting 
chi* course of action Thcmistoclcs made one of die greatest military decisions 
of all time, lie compares the evacuation of Athens with the burning of 
Moscow h winch forced Napoleon to rura hack. 

The Persian king, Xerxes* had a throne set up on the dilf* ov erl o oking 
the Bay of 5akurti% from which vantage-pomr he hoped to watch the hemic 
deeds of his victorious seamen. He wanted to ice with his own eyes the 
final blow being struck against Hellas, the sinking of rise Greek fleet; and the 
victory of his own Phoenician ships. But tire immense Persian fleet could 
not dcfdoy properly in the narrow- gulf It fell into disorder and confusion* 
and die day wxs lose 

Although die Greeks began by showering Thcmistodcs with honours 
after bis victory at Salami*, they hict started to have their doubts about him* 
ft was the Sprain, Athens 1 greatest rivals* who Anally managed 10 discredit 
thestateiman. They discovered that their ruler Pausamas had been conduc¬ 
ting a clandestine correspondence with the Persians, and alleged that 
Theznisiodci was also involved in a conspiracy with the Persian king. 
The information was pined on to the Athenians, and a warrant was issued 
for Thenustoclcf arrest. That was how the Spartans revenged themselves 
on the great Athenian wall-builder. As for their own ruler PaujOnias, they 
incarcerated him ill the temple of Athena Chaleukoi and left him there to 
starve to death, 

Themistodcrs tied to Alia Minor and informed Artaxcrxra* the son of 
Xerxes, that lie was being persecuted by die Greeks B on account of his 
friendship for the Persians'. The oriental ting admired Ilicmistodes' stiarp- 
wittednoss (hr had learned Persian in die meanwhile)* consented to receive 
him, and rn^dc hurt prince of numerous dries in Asia Minor. Thmistodes 
promised die Persian king that he would help him to conquer the whole of 
Greece* both fat an advisory and a practical capacity. He was obviously 
never able to refrain from plotting new intrigues* However, before lie could 
realize his find pirns for revenging himself on Ins native country, he died at 
Magnesia in 4^9 &*C- 

Thenuscodcs w^s sixty-five years old when he died, and an object of 
admiration and hatred throughout rhe pMeditcrranean w orld. The inhabitants 
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of Magnesia deified him and elected a magmficenc memorial in !tis honour 
The Greeks forbade bis body to be buried in ins native soil, but in ends 
secretly brought Jiis remains home to Attica, and his grave at the Piraeus 
was later decorated and honoured. 

The Athenian historian Thucydides, writing approximately forty years 
after Tbemistodes* death, considered that he merited far more praise clou 
any of Ins contemporaries. He could reach swift decisions when faced by 
sudden disaster, he possessed die gift of accurately forecasting events* and 
Ills judgment, even in spheres where he had no direct experience, was 
extremely sound. Thucydides also opines shat Thcfiusiocles poisoned himself 
because lie found that he could not keep bis promise to die Persian king to 
overthrow Greece. Thucydides was a Greek, and it is imdersiandablc that 
he was. not over-eager to mourn ThcniLsfodes as a ' Pcr&ophilc' t despite die 
great admiration which he accorded him as the victor of Salanus. k is more 
probable, however. rliar die founder of the Greek navy died a natural death 
b luxurious surroundings. 

Teachers tan exert a very great influence on the development of their 
pupils, but die mental constitution of the pupil is often quite as important 
in dm respect as Ids instructor's. The Greek phiTmflptwrr Anaxagoras, who 
wai Isom about 500 B,c., had a pupil who bore out the truth of this 
statement to a signal degree* Anaxagoras offered him some extremely good 
advice which could well prove of great value in our own day. 

We all know that fear is the ball and chain which each of its drags along 
w ith him throughout life, Anaxagoras taught his pupil that the things which 
fill us with apprehension for the future are all really quite natural events and 
developments. We should therefore fear them as litde as we do Narurc, 
and never allow anything to disrupt out peace of mind. The pupil in 
question was Pericles, He took this precept to heart at an early age, and that 
was why he grew into a man who was free from superstition, fice from fear, 
and fairly free from doubt. It is not surprising that someone who followed 
the great philosopher's teachings so faithfully soon reached the top of the 
political ladder, Pericles was a democrat, and he regarded denfVx, die people, 
as in entity for whose assent and uiiticistanding a continual battle should be 
w aged, lc was no easy task tn guide and influence the people of Ailicas. 
Thncydide$ says that Pericles was never followed by die mosses, but they by 
him. Power was veered in the people, bur Pericles guided the assembly in 
such a w ay dial the power of the people became the basis of his own 
authority. It was a brilliant example of cooperation between nation and 
individual which has scarcely ever been equalled in the whole course of 
world history. 

Pend a knew no other rood than that which led from his house to die 
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assembly, tv here hr (poke better tinm any man had June before him. Ic was 
Iiis cddUC prayer litat no unseemly word should ever escape Ilia bps. He 
never indulged in temperamental outburst* or exhibited any tigm of agitar 
tion, He must have been the Churchill of his day, a brilliant parliamentarian 
who ignored abuse and msuhs and steadfastly resisted any temptation to 
digress. Lt was he who presided over the ten strategy or generals who were 
die highest officials in the administration. He was responsible for die 
maintenance of public order within the city- 5 rate, he Iiad to conduct public 
festival*, which was very important,, and — which was even more important 
— he controlled the public purse. 

Like Theniistodcs before him, Pericles realized tint sear-power was worth 
more iu Athens than buiJ-j^wer, and that a permanently mobilized fleet 
w as indispensable to her secuncy. 

Under Pericles, the plastic airs reached a zenith which they never attained 
in Greece either before or subsequently. The Acropolis or citadel of Athens 
which the Persians had destroyed was rebuilt during his time, 

A miraculous budding arose on the Acropolis between 447 and 437 u,c^ 
under die direction of Callicrates and Icnirns, It w as die Parthenon, the 
great new marble temple for ‘Athena Parthenon', the tutelary goddess of 
Athens This temple is probably the finest piece of architecture which the 
European art of boiiiiijsu has ever produced. 1 lie horizontal hues of its 
stepped substructure were intentionally given a slight upward curve in the 
centre, to counteract an optical illusion which would otherwise love made 
diem ran 1 slightly sunken. Again, the Parthenon's pillars were not perpen¬ 
dicular, btlt leaned towards the centre! since perpendicular pillars would have 
looked as though they were slanting outwards. In 438 &.C. a colossal statue 
of the goddest Athena, nearly forty feet high, was installed in the temple** 
main hall It was a work in wood, gold and ivory by the sculptor Phddiis; 
$73 years laicr, after the bunting of all heathen cults by Emperor 
Theodosius If the statue was brought to Gomtantmople. That was in a.d. 
435. Since then, it lias disappeared without trace. The sculptural ornamenta¬ 
tion of the Parthenon was executed by sculptors from every studio in A dims 
working under the direction of Pbcktbtt- The Greeks used to hold important 
national festivals at Olympia, Delphi, Neiuca and on the Isthmus, and 
Alliens had her own festival* the Panaihcnaex which took place every four 
years. Tins Attic national festival became an event of world renown, and ic 
was the cacmutikl procession of the Panadicnara which formed the theme 
of the Parthenon’s frieze. It was originally 525 feet long, hut only a portion 
of the narrow western side survives b situ. The greater pan of the frieze, 
together with most of the remaining sculptures, was dismantled and brought 
10 London in 1U16 by Lord Elgin. It is now in the British Museum. 
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The Eredithcum on die Acropolis was named after King Ercchdicuv At 
one rime there were several shrines on the site of this andent royal prince; 
Athena's sacred olive-tree, die pbcc where Poseidon split die rocks die 
tomb of King Cceroj^ and alurs to Athena, Poseidon, ;uid Fftcluhcrm 
liin-ysrlf It wa* Peridcs idea to bring all these holy places within the confines 
of a singk building, the Efech theiins but his plan was only carped out after 
his death. between 421 aid 406 n.c T 

Pericles was also rapunabk for initiating die Propybea, the large gateway 
which formed the entrance and western facade of the Acropolis, lie 
entrusted its building to bis architect Mnesicks* and it has served as a model 
for all forms of gatc-conaGmetion until very recent rimes. 

North-west of die Acropolis on the market hill arose the Thcscum, a 
dmne dedicated ro Hephaestus which was mistakenly regarded in earlier 
times ai being the tempte ofThem - hence its name. It is die best preserved 
temple in Greece. To die south-east, at the foot of the citadel, the Odeum 
w as erected. Tills concern bail was considered the loveliest building designed 
for musical performances w hkh die Greek cult of Dionysus possessed. The 
Odeum waii excavated, but only its foundations had survived. 

Tli t Athenians, like all the members of die Am c League, made great 
financial sacrifices Lit order to pay for die building of die sc dirincs. Building 
costs which have been preserved for us chiselled jn stone tell us that the 
Parthenon done cost 469 rrienn, or about £lSq,oOo - link enough to pay 
for such a mdy eternal work. 

Our expressions ^gyrniiaaiiuif, ‘Syecum* and H academy* all originated in 
Greece, Under Pencks, insriturions like these* which were dedicated to the 
mental and physical training of youth, grew up stone by stone on the barroi 
toil of Athens, They blazed an educational trail for the whole of Western 
dr illation, The menial energy with which Pericles set about turning Athens 
intp a cultural centre cannot fad to excite our astonishment and admiration 
today. While other places in Greece soil irmnined large villages or towns, 
A them became a veritable metropolis, tiny though it was ui comparison 
with ■ mr large modem cine*, To remember this is only to foci an even greater 
respect for the numerous men of genius and talent who transformed Adieus 
into a cultural wonder of the world during die Peridean age. In the forefront 
ot all these enctuecfs and arrises stood Phtidbs, who created v> many glorious 
statues out of bronze. gold and ivory. He also supervised the progress oi 
building on die Acropolis, and most of the sculptural decoration in die 
Parthenon was his work or that of his pupil*, Pericles wanted \m buiMingv 
to outshine die palaces at Persepolis — another facet m the rivalry between 
Greece and Penn 

Tltc history books which we read at school only show is the many-sided 
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genius of Pericles painting him u5 a man of great ^df-cantiol, gravity md 
distrcricrtL In doing so, they neglect the htmrrn angle. Pericles' Erst marriage 
iocs not veem to (rave been coo happy, b had probably never occurred co 
iiiin that he might une day UU In love ’with a non-Athenian woman, for he 
was himself the sponsor of a law prohibiting marriages between Athenians 
and non-Athenians. On divorcing his fint wife, however, lie dime as Jus 
second a woman of Miletus called Aspasta. He was now a victim of his own 
law, for as a non*-Athenian die could never become his wife. It was only 
natural that tlie Athenians thould gossip unceasingly about his relationship 
with her. She was a foreigner* after all. and it may also be true that before 
her friendship wkh Pericles* Aspasaa Itad pursued a rather durqnicable career 
ju madame tu a Litre establishment of heracrac* Tile sc hcnicrac were girls 
without: any family life, but often of great ipcdlcctual attainments. 

A^pashi wai -i bcaudiul and cultured wo rn ah. She opened a school of 
rhetoric and pMoiojAy* drew young girl*, women and men into her circle, 
and became such a focus of attention thai even the philosopher SoCrata 
dee fired he had learned the arc of speaking from her. Aspasia gathered 
around her alt, the major sdraidHS, artists and wbaLm of hrr day, not to 
incnrion the sophists, ‘these impudent innovator! who disputed the ancient 
beliefs. (Eduard Meyer*J 

The historian Herodotus the philosopher Anaxagoras of Clazomaiae* the 
most progressive town-planner in the contemporary world, Hippodamm of 
Miletus, ami its greatest sculptor Phcjdias, all belonged tu Fcridei and 
Aspaiia s drcic. as dtd the dramatist Eunpidcs, that earlicsc and huesc por¬ 
trayer of the soul of woman- He had met AspasLi in his youth and must hive 
learnt a great deal from the emancipated Ionian woman about die psychology 
of woman ami her social repression in Atnca_ lie wus therefore able* in 
contrast with his predecessors Aeschylus mid Sophocles, to deal for the first 
rime with die real nature of women's problems and to venture an authentic 
treatment of rclatkxuhip* between the sexes and [be theme of manta! hive, 
* Women arc the best things about wluch sac speaks least' [Thucydides}* 
and H Women had no share ffi Attic society* (Bengtsora). However. Aspa.ua 
die loman woman had set a new fashion in A than . "T he pad Cratinm called 
her a ‘sweetheart** while Aeschines tell* m of a catdoJealer. a wicked and 
despicable person, whose association with Aspxua transformed him into one 
of die must highly esteemed men m Athens. So world-wide did Aipariis 
reputation become that Cyrus die Younger, the pretender to the Persian 
throne, renamed liii favourite girl-friend Mdto after hefh 

The last two years of Periefef life lay in ihc shadow of die titanic struggle 
which has been r* 1 M ‘the Thirty Yean War of the ancient world*. This was 
the war between A diem and Spart** which bued from 431 until 404 me.* 
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and in which Spam lidd she upper hand. The true victor, however, was 3 
third party: the E*cr?iui Empire. 

In Thucydides, the great struggle found us Imtortan who for the fmr 
time treated history as ,1 science *n*>i ph jsaJit or jmusing, it is true’, as he 
lun-suSt wrote* but instead "reliable, profitable, ami of enduring utility'. 
Hegd went so far as m assert that Thucydides" work is the profit which 
humanity gabled out of the Peloponiicsian War. The w ar brought wtth \z 
such extensive upheavals and sudi frightful atrocities, disease and misery, 
thai front then on Greece withdrew- from else stage of world history and 
watched from die wings while Persia. Macedonia asul, finally, Italy, stepped 
forward into the bright footlights to play them part in the prc-Oirhtian 
evolution of mankind. The war was made more tragic by the face that neither 
Spam nor Athens wanted it. Sparta's population was decreasing at the time* 
and she feared fresh uprisings among her helots, or serfi. Her sources of 
economic and financial aid were none too ibradam, and her Peloponnesian 
League was less reliable than Athens" maritime Attic League, Ec is obvious 
that she did not go to war of her own volition. 

On the Athenian side. Pencks was equally reluctant to fight. No, die 
instigators of the war were dearly Corinth and lier associates, who could 
Dot tLiterate Athens* thriving world trade. Corinth brought in Sparta with 
Iter, and Pericles could not avoid a conflict without great humiliation to 
Athens. Such wine the immediate causes. The underlying reasons, however, 
were 10 be found in the impingement mi each other of A them" and Spam's 
expanding sphered of influence, and id the contrasting political systems of die 
two States, 

Ferities' object during the second year of this suicidal conflict bad become 
limited to the defence of the city of Athens. Since Spurra was the land-power 
and Athens commanded the sea, Pericles decided 10 sacrifice the open country 
to the enemy. He ordered the country-dwellers to abandon their farms and 
rake to the triangular area enclosed by the two long walls linking Athens 
with the Piraeus and FhakttttL As long as die Athenian fleet remained 
undefeated* this immense twin stronghold could never be successfully 
blockaded, since its only exposed side, the sea side* could not only be 
protected by naval forces, but also served os on ideal supply-line. A great 
migration began, 1 arkn with their goods and chattels, thousands of people 
ponied into Athens to lake refuge behind die walls. Many of them even 
dismantled their houses and dragged them into the safety of the triangular 
defence-zone. 

Then a face overtook A diem which no one could have foreseen. A plague- 
like epidemic suddenly broke out. The inhabitants of die Piraeus were the 
fine to be attacked by it. Tie exact nature of the disease is still in dispute 
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today. At all events, if began witli "high fever, redness and smarting of die 
eyes* j raw tliM p and a foul and foctid-und Sing bncith ^ The next symptoms 
were 'hoarseness, a racking cough, secretions of bile, great pain and 
convulsions* folio wed by 'abscesses on the abdomen, diarrhoea, exhaustion' 
and death. Many sufferers lost that limbs, tochers their eyes, and soil others 
their memories. All thee symptoms arc listed by Thucydides, The uck 
were in die grip of such high fever that they threw themselves headlong into 
cold water. Groups of desperate and tormented men threw thenudves into 
the watcr-ianiks, racked by unquenchable tluisi. The epidemic spread it 
lightning speed- There were mo many sick people to nurse, too many dead 
to bury. People were afraid of coming near those who had been attacked, 
and many households were completely wiped m it. It was hot, dial dreadful 
summer in the year 430 p,C, The huts were cramped* small and stifling. 
Corpses lay everywhere, and people in the last throes of disease tottered along 
the sirecers and thronged the fountains. In their tear* men turned into 
animals, made raids on other people's funeral pyres and Laid their own dead 
upon them, or threw them on to the first pyre whose flames caught their eye. 

Almost everyone succumbed to the temptation to have one last fling at 
life. No one was any longer ashamed to publicize his most secret lusts* 
indulge in a frenzy of sensuality, and hastily squander his money. No one 
feared the gods any longer, for they were sparing no one. and no one respected 
the law s other, tincc it seemed unlikely that anyone would live long enough 
to be punched for breaking them- Yet the court! went on sitting in spite of 
foe general panic, and the tLuly round of accusation and counters-vus-fo. Ml 
continued, even in dir free of imminent death- Dense clouds ol smoke from 
funeral pyres hung over the ecu Etc of die city day and night, and the pbgisc 
spread to the Athenian Heel. 

Curiously enough. Spim and the Fdoponnese remained unaffected by 
foe epidemic, although ehc Peloponnesians refused to take any more prisoner* 
and killed everyone who fell into their hands for fear of catching it. Equally 
curious ii the fact that during this time an epidemic was abo raging iu an 
unfejiCAvn place in Italy —dearly the same sickness winch had attacked 
Athens, This insignificant township was destined later to become master 
of all Greece, 1 b name was Remit 

What with a second Peloponnesian invasion, the fresh devastation it 
caused, the general hardships of war* and the particular hardships b rought by 
disease* the Athenians had now lapsed tmo a mood of apathetic despair. 
They began to sec Pcridcs as the me author of fodr frightful predicament. 
Had be nor advised them to go to war? Had hr nut described the risks as 
sight? Had he not underestimated foe Spartans* war^poteiitial e They 
murmured and grumbled and shook their fists at him. 
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For alt the danger, Pericles kept his head. He still bad some reserves of 
strength left He was still guided by hxt genius. Above all, he still Imd 
Asposia. He kissed and embraced her every day a* he left Ids house for the 
assembly „ as Plutarch tells us in Book 24 of his biography of Pericles. But the 
Athenians would not leave her alone. Cuimc dramatists poked fun at her.. 
Dirty jukes were ulsispcrcJ about her. In fact, die was even brought co 
trial tor alleged btrpiety and procuration, dtarges against which Peril'll 
defended Iter in person with inuring eloquence, As pash was acquitted, 
but from then an Pericles seemed to have lost something of his old 
inviolability, infallibility and powers of persuasion, The Athenians were 
really a most difficult stud critical people. They wore down nearly ah their 
great™ mm by their eternal intrigues, slanders and accusations. 

Since Phciuias was a friend of Penc!« and had many envious rivals, the 
next attempt 10 undermine Pen Jes* reputation took the form of A Saw -suit 
against die sculptor. lie was accused of having falsified certain costs in 
respect of his ^taiue of Athena. He was convicted, and died in prison. The 
Athenians 1 next victim was the philosopher Anaxagoras of Cfamnouc, who 
had ascribed the creation of the Universe not to dianc^ but to a sing In, pure* 
disinterested mind. He was charged with having propagated godless 
doctrines. Pericles defended Anaxagoras, bur hi* friend was convicted and 
had to pay a fine of j talents, or nearly jTiqoO* 

By now the people nf Athens were in uadi an embittered, unstable and 
desperate frame of mind that they were willing to lend an car to any kind 
of slander, and finally even the incorruptible Peridcs was convicted of 
embezzlement. He was re Sieved of his office in the autumn of 4 jo B.c. t after 
the irmbic summer of plague ■ lc teased to be a sftaitgns of Adieus How¬ 
ever, only one year passed before lie was reinstated, hi their hour of need, 
the Athenians realized that he was their ablest man* 'The people being 
whai they arc/ says Thucydides, + they made him strategy mice mote and 
entrusted him with the admirtistraritirt of all affairs/ Bui Pericles' strength 
was gone* The plague had robbed liim of hii wo sew. Mow it attacked 
him. The Black Death carried him off in the midst of hb labours, :n the year 
4Z9 P.C. 

That is what earthly immortality means/ Ranke wrote, "that one of the 
great ages of civilization be tlcsignated by his name. Men ofliigh standing 
can never be replaced/ 
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ALCIB1ADES, ATHENS' MOST DANGEROUS 

FRIEND 


T iiemistOcles was the greater Greek statesman* the savioui of 
Athene die victor of Salami*, ami the man who banished die Asiatic 
pen 1, Persia. Pericles was Athcrw’ greatest martcr-buildcr, an aristo¬ 
crat by Ihsnh ami nature* the ruosr brilliant Creek parlbmcFitarian, and die 
nun who gave tile gulden age of Greece its name, "die Pmdciii age". 
Aid blades was A thefts. 1 idol* Athens' Mephisrop Kelts, Adieu 1 seducer and 
Athens' destroyer. AH three men were impeached and betrayed by Athens* 
Pennies alone remained erne to himself and true to Athens, Themisiocla 
and Alciblades died on Persian soil, enemies of their native land. 

Alcibiades was nineteen years old when the Peloponnesian War broke out* 
By die time lie was murdered* Adieus had been decisively defeated by 
Spaita, There is a queer logic m die fact that Airibiades* death coincided 
with Athens' define* 

Aldbiaiics was an uncommonly handsome pmuiL Handsome as a child* 
handsome as a youth and handsome as a turn* he never lost his power to 
fascinate and endear himself to o thers. He combined a magnificent physique 
with an extraordinary number of faculties, both physical and mcotaL He 
had a lisp* yet the Athenians found everything about him dunning — even 
hn lisp, and the whole aty made a fetish of Lisping like him* 

He was passionate and impetuous, hot-blooded and ambitious. On one 
Eiccasion in liis childhood, when be was fighting a bigger boy, his opponent 
pushed him away. Saying: 'Shame on you, Alrihiadcd You bite like a 
woman.’ Young Aldhiodea* eyes fiashrtL 4 Likc a woman? 1 he said, ‘Like a 
lion, you mean!' On another occasion* wluai Aldbiades and Ins companions 
were playing dice in a narrow' alley' in Alliens, an approaching cart threatened 
co run the children over. 'Wait S' called Aldbiades to the driver, but die man 
paid tin attention While the other children rm olf in dismay, young 
Aldbudes calmly lay down in front of rhe cajn* his face to the cobble-stemes. 
Thc waggoner reined in tiard* dumbfounded by his audacity, just as the 
whole of Athens and the contemporary world were to be in later years. 

As a young man, Aldbiades weaned the Athenians from playing the flute* 
The flute stops up die mouth and voire. It distorts the lore/ said Athciw' 
young iiji.iL Fo a man, the Athenians slopped playing die flute. From then 
on* only the lyre way played. 

In hi* heart of ham. Aldbiades despised die Adamian*. Everyone loved 
him, but he loved only fwn people: himself and Socrates, ihe greatest Greek 
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pLUosopW- Everyone flattered the ynudi, everyone sought bis company 
and iiis friendship, everyone died to pamper iiim. for Isis part, however, he 
kepi hU rich and aristocratic admirers at arm + v length, took his meals wiih 
Socrates every day, practised wrestling with him, and shared his rent with 
him on. military campaigns. With everyone die he remained disdainful and 
reserved, 

Alabiadcs once received an invitrdoji to dine vrith an extremely wealthy 
man called Anytus, He declined ir. got drunk with some friends of his at 
home, and then decided to gu co Anvtus* house after all. When he entered 
die banqucting-Lill and saw the tables loaded With gold and Silver drinking- 
vessds, be ordered his slaves to take half of them away- Anytus' guests were 
Outraged, font AnyruS himself declared equably that Alcibsadcs bad behaved 
in a kind and sociable manner fie had only taken ltd:£ when lie Could have 
taken everything! 

Aldbiadev mad escapades knew no bound*. Tin: roily time he wept was 
when Socrates reproved him. If he tried to escape from Socrates, die old 
philosopher chaicd after him and caught him. Then he was ashamed and 
afraid, Socrates saved has pupil's life on two occasions, once on the campaign 
against Poridaca, and once at the bardo of Ddion. 

Fora while the young man lived at Pericles' bouse, 'When I was your age. 1 
Pericles told him, T Wis wiser/ ‘What a pity/ Aidbiadcs replied coolly, 
'that I never knew you at your bestf 

OtiLc, when Aldhiadcs adted a schoolmaster ifhe could borrow a copy ot 
Homer, and discovered that the man did not own one, be gave him a box 
on the cars, 

in return (or another box on tlie can, Aldbkdo received a wife. He 
punched Hipporkiem* a rich and highly respected Athenian, to win a bet lie 
he had made with some friends, The next morning lie knocked on the 
affronted man's door and announced that he was ready to be thrashed for 
what be had done. Tile rich man was so touched by this dot lie offered 
Alcibodes his daughter Hipparete*s hand in marriage. The worthy girl had 
nothing co laugh about. She was virtuous and loved her husband dearly, bur 
lie for liis part carried on such a lively association with the became of Athens 
that die eventually sought refuge in her brother's house. When Hippamc 
appeared before the magistrate to sue for divorce, Alabiadcs also turned up 
and, seizing her. carried her forcibly home across the market-place. From 
dim cmwards die stayed with him T morning herself with such crumbs of 
affociirot as he ddgited to bestow on her. She died of a broken heart soon 
afterwards. 

Alnbiad« owned a very large .md liandsome dog. He cut off its tail, 
whereupon everyone became angry and was sorry for the animal. 'GoodT 
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slid Aldbiaja. They’d find still worse things to »y about me otherwise/ 

Alohiadcs was a brilliant speaker, but since he insisted on selecting only 
the best woneb or expressions possible and they did not always occur to him 
immediately* ic often meant that he Iiad to stop shore and spt-Jid a moment 
in silent thought. He did so with a complete lade of embarrassment, dunking 
for a while in silence* and then continuing as eloquently as before. He was 
fond of horse* and owned a Urge number of chariota. He sent seven teams 
of liorto to the Olympic Games, a thing winch no rich ihad or king had 
ever done before. He not only won, but gained second and third places 
as well 

Even at the very start of Iris career. Aldbkdes had some powerful rivals. 
Principal among rlmrm was Nidas T a much older man who was regarded as 
the finest general Athens had. It was lie, so the Greeks thought* who had 
successfully terminated the war against Sparta, and the araimicc was termed 
a "Nicim peace 1 . This appellation was a source of constant annoyance to 
Aldbkdcs, and in Iris jealousy he derided to break the peace weary. He 
succeeded in doing so with brdliant success, of course* for the public assembly 
could always be relied on to applaud him, and every speech he made ended 
in his winning unanimous approval. 

There was i man living in Athens at till* rime whose fame rested on the 
fact that lie hated everyone and avoided friends and liangerv-an. Mis name 
was Timon, the same Timuii to whom no less a person dun Shakespeare 
gave the title-rule in one ofhis great plays. When Alribiades was walking 
home after Iris successful speech accompanied by an admiring crowd, Tmion 
the misanthrope accosted hum "It h good* my son/ he said venomously, 
4 that you arc becoming so important, because you will become great through 
the misfortunes of all these men here. 1 Some laughed and others were 
annoyed, but Times was right* 

The island of Sicily had been the object of all Athens' drams and aspira¬ 
tions even in die time of Pericles, Every city on the island was under die 
control of Syracuse. Well bowing how alluring and attractive a proposition 
Sicily was to the Athenians, Akihiadet advised them to send a great fleet to 
conquer die island. He painted a glowing picture of great prospects and 
brilliant incTcsses. Sicily was to be only the start. From rherc they could go 
on to conquer Carthage. Africa, Italy and the treasures of the wlmle western 
Mediterranean. Nirias cautioned the assembly and pointed our the diJtkuirin 
involved, but ir did nor rob the young men of their enthusiasm for Aldhrides, 
nor prevent them, when rhey were sitting together ar rhdr wresding-sdiooU* 
from wistfully drawing the outlines of Sicily in the sand Socrates, too* 
advised against die undertaking, and ii for the astronomer Melon (he was 
aba an aitriiloger}* Akibiadcs* crazy plans drove him ro such a pitch of fury 
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tluit tie seized a burning torch and set fire to hit own house. The Athenian 
probably regarded Akibiades as too headstrong and Ninas as ton cautious to 
Conduct tile campaign iinglc-handed. because they entrusted its leadership 
to them both, and added a third general to their number, a certain Lanudmj, 
whose advanced jgt bad detracted nothing from bis bold and Gcry spirits* 
That doin', the compete could proceed. 

All was ready for departure* when something happened winch was realty 
responsible for Adrais' suWtpcui defeat. 

The w orthy citizens believed in thdr gods* hi from of their houses and 
before the doors of their temples stood sacred name* called H&mse, llicy 
were merely stone pillars surmounted by a head, and were not exactly objects 
of beauty, hue the Athenians venerated them grciily. On the night of die 
"Adoitia 1 . a festival dedicated to Aphrodite and Adonis, the sacred none 
images were mutilated by an unknown baud* 

Since the Athenians were always inclined in such cases to suspect or accuse 
the most important men in their city, and since Akibiadbs mi rurally had 
enemies in Adras, the blame was laid on W and his cronies. Aldbiades 
ashed to be allowed to defend himselfi but Ids enemies knew that, if he once 
got an opportunity to speak, he would win his ease. They therefore declared 
tliar it would be pointless to bring the leader of a projected expedition before 
a court* Let Aldbiades sail away for rise rime being, they said. There would 
be rime enough to defend himself after the war was over. 

Aidhiadcs slid not like die idea of setting out under such a cloud ul sus¬ 
picion, but he received orders to embark, and 10 140 galleys weighed anchor. 
Her readied Italy, captured Rhegium and, crossing to Sicily* forced Catania 
to surrender. 

At this juncture* the Athenian* recalled AldbiaHrc to face a judicial intjuiry. 
Hi* enemies at Athens had no positive charges to bring against him, admit- 
icdly. but absence was always dangerous in fitch rircumstancei, and slander¬ 
ous rumour* about him were growing rite. A ship arrived to fetch him . 
The morale of the Greek soldiers in Sicily dropped abruptly, for they were 
well aware how tedious rhe campaign would become with Nicias in sole 
command. Once on board drip, Alabiadr* found out that the Athenians 
had already condemned him to dc-uh in gfamti<r, fie decided to show them 
dm- he was still very much alive, and so, when he readied Thum* he slipped 
ashore and w ent into hiding. Then he travelled ate ro® the Pdoponnese and 
sought asylum in Sparta, promising to help die Sputadi against Athens. I le 
advised them to send a general to Sicily to crush Athenian power there, la 
the meanwhile* he began to incite a direct war against Athens licrsclf. It 
was not long before he became an object of great respect and admiration 

IDlOUg tiir SplftJHi. 
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Alribtadcs wai a fine actor. His brilEian t intuition told Kim exactly bow to 
adapt himself to caeli new situation as it presented itself. Lib? in Sparta was 
simple, plain md frugal—'spartaLti', in fact. The pampered Alctbhde* hid 
hit hair sluvcd down to the scalp, bathed in told water, ale barley-bread, ajvd 
even acquired a taste for the SparmiW famous 'black blood-soup 1 , People 
could scarcely believe their eyes. They w'erre asremndetE to see the man who 
had once maintained the best chef and perfemier in Athene suddenly hving 
a more spartan life than the Spartans thcmscl ves, Ales blades enjoyed playing 
the pare There was no mask lie could not assume. Only one thing remained 
beyond kts powers; hecouJd not control his sezutmfity, His roving eye lighted 
upon Tunica* eJac wife of Agis, the Spartan ling. This Sparuu lucrok bad, 
it must be explained* been thrown out of hi^ wife's bedroom by an earth¬ 
quake, and the experience so unnerved him dm he did not touch her again 
lot ten month*, Aldbkdcs look advantage of TimaKi's enforced period of 
solitude to seduce her and, when the gave birth to a sou, there was no doubt 
about its fatherhood. Moreover, Tunaci herself was so much in love that 
she whispered to all her women friend* that the child* name should really 

be Alribiadei, 

Meanwhile the Athenians in Sicily had suffered a terrible defeat. What 
was more, AlcEbsades had managed to alienate the whole of Ionia from 
Athena, King Agts was doubly enraged* both by the great reputation Aid- 
biades was winning and by liis wife's adultery* Ahdbiadus' position Lti 
Sparta was no longer secure. He betook hiutsdf to die Persian satrap 
Timphetties, a feroctour barbarian who was greatly feared and cherished an 
unrivalled hatred of die Greeks. His new gttraTs dexterity and cunning 
appealed to hint, Akibiadcs now exerted all Ins eloquence and great powrn 
of persuasion In an attempt to indie the satrap against Sparta. Sunni ton- 
eon, fly he began to conspire with the council of the Four Hundred, the body 
which ruled Athens. 

The whole of Athens' naval power was at this time concentrated at Samos, 
where her fleet w t o$ engaged in cnislung defections among her allies and 
defending Greek possession*. Aldbiades joined thn Athenian fleet and 
eventually became commander of a naval squadron on the Hellespont. He 
defeated die Spartan navy mice at Abydm and twice at Gyricus, and con¬ 
quered Chakedon and Byzantium for Greece. By this time he was yearning 
tor Ills native land aiid h with all these victories bdiind him, he decided to 
show bis face in Athens once more. 

It waa a triumphal home-coming. All his ships were decorated with 
captured enemy shields. Yet Alohiades' heart thumped appreltemively and 
he did not dare leave his galley unit) Ids cousin and a large number of friends 
lud arrived to welcome liini. He was accompanied through the city by 
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loud and joyful cheers. The Athenians docked him with gar lands and held 
thdr children up to see the groat hero in his hour of triimipk An assembly of 
the people ww convened. With rears in his eyes, Akibiades described tile 
injustice be had suffered. The people presented him with golden crowm and 
elected him supreme commander of their bml- and sea-forces. 

Hut if ever a man. was undone because of his own feme, it was Alribi&dcs. 
People regarded him as infallible. It was thought at Athens that anything 
AleibLidcs set his liand to was bound to succeed. It only needed one failure 
How to destroy his halo once and for all 

The Spartans ordered out iheir fleet under die eotiunjuid of Lysandcr. 
Seeking an opportunity in levy fundi for the payment of bh seamen, Alci- 
biadcs temporarily landed over command of thr Greek fleer to a helmsman 
called Antioch us, vvitli strict injunctions not io engage die Spartans during 
his absence. Annochus disregarded this warning, however, and was defeated, 
losing his life in the process. Thanks to the Greek*' usual hekle-mindcxhiess, 
Alabiades immediately fell into disgrace again, People scarred do collect 
material for an indict mem, Alcibiades took to his heels once more. L.ysander 
surprised the Greek fleet at Aegespotami (405 fl.c,). besieged Athens, starved 
tile city out, and captured it. He burned all the Athenians' ships and Jiad the 
long wills dismantled. The destiny til Greece bad run ls course. Athens 
fell and Greece collapsed with her. She dragged all Hellas down into the 
ah™, 

Ai for Alribiadcs, he had qnce mote fallen between two stools. He could 
expect nothing mere from the Athenians. and m>w he had the Spartans to 
fear as well. Then he renicmbefed Thoimtoclei Had not Thcmistoclcs 
found asylum with the King of Persia in the evening of his days! Alribbdes 
decided to make his way to the tmiri of Artaxerxes. He travelled across 
Phrygia to see the Persian samp Pharnabazns, hoping to get a recommenda¬ 
tion to the Persian king. 

But Aldbiadcs was not the ton of nun the world leaves m peace. As long 
as he was alive, the Spartans could never feel that die conquest of Greece was 
complete. They were afraid of hmL They had defeated Atkins* yet they 
w er e still afraid of his genius. Hc loomed over then 1 b k e a mcnadng shadow. 
They feared him just as the English still feared Napoleon, even when hr was 
1 prisoner on St Helena, Lylander accordingly requested Phanulmut to 
have Akibiades done away wiih + 

Alcibiades probably had a presmtimeju of Ills approaching death, Living 
alone with hb mu tress, Timandra. he was troubled by a recurrent dream in 
w hich lie saw himself beheaded and Ids body burnt by Magacus ? the brother 
of Phariiabazm. 

The men who were detailed to kill Aldbiadei did nor dare tu tackle the 
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Odysseus of their age in hanJ-roJiaini combat, Instead, they iurraiuukd hii 
house and then *et it ablaze. Akibistdes hastily bundled clothing md rug* 
togethe r and threw them on to the flames. When the fire threatened to as¬ 
phyxiate liim t he wrapped Ills cloak about his left hand and* taking lus word 
in his nght 1 plunged out through the inferno. The barbarians gave ground. 
They slirattk back before the lone figure of the most dangerous man ui 
Greece* None of them dared to stop him or oppose him, but when hr had 
reached a distance they shot arrows and threw spears after liim. Aid- 
blades fell with bluod streaming from a dozen wounds* lie died in 404 fl-C.* 
when he was only thiny-sk years old. Tttnandra w rapped kb body in her 
own gal merits. 

in iliac moment, the power of Greece was broken once and for all. In 
that memientp the curtain fell on her glorious history. In that moment* the 
first world-power in Europe left tlic stage. 
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F ouw hundred and icvauy yean before die birdL of Cliriii a man was 
bam who embodied irnight, rrason, intellect; and morality to s degree 
unequalled in any man before him. He brought mankind closer by 
several hundred years both to true humanity and m God. Hus man was 
Heaven 4 * gift to the world. Heaven is very sparing with such gifts, however. 
It only bestows them once every thousand or two thousand years, 

Socrates' lather was called Sophronlscm. He was a sculptor and a good 
citizen, Hb mother's name was Fhaiimrcrc. She was a midwife by profa- 
si™, and probably a good-hearted person by nature. Both parents died a 
natural, final and krvocable death. 

Their son, on die other hand, came into conflict with the laws, was 
sentenced to death —and became immortal. 

Our sources of information about die life and activities of Socrates arc the 
Greek his tori aei Xtmophon and die Greek pliihytopher Fbm Since they were 
both about ferry-five years younger than Socrates,, their accounts, amhexitic 
ami apocryphal* were based upon personal contact with him over the last 
im or twelve yean oflii* life. 

Xenophon was a keen sportsman, a lajMUiwner and on officer. Bang an 
arumerstp he did not fed at home bi democratic Athens, so he went off to 
Petria ami took part in a campaign against ihc younger Cyrus, lie later 
fought for the Spartans and was on that account exiled from Athens, When 
he died m 354 nc P he left bcltind an extensive library of books of lit* awn 
JUitiiorsJup. They included a history of Greece; a work on the Spartan State; 
the Cytcp^id, a novel with a pcdagogic-aim-polidcil bias; the fenioLU 
Anabasis which described the march to Thrace made by ten thousand 
Greek mercenaries; a text-book on the dimes of a cavalry officer; a work on 
domestic science and die duties of a housewife; die Zbufurr; and four volumes 
ofmemrnn, the Apwmtmcmiumat** tu the latter, Xenophon defends Socrates 
against die charges levelled at him. The books at* tio literary mttTrrpkoes. 
They do not do justice to the philosopher, for they give us a small-scale 
picture of Socrates, whereas Plato brightens his itaiurc and enhances it. The 
truth is p of course, that Xenophon was-a man of only moderate talent, while 
Plato was one of the greatest thinkers m world history. 

Almost all Plato's work* are written m the form of dialogues anil, except 
in one of them, Socrates is always the chief protagonist. It is hard to distin¬ 
guish in Plato between imagination and actual experience,, but his portrayal 
of the philosopher b so realistic and convincing that he would lave been a 
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greater genius than Socrates if he had invented it all Like his great teacher^ 
Plato was always searching for a firm basis for thought. All bis prose world 
have survived. They form a gigantic edifice of human knowledge, as well as 
die finest memorial Socrates could ever hive been accorded. 

Socrattri huiudf never wrote. He knew a little about geometry and astron- 
oiiiy^ and may also have had a bent for sculpture. He was very far from 
despising the sciences, but he refused to undertake any research himself so 
that he could devote himself entirely to the ethics of mankind and the 
better mem of the individual He tried to Hecr dear of politic^ and ■iiicctss- 
fully managed to avoid bolding office under the State. Me averted that a 
public appointment would force him to compromise his convictions - and 
compromises were not for Socrates. He spent only one year* 406-40$ b.c., 
as a member of die council of the Pour Hundred at Athens. The man who 
wishes to fight for righteoiimcss, he said, must lead a private, not a public 
life. Tor it is certain, Athe n ians 'hat if) jiad taken part in public . affair s I 
should long ago liavc been d one away widi, and thus been of no more use 
either tr> you or to myself* 

The poets of Athens poked fun at Socrates* poverry in their comedies. Hr 
obviously cared nothing for personal property- It is probable tliat be only 
married Xanthippe, who bore him three sons, quite late in life- As so often 
happens, these offsprings of a genius were mere insignificant shadows of 
their titanic fin her, who had expended enough menu! energy for several 
i-t'iiLTiuuuL-, Tile hoi y due Socrates was henpecked and tliat Xanthippe was 
a shrew niiy n^i l>c- authentic, although Xenophon telh m time she iod a 
somewhat fiery disposition. On die other hand, it must be reflected tiut 
mar ried fife with Socrates as a husband could not have been all beer and 
skittles E Although Socrates was a good soldier (he took part in three 
campaigns},, his outward appearance item* to have been rather gnuesque. 
Small and rotund, with prominent eyes, a mub nose, wide nostrils and a 
large mouth, he was scarcely a beamy. Inwardly, however* 'this shrewdest 
and most until) gene man of the whole era", as Pluto described Inin, seethed 
and sparkled, shone and glowed with a mysterious fire. Ha self-control and 
powers of endurance were unrivalled. He had practised self-denial so assid¬ 
uously that he was well content W ith the very barest necessities of life. At 
the satire rime, he was no ascetic. He waslamiliar with the so-called pleasures 
of life even if 3 ui did not run alter them, and he could be 10 gay and witty 
when he was at a banquet or with friends that he was always the centre of 
ittmriou- He was firmly convinced that he was as imperfect as the nest 
man, but he considered it his god-given irussioti in life to serve his fellow- 
men by showing them the w ay to reason, and therefore to goodness. He was 
also --veil aware that his best method of winning people over was not to wag 
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his forefinger at them, bu r to gain thor foendskip and confidence. Moreover. 
he could sympathize with and led for the weak, the tngenuDiiA, and the 
mentally less well endowed. 

Socrates spent nearly all Ins life in the open air, in the streets and the 
niarkcE-pkce or at the gymnasium. He had no taste for country life, and 
left hi s native Athens as seldom as Kant Ilk Konigsberg- Soaates said of 
liimidf: 'I know that E do not know/ Wiled he was speaking with people 
who fancied they were wise, and had deduced by means of dear and logically 
conducted conversaoon* rhat they could offer no CCmvindng proof of their 
wiadom, he became more trim ever certain that he was wiser thm everybody 
eke. fltnee only he was cautious of liis igiKirartct, Knowledge — dot was to 
Socrates the supreme rliing T and lie was so utterly bound up in Jus missiou to 
explain i ts meaning to all men that any thing die seem cd of little importance. 
Poverty, spells of starvation, unkind laughter — he endured them all with the 
kune splendid equanimity* He was even willing to suffer death rather than 
betray his convictions. He never wore a shire or shoes, and his one coat served 
him all the year n>cmd_ He was completely utdcpctiJaic of die thousand- 
and-nne things which his rirdc of acquaintances found so important. Hn 
con tern petary Antiphon asserted that even a slave would run away us disgust 
if he were forced to live like Socrates, 

Socrates was a loyal and devoted son of his native Athens* a true patriot* 
and a man of uncommonly high personal coinage. Regardless of popular 
trends, etiquette, and public opinion, and uninfluenced by prevailing 
luihits of thought and action and the tigtis of the times, Socrates resolutely 
took tip his lone stand and taught that the only source of all coucepu atid ali 
ethical ideas was the human mind. Quite independent of the Old Testament 
prophets and their age-old perceptions, and to rally ignorant of the ^oJ- 
leckers <?f Mesopotamia and Canaan, he recognized that there were some 
things w r hich only God could understand* and that there existed a iingle 
divine intelligence winch operated in all things. One of the creations of this 
supreme inrelhgcnce, and related to the gods, was die human rmnd. And 
there was something clse p something mysterious which could only be sur¬ 
mised but not known* an invisible link between eh t human and the divine, a 
measure of w hich he could detect m himself his V. And there was some- 
dung still further, which gave him warning whenever he went astray; hu 
soul. Socrates firmly believed that the soul was immortal. Living 400 years 
before Christ, be led Greek thought a remarkably long way towards the New 
Testament, and it is no mere chance that otir Western civilization has ici 
roots both in Greece and in the Christian religion* for it was SiKfates who 
unwittingly Linked them together. 

Before Socrates, philosophy had been exclusively devoted ro the mvesciga- 
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bun of natural phenomena. Ever since his lime* pliilosophers have had to 
concern themselves with 'viitue*, with mins actions and conduct Socrates 
vnucthmg of % saini in this respect* tor lie strove not only to require 
knowledge hut also to employ it for purpose* of education, He taught that 
die only end of all study was the improvement of man, and be was die first 
to pluck philosophy out of the clouds and implant it in towns, house* and 
people* He became the founder of philosophical 'ethics' , which comes front 
the Greet word edutt, meaning disposition. morality anti character- 
Hu ring die lifetime of Socrates there flourished at Athens a school of 
philosophers who were the authors of an important intellectual movement 
called sophism* The Greek word sophistes means "man o ( wisdom*, and the 
sophists were itinerant feathers who went about giving instruction in return 
for high foes. Their kind of education wis thus available to the wealthier 
clasps only. They aught philosophy, literature* an, grammar, martin 
matin* astronomy and, above alL political science In this way they encour¬ 
aged specialization in individual sciences* and turned their pupils into men 
well qualified both for private and pub be careers, fn their opinion there was 
no such thing as absolute truth or absolute moral it}'. The sophists 1 teachings 
destroyed the tics which linked the Individual to religion and jocicry* and 
their in nstcnce on specialization finall y created a situadon almost as danger¬ 
ous as tliar whkh odsi* today. Egoism gained the upper hand, and people 
followed the precept: 'die means Justifies die end 1 , lie sophists taught their 
pupils to be able to argue for or against any proposition, Naturally enough, 
such an ability could aba be used to further the wrong cause, and in the end 
the sophists threatened to become the quite unintendonal authors of a univer¬ 
sal breakdown, in morality. Socrates recognized this danger and spiritedly 
went into action against the sophists. 

It should not be forgotten that during Socrates' lifetime Greece was mil 
worshipping her ancient demons* idols, gods and spirits. What was more, 
hri gods were endowed with extremely human add extremely unmoral 
chaiai'terbticSv Fabler and legends told iA the wildest lovc-ar&irs snd 
amorous sutriguei in Heaven* and Greece was a hot-bed of thriving Mystery* 
cults nind Eros^cults. The Athenian) 1 fury at the mutilaaon of their Hcrmie 
and the fact tbit Alribiadej' enemies chme that crime because its very hdn- 
OLimcss made it an ideal means of getting rid of him* proves bow deeply 
entrenched in her primitive polytheism Athens still was. Socrates was far in 
advance of hb rime. He publicly declared that the whole of Greet myth¬ 
ology was poetic ficnoEL Buttonholing every man he met, he demonstrated 
to him with inexorable logic that die only source of knowledge was a 
wholesome human intelligence, and that the only tiling superior to human 
knowledge was God, Socrates became the terror of the dty, only admired 
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and revered by a small number of adherents. He was mbundcfstood, He 
was laughed at. Aristophanes, rhe greatest comic dramatist of In? age* mis¬ 
represented die barefooted philosopher in his comedy Tht CfaitJs. Designed 
co show how Socrates was leading Athenian youth along the road to godless- 
ness and dishonesty* the play tells how a furious father makes up Ills mind to 
bum the philosopher* 

The Athenians could have tolerated all Socrates" irritating eccemtitittn if 
only he had not come out against the basic tenet of democracy* If moral 
knowledge meant good sense, as King Solomon taught in the Old Tcs&menr, 
then only the most sensible man should rule, and never live people. Perhaps 
it was just Socrates* bad luck to have lived ar a time when there was no 
administrator of superlative intelligence to be found. Aldbiades certainly 
did not correspond to this ideal. 

In the year 404 a.c. Sparta forced Athens to capitulate,, and the with of 
Athens were rased to the ground. Sparta had triumphed. 

Who was to blame? Who had occasioned it all/ 

Aldbbd«, 

And who was Akihbdcs? 

A pupil of Socrates, 

But who recalled Aid blades from exile! 

Cririas, And Critic one of the Thirty and due man who played Quisling 
to die Spartans in 404 B.C +r was abo a pupil of Socrates. 

In 403 Kti, a universal amnesty was declared* which meant that Socrates 
could no longer be indicted for anything which had occurred prior to that 
date. His indictment in 399 b.c. was therefore couched in very general 
terms! 'corrupting the young* scorning the old gods .uni worshipping new'. 

The prosecutor Melons was an msigmficant and rather obscure person, 
but behind the prosecution stood the influential figure of Any tin and the 
defeated, miserable people of Athens, apathetic prisoners of their ancient 
beliefs. Behind it, too, stood the whole of die ccmrempotary world. 
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T<W wi! fnai nit to death hwdkitJ? and ihcu go on ilttjKW fldt ywiT £unlwi God MI 

Ms lUfitry you aaotbcr/ S^-iTJilf\ m 35 *J il.C—|*S ito i 

J ust a* ^rear lovers only win parity and immortality in the memory 
of mankind when they have scaled their love with death* so it appears 
that before people will believe them, the world's great mural teaefcm 
must also sign their supreme desire with death — death by torture* at thr 
stake, in tin: arena, or on the cross. Socrates had to drink a cup of hcmhxk, 
the umbelliferous plant containing coniine, an alkaloid poison- Again, jus* 
as Greece was the pattern dll which our Western civilization has been 
modelled. v> the human fradry displayed in the market-place and street* ot 
Adieus has likewise sensed a* a pattern for succce<liug ages of mam Four 
hundred and thirty year* after Socrates' execution* the self-same cry Jang 
through the narrow setters of Jerusalem: H Cmdfy fomf And another J5^o 
years Later u was heard in Rouen: *To the stake with the witch!' 

Like Joan of Arc, Ssxratcs was executed for heresy. He w as a heathen in 
our sense of the word, of course, and the term heresy had nor yet been 
invented, but he was accused of not recognizing the gods which Athens 
w orshipped and serving others of hu own. What the prosecutors called 
‘other gods 1 were in fact the inner voice which Socrates obeyed, which 
spoke to him in dreams, and which he took for a divine message. He called 
this heavenly sign his daimoni&tt* The indJctmenc also referred to his having 
corrupted rhe young. If it were really Yomipring' to make virtue the supreme 
end of philosophy instead of mere natural sdcncc s then the prosecutors were 
right. But then prosecutors are always right — as long as the object of their 
accusations is still alive. Later on i the picture changes — in favour of truth. 
Death was the punishment demanded. The result of the trial was a verdict 
of guilty (by 2S1 votes to 220)* and a sentence of death (by }oo votes to 
20 t). In Plato famous Apology we have the full text of Socrates* deforce- He 
conducted it in such a manner dial fie virtually compelled his judges to find 
him guilty and at the same time demonstrated that they were in the wrong- 
It is quite untrue to say that Si?craies made no serious at temp t to defend 
himself because he was indifferent to whether he lived or died. It b true that 
be was seventy years old and that he had ‘completely lived hansel! uyt. as 
Ranke puts it, but that docs not mean that lie tamely mrtvndereiL He forced 
hu judges to condemn him despite hb innocence hi order to engrave Iris 
rciriungs on the hearts 01 men for all lime to come, and, by doing SQi he 
ranged himself among die great sanies of dm world, Socrates' speech, a* 
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Fkio has funded it on to m T is otic of the grandest and most moving vindies- 
tiens any lonely genius whose sole struggle was for a better world cotild 
ever have had. 

"And this is what will overthrow me* if I am overthrown: not Meletus, 
nor Anytus cither,, but the prejudice and envy of the multitude. They hive 
been die destruction of many good men before me, and I thud, that they will 
be so again - - / It is almost as though Socrates had a presentiment of Christ's 
coming. It is just this frankness of mine whidi makes me enemies, but thirls 
only 3 proof that my words are true - -. He among you b die wisest who, like 
Socrates* knows that his wisdom ii really worth nothing ... 1 have never 
had any leisure, but Jive m extreme poverty by reason of my service to God 
... I liavc gone about doing one tiling and one thing ordy — exhorting all of 
you, young and old. not to care for your bodies or for money, but for your 
smda . . . Athenians, I hold yon in the highest regard and love, but I wdl 
obey Cod rather dun you, and, while 1 still have life and strength, never 
cease to seek wisdom and admonish you . * . Best of men, you are a dozen 
of Athens* a diy famous for its wisdom and power. Are you not ashamed of 
taring so much for money-making and fame and reputation? Will you nor 
think or care about truth and understanding and tiir welfare of your soulsi 
.. . Acquit me or acqmt me not. I diall not change my ways* not if l have to 
die a hundred rimes .. . Mcfetui and Anytus cm do rue no harm. They have 
no power to, for I am sure it U not primmed that a good man be injured bv a 
bad. t . So it comes about, mm of Athens, that I am not arguing m my own 
defence at aJL as you might expect me to, but on your behalf, that you may 
not lose God's gift by condemning me , . . But yon are probably irritated, as 
slctpets are whm suddenly awakened. Following Anytus 1 advice, you will 
put me tn death heedlessly and then go on sleeping out your lives, unless God 
in hi* jfKtcy sends you another , * J have often seen men of reputation be- 
loving in the strangest way at their trial, as if they thought it a terrible fate 
to be killed, and as though they expected to Jive for ever if you did not put 
them to death, *. For all that men can tell* death may be the greatest good 
that can happen to them., - / 

Tim was haw Socrates spoke before the verdict, and this is what he Laid 
after be had been sentenced: 'Perhaps it was right for these tilings to be so; 
and I think that they arc well 10 *.. If death is a journey to another place, 
and die common belief be true, what good could be greater than this, my 
judges! , - . If a man were io go to the abode of death, leaving all these itlf- 
stylcd judges to find ihc true judgo there, would ihaijaiimcy be ill to cakei 
... 1, At least, am willing to die a hundred deaths if that be true.. . k would 
be particularly mteresong for me there, comparing my experiences with the 
men of old who have died by an unj ust decree ... they are happier than we 
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of this world, for they are immortal... No evil can conic to a good man, 
either in life, or after death - * - Punish my tom when they come of age, my 
(Heiid*. Trouble them as l have troubled you. if you think they care more 
for money fo-m for virtue . .. But now it is rime for ns to go, 1 to death, and 
yon to life: and which goes to the better condition is hidden from all save 
God/ 

During the days following his sentence. Socmens lived as he had lived all 
the years that preceded it. He conducted the saute discourses as he had 
always done- In fact, he was very contented with hii term of confinement 
because the gaol and its fetters were actually conducive to phifosoplikai 
thought, 'You see/ he said, 'when 1 am in the market-plate I am distracted 
by all kinds of people. 1 

Hut td! us. in what manner shall we bury you! 1 Crito asked him. 'As you 
please/ answered Socrates, 'only you must cacdi me first, and not let me 
escape you. 1 Socrates watched Ills friend and laughed gently as he said this* 
'My friends/ hr said, 'I cannot convince Crito here dot I am the Socrates 
who has been conversing with you. He thinks 1 am the Socrates lie w r dJ 
presently see a corpse. All the arguments which 1 have used to derncrotratc 
dot I shall not remain with you after 1 have drunk the poison, but that I shall 
depart to the happy abode of the blessed, have been thrown away on liim. 

After he had bathed and they had brought hit children and die women of 
his family to see liim, lie spoke to them in Critc/s presence* and gave them Im 
Last commands. Then he bade them depart, Tf was dose to sunset when ihe 
gaoler came to him and said: + Oh Socrates. 1 know that I doll not have to 
worry about you as I have to do with ocher mm. They are angry with me 
and curse me when 1 summon them to drink the poison. hi my eyes, you 
are tile noblest, gen drat and most admirable of all diose who have ever been 
here. Farewell, and try to bear what muse be as lightly at you can/ The 
warder turned away weeping, and went out. Socrates looked after him, 
"How courteous the man is. He has visited me eonsemdy aD the rime I have 
been here, and now be weeps for me/ Crito said; "The sun h still Alining on 
the hdk It lias not yet gone down. I know that other men do not take foe 
poisoned cup until quite late. They dine and drink heartily. and sonic even 
have girls brought to them* So do not be over-hasty, there is time enough* 
But Socrates replied: The men you mention were quite right to do as they 
did, for by doing so iliey thought to gain something. But I do not think 
to gain any tiling by drinking a little later. 1 should only Seem ridiculous in 
my own eyes if 1 dung to life.* Crito motioned to hu slave, who \s cut out 
and soon came back with die man who was to administer foe pdsun to 
Socrates, He brought it in already prepared in the cup- When Socrates 
sa*v liim, he said: *Wdl. my good friend, I expect you understand how oue 


BUT ] WILL OBEY GOD 

dixc* these things!* 'You have only 10 drink this/ die man replied 'When 
you have drunk it, w'dk around until your leg* bcreme heavy, and thru lie 
down. Ic wit! act of itself . 1 So saying, he handed the cup to Socrates, who 
took it confidently, without die slightest tremor or chan g e of colour or 
expression. 'I suppose that I may* and must, pray to the gods that my 
journey hence be prosperous. That is my prayer; let it be so/ As he said 
this, he put the goblet to liis lips ind calmly and cheerfully drained it_ 

Here Plato makes Fhacdo take up dir story. 'Until that moment, most of 
us bad been able to control our grief fairly wcIL But when we f-aw him 
drinking, no more. As for myself, the tear* flowed notjurt by drops but wirfi 
all dicir mighty so that 1 iiad to cover my face in order 10 weep my fill.. / 
Apollodorus burst right out weeping and made everyone cUe break down — 
everyone, that is, save Socrates himself *Whar are you doing, you remark¬ 
able peoplci 1 be exclaimed. *That was why t icnt die women away: became 
l liave always heard that a man should the in silence . 1 

When they heard that, they w ere ashamed an d controlled their weeping. As 
for hint, he walked around, and when he noticed that his legs were becoming 
heavy he laid himself down on hu back, just as he had been advised* The 
man who lud given him the potion touched him from rime to time, and 
examined his feet and bgs. Then he pressed his foot iiard t and asked whether 
he had any feeling in it, Socrates said: "No/ whereupon be touched kb 
knee, and so higher and higher, showing us rh*r lie was cold and rigid. 
When Ills lower body was almost complete);. coU, Social^ covered his 
face. And these were Ills k £ t words: 'Ok Crito, I owe a cock to Asclepius. 
Do not forget to pay it-' 'k diall be done/ answered Crito. 'Have you any¬ 
thing Further to aakt 1 

Socrates made no reply. Shortly after wards he stirred. Then bis eyes 
dimmed. 
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. tlicne musk-loving. Bsintiey-^ruHun^ bb&ciitbai rfec h&hi Ittlk b&Wi of js 

they itind on fi-irnic iti Uidf tmU cfc4 m Jufjh^uiy ^iMuji-er, like aycn^ttP bv ibe n*JttA 
W 4 icn of Etidkfffiit , . .* Finn] tbc DrrpNAnipiJufB nr Djmrr-AjSiBr jifri/fuijfr/ifTj by Ai*:oi:K-ui 
M- ArD. 192). 

E Vfn those who have rnd die trready ovcr-pnbhozctl works of the 
sexual sarisrician Dr Alfred Kinsey will be at a lots to rdl you what a 
'handle-kris 1 is. Figures abound in Kinsey's pages: only cliann is lacking., 
And charm was what die Greeks had in plenty. 

There used to be a comedy popular in ancient Greece entitled Atttcta, bv 
a playwright called Eunkus. Only one verse nf this play has survived, but it 
it like a ray of light from 2400 yean away in nine, til uni mating the joyous 
z&z for life of a race which really knew how to laugh and love. The line I 
refer to. nins: + Takc me by die ears and give me a "'handle-kiss^ f 
A lucky chance has preserved for m a dainty little shoe which once, esOO 
years ago, belonged to a Greek street-walker. Written in nails on the sole 
of tills shoe is: Follow me". This pen invitation used to be im- 
printed m the soft dirt of the streets as the girl strolled along. The Greeks 
were an ingenious race, there is no denying — and they were no prudes, 
either* 1 Yearning Love was dicrc T an d Desire, sweet Dalliance and ingratiating 
Entreaty, which iiifatxmcs even the wise.* So Homer wrote of Aphrodite* 
and liis words might well have been applied to die Greeks as a whole 
Homer lived about $00 U*C T , and the rimes he describes lie T200 yean 
before the birth of the Man of Nazareth, It appears from Lis descriptions that 
die women of those early days occupied a much more respected position 
both at home and in public than die women of die xt-calkd historical period 
of Greece (Bco-167 b.c.). 

Who had deposed diem? How bad the Greek woman of historical times 
come to be accorded no more dun the conventional 'oriental' treatment* 
What had caused the whole of womankind to find contempt in the eyes of 
men 1 Why was it that women were obliged to live in their own allotted 
part of the house* the ^yn atwn / iis w under conditions of semi-slavery? 

These questions have never yet been answered, but there ri no mistaking 
die foci that within die span of a few dim centuries die women of Greece 
bad filial from the status of "subject' to dot of "object*. The best way of 
ascertaining what sort of standing women enjoyed in any particular epoch of 
human history ii to find out how they were acquired in marriage. In Horner, 
a girl still had to be bought from her parents. Ah tune went by. however, 
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brides became cheaper* instil finally the positions were reversed, and & father 
either provided his daughter with a dowry* or was obliged to keep her. 

The men of Greece set great store by their freedom and* as man's personal 
liberty increased* so woman lost hers. At the same rime* an Aberration came 
into fashion which was Sliil quite unkn own in Homers Jay* namely peder¬ 
asty* or love of boys. 

The male Athenian tpau lift life in the "pen air, m the ugpftt or marker- 
plai:e k in the gymnasium, at his place of bimnc&, or at public aisanbhes h 
Athenian women spent meat of their lives shut up ai home. Girls aud young 
women were not pemiitbed to see any men, nr be seen by any. Hence they 
never got a chine* to fall in love, and very few love-matches were made. 
The only rime amorous glances were ever exchanged was at public fesrivaJs* 
religious ceremonies, burials, or during temple-sacrifices. That was why 
Greek guU got as excited over the prospect of a funeral as a cloistered girl of 
today does over a balL It was nor in question whom a girl should marry. 
The only thing tliat mattered was tliat she should be very young when she 
did—between sixteen and twenty, in fact. As for die man, he was not 
considered ready for marriage until he had reached the age of thirty or thirty- 
five. A_s jl rule, men were twice as old as their brides. 

The Greek philosopher Arisioxaius, who lived in the 4 th century B.c. f 
held tlut boy* should be kept so dfecrively ocoipied and fatigued by con- 
stant exercise in every kind of sport that they would never fed any hankering 
after amorous delights, nor even liavc any ink ling of diem until theft 
twentieth year. And even when they reached that age, they should only 
indulge m the musics oflovc at rate intervals 

The Greeks regarded die fair sex as inferior, intellectually ill-endowed, 
incapable of participation in public life t and fit only for sensuality and 
procreation. Nature, ft was thought* had allotted women a station m life 
far beneath that of men* and the life and activities of women were scarcely 
noticed except by tfacif immediate circle inside the home. A woman was 
expected to obey her husband, bring up her children, supervise the slaves* 
homework, spin, weave, embroider, and keep herself looking as attractive 
as possible. The Athenian woman liad no civil rights, and was treated 
throughout the whole of her life as though she were a minor. Nestliing a 
man did nn the advice or at the request of a woman carried any legal validity. 

Thr education of girls was left to their mothers and their female attendants* 
winch meant that cultured women were a rarity* While the 'woman- 
chamber’ or gynaeconiris was not exactly a prison ora sealed harem, it was 
sdll a confined space assigned to women as quarters for the duration of their 
lives H Girls were kept under lock and key until rheir marriage, and a young 
wife could never leave the house without her husband's permission. A 
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husband was allowed to lock Iris wife in, and lief sod try w*s thus chiefly 
limited co her slave-women, In Spam it was the other way round Girls 
were intentionally left fairly free to associate with men, while married 
women iiiil (u Eitfc in sedurimu The symbol of Athenian, womanhood’s 
segregated existence was die eoitolsc* which the sculptor Phddiis portrayed 
under the feet of his Urania. Many Greek mm kept their wives constantly 
under lock and key and, if even that precaution were not enough for them, 
they carefully scaled the door of the gynaeconitis. 

All this seclusion led, particularly among young girls., to great inexperience 
and timidity, and frequently to ingenuousness and exaggerated reserve. Yet 
it also lent the Adicniim teenager a certain touching charm, a spirit of un¬ 
complaining resignation. Perhaps; the only modem women who still bear a 
resemblance to the girls t f classical Greece arc ihc Japanese. The sliy timidity 
of thr Attic maiden was irj sharp contrast to the forward behaviour of her 
Spartan and barbarian niters. It will be remembered that die Greeks divided 
everyone into Hellenes and 'barbarians*. Anyone who did not speak Greek 
wj^ automaticaMy a barbarian, regardless of whether he was a savage Thra¬ 
cian tribesman, a highly civilized Egyptian, or a sophisticated Persian. To a 
Greek, all the Languages of the non-Greek world sounded like kiMw, and 
'Barbara* was originally a name given to foreign ihive-girls. 

A married woman of Athens blushed and drew' back from her window 
if ever j. man’s glim.-: fell upon her. The Athenians were certainly no 
'gentlemen’ where wo men were concerned. being only convinced of 
their superior worth and ihgniry, Yet the respect for marriage and pro¬ 
priety was so mu verbal that it was not often that men actually did cast gtante* 
in the direction of upper windows. Unmarried men had been penalized by 
Lycurgm, the strict Athenian legislator. They were forced to nm naked 
aroimd the market-place in winter while the crowd sang a satirical song about 
them. Procccadoti was necessary to the continued existence of the Slate and 
as rods, was a duty. This was yet another factor conducive to stable marital 
ndarianships. 

It was therefore a gill's lot to be given in lifelong marriage to a man she 
did nut know, to bear his children, and to form part of die *l>jdy of bis estate' 
when he died. The evening before ihrir marriage, brides — generally 15, i< 3 * 
or 17 years old — used 10 bring thrir dolls and a lock of their hair to the 
temple and sacrifice them to Artemis 

The Crocks regarded thr physical aspect of love as a sort of disease, a more 
or Jew violent form of madties. Love, they thought, involved a disturbance 
of the wholesome eqttffibrium berwem body and soul, an d crone desire w as 
a temporary clouding of the intelligence. 

Of course, this did nor imp the Greek male from openly admitting e 0 this 
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clouding of the intelligence or from giving it free rein. There was no em¬ 
barrassment in such mitten, allJ numerous Greet tern describe associations 
with kcouuae, hired women who were not wivo at home but mistresses in 
public. The expression hetaerj means comrade or companion. That was the 
nicer term fox diem, but there were also "bridgc-girli\ or girls who hung 
round the bridges, 'stroller* who roamed the streets, *he-wolva\ "street 
sw K cepiaV and 'dice*, who parsed from hand to hand. Some hetacrae were 
highly educated women of wide agcomplubjiicnrs who were conversant 
with literature, philosophy and music. No stigma attached to an association 
with them, and it was in their company that the men of Greece found the 
mental stimulus which they lacked at home. 

Probably die most intelligent Jictaera of all was Aspasia of Miletus, who 
became Pericles' mistress. Glyccra (literally sweet one 1 ) was die poet Men¬ 
ander's lover. The licucra Gnaduciia ("little cheek 1 ) wandered happily 
about die streets with her young grand-daughter, on whom she set a price 
twice 11 high as dui which she cinrged for her own services. The whole of 
Greece e laiiguhhcd'i to use Propcrah expression* before the door of Lais, 
another famous Iirtaera. There were two courtesan* of that name. The 
elder Lais gave her love to die poor Cynic Diogenes gratis, although she was 
somewhat recompensed when the wealthy philosopher Aristippus ofCyrene 
came and visited her for tw p o immrhi on the island of Aegma and paid ready 
cash for what Diogenes had been receiving free of charge. When people 
remonstrated with Aristippus about bis affair with Lais, reminding him tJiat 
lie was a philosopher and should not indulge in luch diversions* he retorted: 
7 own Lais, not she md* Phryne, whose real name was Mncsarcte, was die 
most beautiful, celebrated* and at the same time, dangerous of all the Athene 
ian betacrae. Even die great sculptor Praxiteles succumbed to her beamy, 
and hr used her as a model for his Aphrodite. Her goings-on were the 
subject of a thousand scandalous stories and formed a daily topic of Athenian 
conversation. Indicted for sacrilege* she was defended by dir orator Hyper- 
cidet. When he v*w that bis oratory was getting him nowhere, he tore his 
beaittiiul client's robe from her body and revealed ^thc priestess of Aphro¬ 
dite’ ro her judges who dared not con via her. That shows how great in 
influence femi n i n e beauty wielded in Athens in those days. Fhryne affected 
the ihko u — a body-hugging then use— and never used the public baths, 
although cm one occasion* when all the people of Greece were assembled for 
the Festival of Poseidon, she took oif her cloths in full view of the public, 
unbound her hair T and stepped naked into the sea. It was this which inspired 
Apelles to create Ins 'fham-bonf Aphrodite stepping from the waves. 

Naturally enough, die Iietaerae were not a faithful bunch i*f women, and 
die frequency with which they dunged thrir lovers caused great unrest in 
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male circles. We art told, Lor insianLc* about the hctacra Nko who promise 
to visit her lover at nightfall. When she Joes not ttim up, herjover complains: 
'The peg tired creature! The hst night-watch is nearly spent. Turn out the 
lights. ^he will not be coming now/ Again* when the hmera Pytluas invite 
the poet who is her current lover so visit her, die unfortunate man finds the 
doors locked. He calls upon the Goddess of Night to witness the wrong he 
has suffered, and prays that the faidiless Pythias will one day meet with like 
treatment at the hands oi a lover. The hemera Philomcnc writes to Crito: 
*Why do you trouble to write long letters? I need fifty gold pieces, not 
epistles. If you love me* give! But if you love your money, then do not 
trouble me further. With that, farewell I* 

The 1 setaerac curled dicir hair* manicured thdr nails, and wore handsome 
purple robes. A certain Luriilus gibes at one of them: 'A lot of people are 
saying that you have dyed your hair* Nicylia. But it was already black when 
you bought it at markerf 

Aracophmes 1 us left us an inventory of feminine toilet requisites, die stock- 
iu-tradc of die Athenian *gettha-girl\ as it were. It included scarves. ribbons, 
mirrors and scissors* veils and lion-nets* belts and pyjamas, dresirt^-gowmi, 
chemises and dresses with trains, wax CQfmetics, soda* white lead, pumice- 
stone and rouge, foot- and ankle-bangles* bcauty-patclic$ P car-pcndauts* 
jewelled chains, precious stones and a thousand ether things. There were 
regular handbooks for hetacrae. We find one imdamc instructing her charge* 
as follows r "Above all, you must never be faithful. You must learn the art of 
lying and dissembling. And as for shame— you do nut know the meaning 
of the word. If your lover becomes violent and plucks one your hair, re¬ 
conciliation rami then be purchased with gifts. Let your doorkeeper be well 
schooled. He must shut the poor our and only open to the rich. Even slaves 
ate not to be disdained* providing their pockets are well lined Tint is the 
main thing. What good is a poet who only adorns you with verses but not 
with gifts f 

Yet rveu a poet sometimes had his uses. The fair Ardionasia, a hetaera 
from Colophon, achieved immortality through die medium of an epigram 
by Plato, who was in love wiih her. A bcEacftf* activities usually feU far short 
iff immortality, of course, bur Pythionice was another who gained posthuiTi- 
ouLi Game. After her death, the governor Harpalus erected two memorial* in 
honour ot the girl who [sail squandered his money so tKcravagandy during 
her lifetime, one at Athens and on c at Babylon, He dedicated a shrine* a 
tempfe-pednet, a temple and an altar to her* and* overcome with grief in¬ 
scribed the words 'Pythionice Aphrodite 1 on die marble. 

bnpnant as the rol e ot the hemcrae may have been, die Greeks also 1 oved 
their wives, and they have provided us with many fine examples of true 
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conjugal fidelity* No matter how irony thousands of years go by, this 
grave-iteme erected by one Miraihonis to his wife Nicopolii will never Jose 
its moving appeal: 'Under this stone Mar albums laid his Nicopolb to rest 
and spilled lean upon the marble coffin* They were useless. For what re¬ 
mains for a man whose wile has departed, leaving hirn alone in the world?' 
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CURSING THEIR MASTER BEHIND HIS BACK 

-Dji/uu powm in iiisn' to *. 1 /InmplHF 

iHf r faces saw only themselves, stared a r their own kings' dtadeb, 
I I prayer! in their own temples, dallied atom their own gods, made 
V./ sacrifice to their own particular Moloch. The Greeta, by contrast, 
tried co understand not only their own world but due of other uadoiu n 
well. If it had not been for them, we should only have gleaned die scantiest 
information about early times- 

The Greeks 3 i;jJ j wonderful i nstinc t for die things which matter m life. 
In rhnir view, the supreme tiling was to he free. Everything the Greeks did 
or endureJ, they did and endured! in freedom. Tins was yet another respect 
in which ihey differed from all their contemporaries* They regarded 
personal liberty as dir first and foremost earthly blessing. 

They also tried Co be jmt. If they’ did not always succeed, perhaps It was 
because the question 'What is justice f was as nearly unanswerable then, as it 
is nowadays. Tlie race which had more than any other recognized the value 
of personal liberty robbed millions of foreigners of their freedom, moulded 
them into mere tools without a will of their own, and transformed them 
ioio articles of merchandise or useful domestic animals. The Greeks were 
incapable of imagining a world without slaves. 

Opinions vary as to the number of slaves owned during the classical age of 
Greece. Our ben information concerns Attica, where the volume of grain 
consumed and distributed provides us with a firm bash for calculation- We 
blow, for example, that the annual imports of grain into Attica in 335 1nc. 
totailed BOD r OOo niediiiiuae (<jgg h goo bmhch), We know’ tjot Atfici s domes¬ 
tic grain production in 130 n.d was 470,000 medimnac. If we deduct the 
allowance for seed-com (70,000 medtntnae), we then find that flic total annual 
grain consumption of the Attic population was t p 100*000 mnfimnir, We 
also know char a census taken by Demetrius of Fhalcxun |n Attica m j 10 
b. c, gave no rah of at ,000 adult maid with full citizenship, 10,000 nkrtoikoi or 
foreign immigrants* and 400,000 slaves. The figure 400,000 appears to be a 
textual corruption, however, for if we put an adult male's yearly consump¬ 
tion ol gratis at 7^ mrdimnae and that of women and children ittf medimnae, 
the foDowiiig sum results; total population — 1*100,000 (annual consump¬ 
tion) -r (average individual eoimimprion) = approximately 1 £0,000 
persom. If we subtract 21,000 full citizens, ro h ooo metoikoi p and tio + ooO 
women and children from s B0.000 we are left with a figure of <>0,000, So 
there were from £O t ooo to ioO r ooo slaves living in Attica between 550 and 
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HO P,C T , together with an equal or slightly smaller number of free mm, 
women, foreigners and children, I have set out thh sum in considerable detail 
because it i\ sometimes interesting to make an accurate examination of 
problems like these. 

Bom and bred, in humili ty for gen oration a free gcneratioii h the staves formed 
a social stratum of their own. Without slaves the Greeks thought, neither 
the individual nor the State could continue to exist. The question whether 
slavery was just or unjust never arose. Where did the Greeks get rhrir 
slaves from? 

People could be bom into slavery. This was rioc die most productive 
source of slaves, however, because there were far fewer female slaves than 
male, and ic wai cheaper to buy a slave than bring one up from birds. Cliil- 
dren could be sold into slavery by free parang a practice which w.u univer¬ 
sally permitted accept m Attica- Foundling children became slaves, free 
men could *dl themselves into slavery* and, until die rime of Solon 
0 .C.). a debtor whose resources were exhausted auromarically became Jus 
creditor's slave. But the mo*i important source of slaves was provided by 
printners of war. !>o it anic about that there were not only Asiatic and 
Thracian, but also Greek slaves* men who had been captured during the 
numerous fratricidal wars of Greece. In conclusion, kidnappers and pirates 
were always on the look-out for marketable human prey, and life on die 
coasts of the Mediterranean was not without its dangers. The slave-trade 
was a flourishing industry. The principal exporting countries were Syria, 
Pont us. Lydia, Galatia and, in particular, Thrace, but Egypt k Ethiopia ind 
Italy were dsn sources of tvv*>-]cgged merchandise. Asiatics made the most 
popular slaves because they wtjc considered adaptable and were expem if 
mamifrcturing luxury articles, but Greek slaves were die most expensive of 
alL The slave-trade kept die courts of Eastern pa censures supplied with cour¬ 
teous, female ninsiriaiss and dancers. Athens was an important slave* 
market* and the Sme benefited from a high rate of purchase-tax. Other 
noteworthy slave-markets existed on the islands of Cyprus and Rhodes, at 
Ephesus, and above all, on the bland of Cluos. 

Slaves who had been put up for sale were either exhibited naked nr had 
to take their clothes off for the benefit of the purchaser. A trader was not 
allowed to conceal die physical defects of Isis human wares. Prices varied 
according to age, capabilities and character, A male or female slave cost 
between i and 10 minis. To give you an idea of whu an Athenian Itad to 
pay fof a slave, here is a small sum. Their were a hundred drachmas in one 
tniiuu A drachma's purchasing-power at the time of Ferkics roughly 
corresponded to that of 14s- tcJay + which would mike 1 Peridcan mirta 
worth about £170. On that bans, a slave would hive cost between ^170 
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I here were &r fewer poor people in these days than there are 
now, and any well-to-do faimly mwintafhrd £even sbves at the very least. 
Indeed, oidy to posses# seven slaves was regarded as a token of poverty, 
It was considered unseemly if the lady of th e ho me was only accompanied 
by four female slaves when she went out h and not to have any' slave atten- 
dan ts with yo n when you went for a walk was thought a sign of the Greatest 
poverty, "When the wife of a certain Phodon went around with only one 
skvowomau, the 'scandal' of it became a topic of conversation in the theatre. 
Mcii t too, were often attended by three or more slaves, especially when 
travelling. 

Plato treats it as quite normal that a nun should own fifty slaves or more. 
Nit ias had a thousand of his slaves out on hire to the mines of Attica. As a 
macter of feet, most Greet slaves were manual workers whom their owners 
hired out to factories* farms, or building-contractors. They were regarded 
as a form of intejcst-yiclditLg capital. 

Slave# who worked as manual lahoureo were more independent than 
household slaves. In general, the lot of the Greek skve was Siappier than 
that of the Roman, and it is probable that there was a belter relationship 
between slave and matter in Athens dun later prevailed in Italy. Plutarch 
speaks ol the 'mute obedience* of the Roman slave and the Yamiliii garrulity' 
of the Greek Every tiling naturally depended on ibe disposition of the 
master, Aristotle recommended that skv r\ should be treated neither with 
fixtrtisvr harshness nor excessive familiarity. The Athenians were of the 
opinion that masters or mistresses should never engage in banter with their 
-hv«i since that would rcsul t in a weakening of their au thurify* Pkto said 
tlut a man should affect the utmost; formality m his relationship with his 
own slaves. Slaves should always be allowed to cherish the hope of eventual 
cmaitt]patiou, it was advised, and m feet most of them did cherish such a 
hope, even though very few were ever freed. 

A master could bear, chain or punish his slave. The only thing he was not 
allowed to do was kill him. Alternatively, he could liand him over to a 
iiLaghtratc for puiiislimcni. In cases of extreme pcnoiial hardship, a slave 
could request thai lie be resold, but lie could not appeal to die courts. If his 
master treated him very cruelly* his only recourse was ro dee to a temple and 
take sanctuary' at the altars of the gods, waiting diene until jiij; owner was 
compelled to sell him. Household slaves were often beaten, regardless of 
their iex i bur die slaves w ho had the wont time of it were usually those who 
worked in the factories ol die day, where the overseers and fere men were 
slaves like themselves. 

Slaves who worked on the land or in the mines often wore fetters on dicir 
feet, not as a form of punishment, b uc i itnply r to pre vent rhrm feoni escaping* 
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Tiler* were also inicr-State agreements in force under which escaped dives 
were recaptured and extradited Those who had escaped once were branded 
to prevent any further bids for freedom. Educated slaves like those whom the 
Romans later employed in scientific work did not exist in the Greek house- 
hold, T cachet* were always free mcu> never slaved. However, reliable slaves 
and those who were not tit for heavy work were entrusted with the care of 
children, and ultimate and father towelling relationships often grew up be¬ 
tween such slaves and their charges. Luxury-slaves, like musician*, dancers or 
actors, only came into fashion in later times, when Roman influent* w m 
already making itsch felt in Greece. Negroes and cuimchi were very 
popular with the wealthy. Being vain, people liked to nuke a parade of 
their slaves, and ettuuchs were in particular demand. They were regarded as 
especially trustworthy, and often administered their masters finances. On 
the other hand, we find no evidence diat they were ever entrusted with the 
custody of women. 

Some women kept slaves as levers. The Greek poet Hcroudas, who lived 
in the jrd century &.C., has left us some pictures of everyday life written 
in iambics [so-called. ' Mime-iambics'). He describes the case of a jealous 
woman who accused her slave-lover of infidelity. She liad him bound and 
ordered him to be given 3000 lashes. 

Although there were far fewer female slaves than male, much of the work 
m every prosperous household was performed by slave-woinexi. Besides 
being responsible for domestic order and cleat ilmess, they cooked and spun, 
served aa nurses and attendants. and waited on the lady of the house. One 
especially privileged slave acted as tady's-maid proper. 

Particularly sad was the lot of the girls who liad to operate the hand-mills 
for grinding grain whose characteristic hum filled the air in every Greek 
village. These poor gitk often worked until they dropped because their 
overseen had forgotten all about therm The hand-null was the constant 
nightmare of every slave-woman in Greece. 

It was not uncommon to find free men living with slave-women, but the 
children of such unions were only free m very rare cases. Slaves were 
regarded 35 mere tools of the free, an J the virtues of a male or female slave 
(the Greeks were quit* positive about this) ranked fir below those of the 
free— about as Ear as animals are below human beings. This attitude was In 
part due to die fact that people went in perpetiia] fear of the slave population. 
Tn A idea, for instance, there were twice as many slaves 31 free men, while the 
district of Corinth alone contained 150,000 slaves (if one included those that 
were brought to market there}, and there were about the same number on 
Aegina. ’Whenever war broke out there was always the threat of a slave 
uprising 'behind the front line . After die Athenian army’s defeat in Sicily 
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and the occupation ofDeceicia m 413 ax, by die Spartans under King Agja* 
20,000 slaves deserted the Greeks iu Attica at one fell swoop. 

There was constant friction between various aty-$tata because one of 
them bad given as ylum to escaped slaves from another, hi war-time, attempts 
were always made to incite the enemy's daves 10 deserr* and generally speak¬ 
ing it was c^ily during periods of complete peace and quiet tliar the Greek 
riry-Stales coidd feel happy about ihflT staves and exploit their man-power 
to tlic fnlL 

Slaves who showed bravery b battle were frequently rewarded with 
cmandpation, but tilde main concern was usually less to display valour than 
to stab their Greek masters m the back. One is continually meeting instances 
in Greek Mtcrratiire of slaves who murdered their masters. Xenophon cells us 
dm the citizens voluntarily set up a mutual protection society to combat the 
slave menace, and that a property-owner could only feel really safe if he was 
the first to rise in die morning and the last to go to bed at night. 

Tile dialogue between Xantluai and Amins in the celebrated FtvgS by the 
comic dramatise Aristophanes gtv« us some indication of how slaves thought 
and felt. l Jliry stick their finger into every pic* listen to what their master 
*4} 5. and then twist it round the wrong way, They grumble outside after 
they have been beaten, und their greatest delight is in cursing their mailer 
behind his back/ 
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TUB MYSTERIOUS ETRUSCANS 

Aboit yjoo years ago* men of an alien t ace hndctl on die western 
LI shore? ot Italy. Gradually overrunning die present province* of 
1 VToscana and Umbria, they founded cities, evolved their own culture, 
interpreted the meaning of tfit stars, butli gigantic walls* and produced 
unique sculptures and painting which still survive today* They were the 
very first race to create an advanced civilization on Italian soiL 
The Etruscan* were a strange people* a people whose language h only now 
being rediscovered and most of whose enthralling secrets accompanied them 
to the grave. They maintained their cskecnce for seven hundred year*, and 
then vanished from history once more. The more people excavated, the 
more they explored, the more they strove to understand the forgotten 
language of the Etruscans, the harder die cask of comprehending that erne 
nature seemed to become. Why did the EtruScam never record their history! 
What impelled them to come tn Italy? Inhere did they come from! 

In the year tic© &.c., something occurred iu the countries of die eastern 
Mediterranean which violently convulsed the whole of the known world. 
It was a fearful catastrophe under whose impact governments collapsed, 
turnons were scattered, and cities tumbled into dust and ashes. Whole 
populations migrated on a scale hitherto unknown, inundating Greece, 
Asia Minor, Syria and countless islands. An incessant stream of invaders 
surged from north to south. Assyrian inscriptions* the Old Testament and 
Egyptian sources died but scanty light nn the obscurity surrounding this vast 
racial upheaval, which has been christened "the Aegean Migration' because 
the area of the Aegean Sea was particularly affected by il 
T he various migrations were not conducted on military tines. The mi gra¬ 
ting races roamed along with all their goods and chattels, travelling in carts 
©r ott board ship and bringing the whole of d&cir portable or transportable 
pmpeny with them. It is presumed that die home of ell esc marching hordes 
was in Europe and that they were of bdoGernianic stock. The Aegean 
Miration was responsible for bringing the Dorian* into Greece, for dwtrov- 
tng the ancient Mycenaean civilization, and tor stirring the metronome 
which 1 m regulated Europe's pulse-rate until the present day. It was by die 
^ human cataclysm, too, that a race was set in motion whom 
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the Greets tailed the Tpumvi and tram whom the 'Etruscans' of Italy were 
descended. 

Our earliest and in fact only information about the origins of the Etruscans 
cornea from die Greek historian 3 Terodott^ who lived about 500 li.e, 
Hcrodonu tells us tlut in die time of King Aiys a great famine broke our in 
the land of the Lydians, (Lydia lay on the Aegean Sea, near the centre of the 
western coast of Turkey.) Tike famine lasicd for eighteen yean. Wishing to 
put an end to it, the King of the Lydians commanded tialf his subjects to 
emigrate, appointing Jus son Tyrsanm as their leader. These homeless people 
procured ships at Smyrna, loaded them vridi all kinds of useful household 
equipment, and sailed off over the high seas xo look for a new home, "After 
sojourning with many moons in turn, they came to the Umbrihoh where 
they founded dries and have dwelt ever since. They no longer called them- 
selves Lydians, however* but Tyrsanhms, after the name of the king's son 
who had led them tlut her/ 

The Umbrikoi resided in the present Italian province of Umhriij so we 
arc apparently dealing with a journey from Asia Minor to Italy. Almost all 
the historians of , ntimiity derived their views on dir origins of the Tynan- 
lans from the foregoing passage in Herodotus. The Tyrsmuns arc* in fact, 
the race whom we call by die later Roman name of'Etruscans* 

But who w ere these TyiWncL Tyrsmoi or Tyrrhenoi — as the Greeks used 
variously to write the name? The Creeks themselves did not always connect 
die designation with Tyrsanus, the king’s son, blit sometimes with tyrsif, a 
word meaning totxhied town or otadeL However, since die Etruscans never 
built any fortified towns in Txalv ii tnav be Cm to assume that there once 
existed an ancient dry tailed *Tym\ an Etruscan metropolis, a sort ofproftV 
riry whose location h unknown to us. If it ever proved possible to find die 
vanished dry of Tytta* and if some archaeologist were to dig in the right 
spot* we should probably then know dir Etruscans' exact place of origin. 
In Tyna we arc confronted hy the very ui retesting case of a rity still awaiting 
discovery and exploration, a 'Sleeping Beauty' of a dry winch this imrornan- 
tic age of our> ought one day to sec roused from her dumber. 

Tire German Etruscan scholar Schachcrmeyrr has even oven us a hint 
w here to dig. He tdb us to look for die city in the general vicinity of 
Jam an tar dagh, the area of archaeological discovery in the indent province of 
Mysia, on the Aegean coast of modem Turkey opposite thr island of Lesbos. 

Would it be worth while Jigging there' Perhaps there never was a dry 
called Tyisa. Perhaps tile Etruscans had been in Italy from rimciffluianflrtal 
Pcriiapt they were autocluhonoin. (The Greek w\?rd nuttii means 'self* or 
own „ and (hihon means so an aiitcchshoitom face it one that origin¬ 

ated in and has always been indigenous to its present habitat.) 
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However, scholar! have recently become increasingly convinced that the 
Tyraniam or Etruscans were no I on filially resident in Italy, but were 
foreign immigrant from Asia Minor. They- ire, in fact, teverting to die old 
theory about a long sea-voyage which Herodotus once espoused, Etruscan 
culture, an. religion and mythology all point in the direction of Asia Minor. 
The Etruscans were either orientals or scmi^orictitali. Their art bears a 
revetnbhimrc to that of Mesopotnua, Syria, Crete, Cyprus and Egypt. 
Their gods and mythological personages appear to be the heroes and god* 
of die Asiatic sagas. The sty 1 c in which tt» Etruscans' mural paintings depict 
demonic figures coma from the Crrtm-Myccnaeui world, and their divina¬ 
tion am? astrology from Babylon. Their chronology was Chaldean in con¬ 
ception, while the 'inspection of livers* which was the focal point of all their 
religion rites is only to be found among die Babylonians and Hitrircs, and 
now here else. The Etruscans' towns were laid out In terraces after the Baby¬ 
lonian maimer, and their method of burial, which consisted m conserving 
die ashes of the dead in cloths and open bowls,,. has its roots in Asia Minor, 
Fnitherinore, phenomena such as the Etruscans 1 'twin-graves' had never 
occurred in Italy before their arrival, yet we are familiar with this method of 
grave-coiumiction among the Mycenaean*, And finally, die Etruscan h n- 
guagt also appears to come fruits Ana. But here we are confronted by some 
mysteries which have not yet been solved 

There is already in existence Way a fairly extensive literature dealing with 
the problems raised by die Etruscan language and script* and the tomes 
written by the numerous scholars who liave attacked them so energetically 
and ingeniously in dieir time would Fill a large library. 

We cm identify those letters of the Etruscan alphabet which arc derived 
from early Greek, it is true, hut until recently the full meaning of the in¬ 
scriptions lias remained obscure* 

We are today in possession of some 9000 E mi scan inscriptions, mo$i of 
them hang jitic names* brief tide-deeds, or epitaphs. Carved in stone* 
scratched on clay, or engraved in metal, they have managed to survive the 
passage of thousands of yean. Hie only text of any length in our possession 
is the so-called "Zagreb mummy-bandage*,, This b a roll oflmcn bearing the 
1 jtx> words of a sacrificial calendar. The linen had rubsequcntly been used in 
the embalming of an Egyptian princess, and now reposes in Zagreb Museum. 

Bohn Museum owns a day cablet from Santa Maria th Capua with about 
3 do words on it, also containing sacrificial instructions. A huge stone from 
Perugia carries a family agreement about ihr use of a burial-vault The 
bronze liver from Piacenza, with its numerous ns m -e s of goi, ii of particular 
importance since it giies us a picture of the methods used by the Etruscans in 
divination from the liver of animals. Our recetu success in elucidating these 
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inscription n "Was based upon an interpretation oJ the Errascati numerical 
terms as used lit recording deatb’^tistks. 

The scholars who used to include Etruscan among the Indo-European 
languages were mistaken. On die contrary, we arc here dealing with a 
language very similar in construction to the Uralian (Hnno-Ugrian) lan¬ 
guage. It is well blown tliac Emucan exercised a measure of influence 
upon die Italian language* and even Rome, i he name of Italy \ capital, b 
Etruscan in derivation. 

The Roman emperor Claudius, who wi> bom in the year 10 u.c, was 
Mmselflhc author of an Etruscan history in twenty volumes. This work has 
iinfiirtuEiately disappeared, hut even if we did have if its value would be 
donbtfuh since the golden age of Etruria lay more than 300 years before 
Claudius* tkc. Moreover, the Emperor could scarcely have drawn upon 
Etruscan sources, stnoe the Etruscans had no historians and never recorded 
thdr history. 

The Etruscans were the fust people in Italy to establish towns. Then 
favourite sites were hills on whose slopes they could lay out their Towns art 
terraces- Cortona. Chiud (Clmitnn), Co^a and Perugia ire examples of nidi 
hilt-side sites. Whenever die Fmiscaia butk a town above a river, they 
installed thdr necropolis or cemetery on the opposite hank, so tint the 
abode of the dead, was always in view of the living. Examples of this arrange- 
mait were Vulct. Cervcttri (Caere) and Tartjuinia. Massive walls enclosed 
each town atid* just as in Babylonia, die temple was always situated at ils 
centre. So that ihr lining could commune with thdr dead, shafts were sunk 
deep into the ground to enable them to be near those who had passed away. 

Italy was stall thickly wooded in Etruscan times, and almost everything ihc 
Etruscans built was made of wood: their houses. riicir temples, their gates, 
their bridges and dbar sacred pretin cfc* 

The Romans described Etruscan men as a race of tar, dnmkca* dissolute 
gluttons. They were not a particularly congenial bunch* it jecins, Wc 
should never forget, however, that the Romans had spent hundreds of vears 
fighting the Etruscan. 1 !, and bad never been exactly femd of tlietr toUi>h 
enjcmicj. Vdi* the most important dry in southern Emiria. was besieged by 
die Ro m ans for ten long years and did not fall into dieir lumdi until 396 ilc. 
Alrhough bitter fighting continued for another three hundred years, this 
Cttyt capture really marked the beginning of the Etruscans' cnd T At the 
bides of Fidenar [426 b.c.) and Sutrium (356 the Etruscan* were led 
iato action by priest* who charged the Unmans with an amazing disregard 
for danger* brandishing live makes and filming torches, Tlie Romans 
fought bitterly agonist the city of Tarqutnii for eight years* The Etruscans 
sacrificed 307 Roman prisoner* of war to thdr gods, and the Romaic retorted 
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m 353 nx* by stoning and decapitating 358 nicinbtti of the Etruscan 
aristocracy in the Forum. It was not until ztf $ a.Cn that the Romans finally 
managed to capture the Etruscan town of VolriuL The Etruscans received 
Roman citizenship in the year SO but even after that time a few isolated 
Etnucon odes were still offering resistance. If took Sulla three veins of 
savage fighting before he finally captured Populonia and Volaterrac in 7 l J 
el.c. The Etruscan people certainly put up an heroic defence, and tc tcetm 
improbable that inch men could really have been as flabby and s^lf-indulgent 
as the Roman a painted them. 

Etruscan women bid the same rights as their menfolk and took part in 
festivals^ games and assemblies. Many sculptures .he d paintings testify to the 
death-trmseciiding affection and harmony which existed between Etruscan 
3named couples, It has even been suggested that Etruscan society was 
niarmrchal — in othc: words, one in which the mother of a family took 
precedence over everyone else. There was Mice an Etruscan queen of Rome 
called Talaqml, who seems to have been one of die really great feminine 
personalities of die andcni world. She I tad the gift of clairvoyance and is 
reputed to have possessed magical powers which enabled her to direct the 
anmroui impulses of the young women of Rome as she pleased. Etruscan 
WOmm were universally kmed for then beauty. Anyone with an eye for 
physiognomy who travels through modem Italy can even now recognize 
traits in the features of many Italian women which are reminiscent of the 
Etruscan beawrios of long agon 

The whole life of Etruria was governed by thoughts of the life to come. 
The Etruscans did not just live: carelessly from day to day, but kept the pros¬ 
pect ofdeath constantly before dicir eyes Just as ia Babylon anti Egypt, the 
ritizenry were guided and led by a powerful priesthood. Every street; 
temple, gate and public square was conseeraFcd to one or other of the tlirce 
most important gods, Tina, Uni and Minerva, funerals were marked by 
great festivals held in honour of the: dead, by competitive sports, dinrin gi 
flute-playing and pantomimes. Much of our knowledge of the Etruscans' 
civilization is attributable to their habit of living for eternity, and budding, 
modelling and painting for their doff 

The cemeteries and Ccrveteri and Tarcjunua disclosed complete residences 
for the dead which hid been hewn out of the ground. Precious objects 
glonous vases, golden Ornaments and magnificat! paintings have been tm* 
earthed bi the ceincicnL-s of Etruria and T whereas Roman slaves were buried 
in communal gravel, the remains of Etruscan dives were often found in 
funeral unis grouped round their master s sarcophagus. 

frhaievtr wisdom and culture Rome may have derived from the East the 
owed mainly to tlie Emweani, Tt was from them that the Romani learned 
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die arc of building cities. They adopted die realism of Etruscan sculpture, 
and die artistic life of Rome was dominated by Etruscan fashions, style of 
dress, miliio and drama. The Etruscans were responsible for the introduction 
into Italy of soothsaying, astrology, natural science and a weE formulated 
ilicory about lightning. Indeed, die influence of the Etruscans survived long 
after ihcir cities hid been destroyed by die Romans. The Roman emperors 
Gallia. Vespasian K Hadrian. Alexander Srvtnis and Diocletian were all 
supporters of the Etruscan method of'cntrail-ifispeaicm’^ the method where¬ 
by the future was divined from ibe intestines of animals. Dance, whose 
facial characteristics were supposed to have resembled the Etruscan type* 
drew upon murals in Etruscan bumbvadts for his virions of hcll_ 

Etruscin sovereignty in Inly only lasted for 700 years. Yet the culture of 
this mysterious race of seers and diviners lives on. More and more ot their 
graves are being opened. The highly intelligent faces sculpted on their 
sarcophagi regard tu smilingly with eyes which seem to Eook into eternity 
There is much wisdom written in these bees, much nobflky and a libit of 
irony. Thrir mutt lip whisper to us; *Yoirr life too will kit but 2 day, Fo 
whom dots eternity belong ■ ' 
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At itk: of Ifee Paltfeie, of tbs Kmm h^Ur df Homs-, U7 A nunb where ihz 'fen 

RoitUHf* used to bury their dead Thii bumJ-^uiiji w U rhs *ic <*» which the Forujis 
inej urate, A few yeaf* ^ ihf unit of met wise bJ bera deid £br 5*00 yean wirt 4 ug 
up tLm, Fee retd Hume 

T he history of Rome, and with it the history of a world empire^ begins 
with, a bridge. 

About six miles from the Tyrrhenian Sea, the Tiber — die river the 
Italians cdl the Tevere:' — meets a s m all but stubborn obstruction. It is an 
island wliidi has been there since time immemorial and marks the entwWc 
sice of a wooden bridge which once enabled people ci> cross the Tiber in 
comfort. It was a very old bridge, alder even dun the Bronze Age which 
was utcceetird by die Iran Age in about 1000 fi.c, Not a single nail had been 
driven duo the bridge and nothing bur wood bad been used in ira construe- 
tioti, for wood was still invested with the sanctity which the grtar forests of 
Europe once possessed in the misty obscurity of prehistoric rime*, it still 
held the magical properties of the sacied trees which bad worshipped by 
the white inhabitants of primeval Europe. 

Tt was there* at the lefi cud of the bridge and in the heart of the fertile 
plain of Laiium, that the eternal city of Rome arose. It was there. too* that 
the Roman dancer* used to gather each spring- They pranced and leapt in 
wild war-daiicd, tfarir weapon* clanged, the woodwork g;ro«ied 1 and a 
weird singing tang out aero** the river to the other bank. Friesa guarded the 
sanctity af this bridge and supervised its cults, and one of these priests was 
the 'bridge-maker' himself, die pfititifrx. That was so a thousand and perhaps 
even two thousand years before Christ's birth, yet today, four thousand years 
later, the man who guards the bridge to heaven which ail true believers must 
tread is likewise called ponofex. And this man. the Pope, resides m the same 
Roms where die first bridge was once thrown across the Tiber. No wonder 
Rome b called an eternal city! 

To look down from the streets of modem Rome, within ma?c of housed 
palaces and churches, on ro the ancient Forum Romanum. thar ruined 
cortfuiaon of marble column*, Roman arches and SJoncwprk, is to be forcibly 
and ilmow frighteningly reminded of the city's eternal past. As ope stands 
there, it seems as though the dock were racing backwards m lime at an 
itreiaf tiblc pace over hLmdredi and thousands of years towards the moment 
when the first stone was kid^ and one is struck by a thought which has prob¬ 
ably occurred to counties* millimu of men in countless age*: two or three 
thenmnJ years ago people like ounelvc* nod these same nones, people with 
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cares and joys, good and evil thoughts very like otir own- One has to look 
down a little to see the Forum* far it lies rather below modem street-level. 
Cities not only grow downwards info the drpdis of their burbl-vault* and 
catacomb, but an the surface u wcB, riling above die debris left behind by 
generation after generation of their inhabitants. 

Yet another thought occurs u> one. How- sitizl 1 ancient Rome really was, 
despite the magnificence of her buildnigs, and how cramped and confined 
everything was. 

Among the seven hills of Rome (they art now partially flattened) were 
two called die Palatine and the Capitolina Between them lay a valley, and 
in the valley brooded a dismal marsh and three small lakes. To the north¬ 
east of die Capitohne stood the Quirinal JxLLL The Quiiinal was inhabited by 
a tribe called the 'Sabim' T and the Palatine by the Tarim", These people were 
not yet townsmen, and Rome was still far from being a dty* Her inhabitants 
lived in mud huts with steep tluu cited rodi h and leli the smoke of their fires 
to drift out through the door. Living -quarters were surrounded by stibJn T 
and cows wandered in the fireetk They were a race of sturdy pedants* 
these nil witting ancestors of the future matters of die murid. 

In the valley below die Palatine hill, on the present site of the Forum, 
there once used to be a burial-ground. The Romans of Grero's time were 
aware that their Forum surmounted an age-old cemetery* and called it the 
+ Dd sola \ lx wi * foibidden to spit or speak aloud there* for far below by 
the siniscer relics of prehistoric rimes, the funeral urns of the first mhabiunes 
of Rome. 

This and cut tradition encouraged the Italian airkcuk^iit Giacomo Bom 
{A. 1925) to dig there- On the northern tide of the valley at the fear of the 
temple of Antoninus and Faustina* he unearthed □ bnriiUground daring from 
the early Iron Age, from the ytli to 6th centuries n-,c. It is the earliest to ten 
of human presence in the Forum, 

The Lawn mi the palatine and the Sabines on the Quirinal were not well* 
disposed towards each other. Wars were waged between the two bilk just 
as they were later waged between towns, later sail between principalities. 
Later srill between countries, and as they will probably same day be waged 
between continents or planets. How ever, there csinr a day when they made 
peace. And when peace had been madr\ they drained the marsh below the 
two hills. The villages expanded and the centre of the marsh became a 
communal forum or market-place. 

On the rocks winch projected from the lower slopes of the Capiioline Lull 
rile early Romans erected altars for their gods Saturn and Vulcan, and on the 
Palatine hill they bmit a shrine to the goddess Vesta and. a home for her 
princesses, the Vestal Virgins. 
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The early in ha hi farm of Rome hid a, curious coUccdcdi of gods. There 
was Pales, die tutelary god of cattle, pevem, the goddess of sweeping, and 
Jamu* the twin-headed god who guarded the front door, which was iwlf 
sacred. Tlten there was fcunttt* a woodland god. The sacred festival of 
Faimiis was celebrated b f 1 wolf-men* who pranced about naked on die 
Palatine hill and lashed women with thongs to stimulate fertility. 

Wolf-men ... Thai is a story on its own. 

Inly was still* it must be remembered, a hnd of unbroken forests, Wolvr* 
used to wander into the town of Rome, howl eerily at night on the slopes 
of die seven iii!L r and occasionally steal a child or two. 1 he twin brothers 
Romulus and Remus, to whom legend attributes die founding of Rome in 
753 u.c„ were suckled in their infancy by a she-wo If, and there used to be a 
shrine on the Palatine called the "Luperca]' which was sacred to that animaL 

The Ronians of those dap were a wild race of men who dressed them¬ 
selves in clothes and cap of skins, They were probably acquainted with 
altars and holy shrines, but had not yet started to build temples or set up 
idols, just as cattle were used as a form of money among the Greek* cd 
Homer in iooo &,C*. so they were in Rome, coo, and pecwTwa* the Roman 
word far money* derived its name from pecus r meaning ox. At a time when 
Greek civilization was already ui its prime, the Latins were forging primitive 
weapons in bronze, sacrificing bulb on the Mona Albania and (something 
they probably did as well then a± they do nowaday*) snaking cheese. Tile 
mbe which spake die language we now call Latin war probably more in- 
dusTfious than in neighbours, Tlir diaJeen spoken by this group of tribes 
were to closely related that they are now ail classified as ‘Italic 1 * and the 
people who spoke them 1raliri\ or Italians. 

A* we have already seen, the Italiri were principally cattle-breeders, and 
ancient tradition has ii chat this occupation originally gave the land of Italy 
its name, hales was the Greek for B bdJ«calP: thus Tralia 1 was "the Land of 
calves 1 . 

The boundary between the Latins and the Etruscans was marked by the 
nvet Tiber. The Etruscans were constant! v laum-hing attacks on the village 
of Rome, which meant that the Romans learned the arts of defence* and war 
in genera], at a very early stage in their history. h was from the Etruscans 
that they adnptrt! the 'phalanx', an infantry batdc^fcrniarion designed for 
heavily aimed troops wearing beIi nets and arm nut and carrying spean and 
shields. Hie Etruscan^ in their turn* had taken over this battle-fonaation 
from the Greek*, 

Even as late as 700 a T c* the Romans could not rad or write* This was yet 
another art which they learned from die Etruscans, for they modelled thdr 
own letters on die Etruscans' Greek alphabet. In contrast to the Etrwearcs, 
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however* they wrote from left to right, it is this Roman modification of the 
Greet alphabet w hirh we ourselves have inherited- 
Id 6oq * r c die Latins fid] completely under the sway of thdf dangerous 
neighbours* and the Etruscan Tarquim became the first kings of Rome, In 
^09 b,c„, however, these Jongs were overthrown, and Rome became a 
republic. 

The Romans had succeeded in throwing off Etruscan domination^ but 
southern Italy and the island of Sicily were occupied by Greek colonists. 
This portion of else peninsula was known as Magna G tacna or 'Great Greece*. 
Tarentum 1 Heradea, Rhegiura and Locri were all Greek dries during this 
period. 

But how could these dries main tain their strength, when die ancient gjory 
of their Greek motherland was giving way to fatigue and collapse* and when 
die King of Macedonia, Alexander the Great* bad been carried to Lis grave? 
Greece and the East in general were still the home of great numbers of 
artists, scholars and poets. The Greek theatre could still boast magnificent 
acting. But the actors were now better dian the plays they performed; and 
when die executive «de of an an is stronger dian die creative* its end h 
always near, Greece and the countries of the eastern Mediterranean had 
never held ruore splendid ban t] ue ts. displayed a higher standard of cuisine or 
enjoyed a more pampered standard of living. Trade Nourished. Vet* milk 
tardy* the East was weak. Rome gained the upper hand in the Greek part of 
southern July because Greece had left the stage of world history. 

It was at this juncture* when btdc Rome, the future ruler of the world, 
was ar die very beginning of her irruption into history, that she was opposed 
by Pyrrhus* the last of the great Greek gencrak 
Pyrrhus was the king of Epirus and a relation of Olympias* the mother of 
Alexander the Great Throughout his life (318-272 u.c )* Pyrrhus referred to 
himself as a descendant of Achilles, the hero who fought at Troy. Pyrrhus 
waj also a hero* bur he was obsessed by die tragic impulses of one who was 
bom too hue* of a nun who at heart still embodied die Greece of long ago* 
but belonged to an age when Greece luxuriated on rugs and cushions and 
regarded any nun with ambitions for world conquest as an unnatural son. 

Pyrrhus came to the throne when he was still a boy™ His only education 
was life itself* winch made him slircwd and adaptable* He was brought to 
the court of Ptolemy as a hostage by Demetrius. Ptolemy was another man 
who occupied a throne which had once ruled the world, bring die 
founder of the Ptolemaic empire of Egypt- It was at Iris court that Pyrrhus 
married Antigone, Ptolemy's step-daughter. 

The stronghold of Hellenism in Italy and tlie pride of all the Greek 
colonial foundations was the splendid dtyo fTarcnmrn. In 281 B.c. Tarentum 
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was attacked by Rome, a youthful Rome which was just beginning 10 
lies its mighty Imiiu. Tarmtum appealed to her mother-country for aid, 
whereupon Pyrrhus was dispatched to Italy, and marched to tile attack with 
men, including cavalry and an clcplmnt corps. He engaged tbe 
Romans at Heracles and its die ensuing battle defeated the Roman consul 
Valerius Laevinus The encounter co>c turn so many casualties, however, 
that his triumph went down in history for all dine as a 'Pyrrhic victory', 

Pyrrhus- very nearly reached the outskirts of Rome. Hr defeated the 
Roman Legions yet again, but the Romans obstinately refused to sue fot 
peace. In the end, gallant Pyrrhus gained so many victories that he became 
completely exhausted. He crossed to Sicily with the intention of driving the 
C^nhagiiiiani out of the island, but the Romans allied themselves with the 
Cardiagimans and the Sicilian dries rebelled against the Greek general's 
tyrannical methods. He stayed in Sicily for three years before trying his luck 
uj Italy once more, only to be defeated at Bmrvenrtim in 375 ft,C, Five years 
bier, in 370 n.c, the whole of southern Italy was under Roman control 

Before Pyrrhus left Italy to make bss way chscoiisoLatdy homewards, lie 
tittered a very interesting prophecy, He foretold die dreadful wars which 
were bier to break our between Rome and Carthage. Looking eleven yens 
ahead, tie saw a war which was destined to draq on for more than a century. 
He saw the faces of drowning, dying men* and liis prophetic worth were 
these: 'What a battle-field lam bequeathing to Romr and Carthage!' It Itas 
always bcoi so in world history: at fira. two powers 1unite against a common 
enemy. But wticu once that enemy lias been disposed of* a OUtBict arises 
between the victors — first a cold war, then a hot war and then . , * who 
Imwst There b a depressing similarity between die cases of Rome and 
Canhage and America and Russia* 

The Romans had captured so much booty in tlidr wars against Pyrrhus 
that they used the material to build the most famous aqueduct in the history 
of the World. It was over thirty-four miles Jong, and brought fresh water 
to Rome from die mountains. Large portions or this aqueduct can still be 
seen today. It was so well built,, so firmly supported by the Roman arches 
which carried it on its lofiy journey through the countryside* diac sections of 
ir have survived for more dun 2300 years. 

For centuries die Romans drank water which bad. travelled to them along 
their canal in the sky, and even today people stand lost in wonder before 
this bridge with m innumerable arches* before dm miracle wrought by an 
aspiring nation, before this symbol of * strength which clothed itself in 
beauty and passed it on to later European miHennia as civilization. 
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ELEPHANTS AND GALLEYS 

UliDwTTHjTU pf C^TtlLiJJi «I UtfTT C!D ihF (i'TT I'i-fJ [vX'li uf ihffb tt|’KT3.perE, JH L'±y- 
i^flurnwJ, i-brewd uul rjiber jiiiDpered race df turn. Ihry vere Bill ihr muiEn of iEc 
tWnStL Meanwhile. lh niil ^ column wu sisAL l* its LbkHikHjj wiy across ihr AJipL 
Hjrnubjl, tLt l p jftki| Mriixn cavalry ^cim], wn itiifmnsg; to war with hn dq^hjuui. 

F &Om now on there will be no more progress,' people said. 'We have 
reached the zenith of erudition, knowledge and ingenuity* 1 That w as 
in the yrar }CO B.e. 

Berossus, the Babylonian priest, bistonan, astrologer and astronomer, was 
constructing a gigantic sun-ebaL In die 'Bright Hall" at Athens die Stoics 
were discoursing on die meaning of life, and on virtue, the only source of 
happEnrss. The Greek astronomer Anstarchu? had recognized that the suo 
is the centre of our plane tary system, but he lud an even greater anno unco 
merit to make: that the earth does not simply rotate upon its own asd*. but 
whirls in z rirdr round die surfs orb as welL Manrtlki, die Egyptian priest 
and student of history* was striving to communicate the former greatness of 
Egyptian history to the Wcsl In Runic* there was jubilation among the 
crowds whose hubbub filled the Fomm T for from now on no State appoint¬ 
ment was barred to plebeians. A mysterious race mvaded Rome's northern 
teiritories, plundered them, and finally serried there* They were the Celts, 
Meanwhile, the fields of central Europe witnessed the appearance of a 
strange new mvoibon, an iron plough with round things attached to u — 
the tirtt wheels die northern part of the Western world had ever seem 
Three hundred years before Christ I 

The Carthaginians lolled on the terraced roofs of didr six-storeyed tky^ 
scrapers, quaffing wine from the island of Samos and feeling that they were 
master? of the world. They found it impossible to believe thai anyone could 
be richer, more powerful or more magnificent than they. Yet, the zenith of 
progress Jiad rally been readied, 

Italy Mid the island of Sirily divide die Mediterranean into an eastern and 
a western half At thr point where North Africa juta closest to Sidly lies the 
Gulf of Tunis, and by the shores of this North African bay, twelve and a half 
miles, from the modem dty of Tunis, the landscape has from rime immem¬ 
orial been broken by a projecting hill. Today this high ground is surmounted 
by the Frendi convent of the 'White Fathers 1 , the cathedral of Sc Louis, and 
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on archaeological museum housing the treasures of ancient Carthage which 
were dug up by Fire Ddartte. 

Our wcrd ^purse 1 lias an interesting etymological Ancestry, The Greet 
word frjirjfl used to mean leather* car leathern moncy-pQucif. Later oru due 
term was applied to die actual site of commercial transactions [c£ the French 
Bourse), and so it is easy to sec haw the heart of Carthage* die largest com- 
mcxrial dry in die Mediterranean* came to be called ‘Byrsa 1 . Byrsa was the 
name oi the full wliich carried the citadel and the oldest quarter of ihk most 
amazing metropolis til tile ancien t world, It wan there that the Punic 

graves were found. For die Carthaginians were Pmuini, the same people 
whom we know as Phoenicians* or "Pocnil from the adjective /^Nilciw. 
They were the same Semites who called their original home 'Chanrun*, 
after die Canaan of the Bible, and whose oldest capital does were Tyre and 
Si don. Carthage was founded by Fhoemdan colonists from she dry ot 
Tyre hi Soo b.l* and its name literally means "new dry'* 

Anyone vhiring Tunis should once make the cwel vc-an d-i-liili-mile enp 
by sea to the Itill afByrsa. It is only a little under two hundred feet lugh > but 
the view from im summit is most rewafdmg L What immediately strikes one 
b the decisive command Carthage must have had over the sea and the Hire 
d n da [mg hmteilan J which stretches westward to Tunis and the T aki- of Tunis, 
now a salt-water lagoon. 

The Greek author Roly bins* who wrote a forty-volume Jibtory of die 
world in about 150 b.c* described Carthage as the wealthiest dty in the 
worJiT Carthage was the Phoenicians' most important commercial centre* 
and possessed capadom 1 lu hours wliich were proof against any storm. 
Walls over si-Key feet high have been dug up on the bill of Byrsa_ The dty 
dominated the whole of the Nortli African coast from Egypt to Gibraltar, 
as well as southern Spam, he islands of Sardinia and Corsica, and the 
western half of Sidly, Ft osn Sioly to Gibraltar, in fret* the Mediterranean 
wu a 'Carthaginian sea** Through he warehouses of the met chants of 
Carthage passed the gold and pearb of the East, purple from Tyre, ivory, 
lion and leopard-skins from he African interior, incense from Arabia, linen 
from Egypt, day vessels and aromatic wines from Greece, copper from Cyp¬ 
rus, silver from Spain, tin from England,, iron from Elba, Her ships sailed 
tar out into die Atlantic, putting in at die Canary Islands and probably die 
Azores too* Was 11 any wonder that Carthage became a world power * 

The titiaem who walked the streets of Carthage in |00 &c + were an en- 
lightened 1 shrewd and, one might almost say, rather pampered folk. Their 
dry could look hack on half a thousand years of thriving evolution. Foreign 
victim stated in awe at the splendid marble temples with heir gold and silver 
pillar* and gilded suiucs of Greek workmanship, at he largest harbour 
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uutaiktions In die contemporary world, die wharves and docks,, the ware¬ 
houses. workshops and factories. jTlie magnificent caAvdral oi Pisa was con- 
itruttcJ of blocks of marble brought w Italy from the mins of Carthage,) 
1 he Circhiginktu formed joint stock aunpanjci' developed the most up-to- 
date financial economy in die andcut world, and invented the first money to 
have only 3 conventional but not an intrinsic value. They owned wclT 
stocked arieisjJi, knew how to build machinery^ and manufiiccurcd weapons 
which possibly represented the earliest 'modem' artillery in the world The 
casemates at Carthage contained stabling for 300 elephants, Hie sturdiest 
negro slaves and the loveliest slave-girls in Africa were sold in Ac dry'* 
marker, Carthaginian planters owned die fertile laud of Libya and usej 
cham-gangs to work it* some citizens owning as many as 2o p ooo slaves. 

There were villas and palaces Carthage, together with tall blocks of 
apartment and, office buildings The dty Isad a ircranguiar street system 
just like Manhattan's, each block measuring 36 yards by 13 6 vartli. The aston¬ 
ishing symmetry ofthe street network was disclosed by archaeological excava¬ 
tion, 1 here w etc lierthi fur 220 warship* in the naval station at Carthage, 
hi the middle of the harbour stood an island from which the Punk admin! 
could survey his rim in comfort- 

0 Acre were ever such a thing as a phitocrary, a State where government 
was exercised by the rich* Carthage was a prime example of it. The wealth* 
iest families made the lawns and directed policy. The two presidents who were 
elected annually well knew that gold and silver were the decisive factors in 
war. It was gold and silver which enabled Ac Carthaginians to build ship 
and recruit the foreign mctcenaiies who were willing to sacrifice their lives 
for their wealthy masters, gold anJ silver width allowed diem to win sea- 
batdes without loving co expose themselves to Ac rule which such imp Sea- 
sam work involved. A few of the aristocratic families supplied Ac admirals „ 
it was true + bur by and large the millionaire* of Carthage preferred to stay at 
home, drinking Greek wjoc from the island of Samos o n A dr magnificent 
terrace-: and roof-gardens. They preferred to sit there, fanned by davoguls p 
and adrnirr she purple robes of then elegant womenfolk, ladies who never 
let Aar dressmaker* touch any material which was not a dream by con¬ 
temporary Mediterranean standards. 

There was no doubt about it, Carthage was Ac richest dty m the world. 
Her inhabitants had impliat friA in Ae power of gold, and it was only when 
very considerable danger threatened the masters of the world in Aetr lofiy 
house* that they became ready ro sacrifice anything beyond gold to combat 
in In such cases, the Car Aagimam cremated Aril children alive co placate 
Baal Moloch and appease the hunger of Ac goddess Tanit, On Ac whole, 
however, die Carthaginians knew of better ways to win wars titan Ac tkkly 
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sweet smell of burnt sacrifices which Med so many aristocratic families with 
dread. They relied on die courage of lured barbarians cm Urge elephant 
corps, on their splendid navy and on gold — especially gold. 

How did tiiis commercial metropolis become so wealthy? 1 c was quite 
simple. Foreign ships and* in partkukr* Roman sliips, were permitted to 
carry on trade with Carthage direct, but not with her colonies. This shrewd 
measure ensured that all merchandise passed through the dry’s books — 
and on the assets side, too* Any sliips which disregarded the embargo on 
colonial Trade were captured by the Gmhaguuaiis and thrir crews thrown 
overboard. One CanJiaginiaii admiral said with pride- ‘The Romms cannot 
even wash their liaiid^ in the Mrdim-rmnn without our sanction. 1 

Tfirec wao were fought between Carthage and Rome. These w ere the 
celebrated Funic Wan, World Wars s, 1 and 3 of dial particular era. They 
covered a span of 119 yen n, The sanguinary performance begins id 264 u,c, 
-*>’ u c. it was all over. Cartilage was destroyed and became a Roman 
province in Africa, 

Were the Carthaginians a cowardly race? Did this city of merchann pro¬ 
duce no heroes at aG ? 

Jt needed stout hearts to sail across the uncharted and even the charted seas 
of the world in those days, and die Phoenicians demonstrated rime and again 
that they did not lack tor such inert These Semites — Mommsen describe* 
them as 'Aramaeans' — ’defended their national integriry against all the hires 
ot Greek ri vilizatiou as well as against all die forceful methods of oriental and 
ocddaiml dcapois with a stubbornness unequalled by any IndivGermanie 
race, both with the weapons of die spirit and with dieif blued 1 . 

What the Carthaginians lacked was political organization. We read in the 
Bible; They dwelt careless, after the manner of die Zidonians, quiet and 
securr/ (Judges). The men who had witnessed the First Funic War and 
those who had fought in the Second were all long since tn heaven or hell 
when Rome was finally victorious 

How did the wars start in the first place! 

The dry of Messina in Sicily ■supplied the immediate cause. The Roman 
tribune Cams Claudius landed there and took the Cardiasiniangeneral Hanna 
prisoner* anJ the Carthaginians, after Lengthy deliberation, declared war. 

The Roman Senate were naturally well aware that any iiiicrfmitcc in 
Sidly could mean war with Carriage. However, die war-pany in Rome 
gained the upper Liaud, and so began a bloody chapter in world history 
which temiinated in Roman supremacy Ln the Mediterranean, 

The Carthaginians were at that rime superior to every' other nan on in die 
world where ship-building ivas concerned. Carthage builr qiiinquercnies, 
ships wills five banks of omn maimed by govcmincut-ownfid slaves These 
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gdlcy-alavcs were cxcclkndy drilled* and die d tips' captains were skilful 
and daring men. 

1 be Romans were still non much more than a rare of pcA^nti in those 
days. An up-to-date warship seemed as Ward and wondaful a device to 
them as a Hying Saucer due* cu m, and they were quite ignorant of how to 
build one. However* there came a day when a 'Plying Saucer 1 fcll into their 
hamk A Garthagkutn ship w as driven up cm the kalian toast. With this 
wreck to serve them as a pattern, the Romany began to cut down their forests 
for the first time, and before hmg they had constructed T20 galleys cadi 
manned by $oa oarsmen and lao soldiers. 

At that rime, naval engagements were won by ramming enemy ^iups. 
This manauivrc demanded considerable experience and naval experience 
was jibe what the Romani lacked. Hut necessity is the mother of in vmtion, 
and in this ease the Romans hit upon what may have been chc most important 
invention m dictr history. On die forward pare of dicir galleys they instilled 
'flying bridges 1 * triple ramps win eh amid be let down over the prow or on 
either side, if an enemy ship rammed a Roman gJLey p the Romans dropped 
the appropriate bridge down on to die enemy deck, where it stayed, firmly 
held there by an iron spike which embedded itself in die woodwork. The 
Carthaginian captain*, who were only schooled in the nuiming Technique, 
iiad about three hundred oarsmen and a mere ten soldier* on board. Oner 
tlie Roughs bad driven then hooks into die enemy deck, some i ao legionaries 
charged across the gangway and set to work with thdr swords. Thus the 
Romans turned the sea-batik ot Mylae {ado b.cl) into a sorr of land-battle. 
The date is important because it math the Romans’ first great naval victory 
— if so ir can be termed. 

For oil that, the Roman admirals lost one fleet after another as time went 
by, until no less than 700 Roman slsips and iqqjqqq men lay seatmeed on lire 
Medhtrranean sea-bed. Rome summoned up her last reserves of strength 
built a uew p fleet, defeated the Punmuu and Carthage surrendered, 'Hie Fust 
Eimic War came to an end in. a.c,, having tailed twany-feur years. 
Carthage had w pay no lead than 2300 gold talents in reparadom* and her 
p55Scssiona in western Sicily were annexed by ftoiut It looked as chough 
Carthage vrai finished. Her naval power had been shattered* Mutiny broke 
out, and flames painted die sty above Carthage a nxiiitcr red Fhialjy, order 
began to be ratarecl The Cairhaginiant once more took to drinking wine 
on their terraces m the rocJ of the evening*.... 

The nun who quelled the post-war mutiny was a general tailed Hamiltar. 
When he had completed his work 4E home* he set sad for southern Spain and 
defiantly i egan to fortify and extend Oithagiisian possesions them, Tlte 
Spanish silver-mines supplied the necessary funds. 
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tn 237 BrC. wc sec Handlcar with 1 mnoy tar-old son at his. side. The boy 
swore on liis fafllrri hand "never to be a friend of the Romans', It was the 
oath of bis lifetime, an oadt which Hannibal never broke. 

Hamikar died, and young Hannibal lose in the world ai no Carrliaginian 
Jiad ever done before him. At the age of twenty he was a cavalry general 
at twenty-five he was conmiandcr-b-chief of the Carthaginian army in 



Spain, He conquered large tram of territory there aid eventually besieged 
Sagnntum, a dty south of the Ebro. Sagiintuiu had concluded a defensive 
pact with Rome, and Roman envoys wanted him that the place was a ‘Roman 
sphere of interest'. Hannibal was undeterred, however, and after eight 
months Sigimtum fi:tl mto Ids hands, A Roman delegation appeared in 
Cartilage and demanded sadsiaoioik Bunching till robe Eigcthcr, the Roman 
spokesman declared iltai ir contained either peace ur war, and that it was for 
Carthage to choose which. The shrewd Carthaginian* answered that they 
Idi die deoiion to the Romans. The Roman envov van no diplomat: he 
Lhose war. The Carthaginians nodded assent, and die Second Punic War had 
begun. 
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ftomc shipped troops to Spun and sbn ultantowly prepared to attack 
Carthage herself Hannibal, die Carthaginian, devised an even bolder plan* 
At the head of Ids battle-tried veteran^ he marched through Spain, across ihe 
Pyrenees, through southern France* and finally across the Alps and into 
Italy, taking an elephant corps with him. Thousands of Iris soldiers, only 
accustomed to ihe warm climates of Spain and Africa, died of cold and 
hunger in the high Alpine passes. Even jo, Hannibal eventual!y readied the 
Po Valley with half his army intact. 

This enterprise is one of the most interesting milia ry adiievcmmts in 
world history. In these days we should term it a masterpiece of logistics. 
Hannibal's crossing of the Alps I m been so hotly debated by geographers, 
historian^ military experts and ethnologistSv dial vve will take the trouble to 
accompany the great cavalry general organizer and strategist on bb journey 
across the inow-covered heights of the St Bernard Piv*. 




THE TRAGEDY OF HANNIBAL 

The JefenJeJ iheir cky of street; by tftKf MUX bf&cfc I ■ Jf blodc, 

ttfllil everything wu Ln tiLuoJ snA ckhiu. Luthi^c bEjifJ imJ hfit mJi tvitiawi 

ind foil She wi> jwv« tome ag*m. 


T HH Roman historian Tim* Living a commuporary of Christ, left 
behind him a monumental wort in 142 volume?. Livy was bora tn 
59 B.c, and died in the seventeenth year of our era. Thirty-five of 
\m books have survived, together with the tombstone which reposes in die 
Muse® Civico as Padua, due dry of his birth aid death. Livy Inul tins stone 
engraved during lih lifetime with die words: 'Virus Liyiu*, son of Caim, for 
him and Ids/ 

A Roman to his very nurrow, livy extolled the irariithnal R^niaii 
virtues* idealized Romes past, and wrote what the ancient world regarded as 
die 'crowning glory of Roman historical writing" As a patrhuLt Rodi.lu. 
Livy nnisr have had good reasons for his admiration of Hannibal, the most 
dangerous adversary in hi* country' 1 history* Moil other Roman and 
Greek historians hounded Hannibal through tlbear pages with a migrure o\ 
hatred and envy. 

It :s astonish Eng rim Hannibal still occupies such a resplendent place in the 
lecolkttmiis of men. when we cored tier wliat poor memories they generally 
luve and how eager they arc to mbrepresent the Seta. 

Let us listen to whai Livy , a Roman, says about the Carthaginian general: 
'Hannibal met dangers with the most paiiut-ikrng precautions, but conducted 
hhn^df in moments of dire emergency with the greatest possible equanimity. 
He never allowed any difficulties tn fatigue his body or curb his spirits. He 
ate and drank only as much as was absolutely necessary* never for pleasure. 
His rimes of rising and rearing were independent of day and night. He 
rested when he had rime, and needed neither a soft bed nor quiet for step- 
He was often to be seen lying on die ground between guard-posts, wrapped 
only in a short military cape. Hii dress was scarcely different from char of his 
men* although his weapons and his charger were objects of universal admira¬ 
tion. He was always by far the best cavalryman and by far the best fuot- 
sc-ldier in rise whole of hb great army- He rodr into action ahead ol 
everyone, and was the kst to leave thr bald e-field. The older soldiers 
always liad the feeling dial a youthful Hamdear — Haniiihara father- 
had been given back to them, with die same radiant Ioot t the saute fire in die 
eyes, the same splendid hearing and physique. 1 

It was Hannibal who -a. a cavalry general had supplied the occasion of the 
Second Punic W at by hb capture oi Saguunim in Spam, and IE was hc fc 
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burning with the same liitrcd of Rome which Roman historian* beer lavished 
upon him f who wanted to win that war for Carthage. 

T he Romans 1 plan was to transport their main army from Sicily to Africa 
by wa jjljJ attack Carthage,, while sending a sreaud army to Spain to keep 
die enemy occupied there. Under no drcuniiLmm did they want to fight 
on Italian soil- And Hannibal? Hannibal decided to do just what die 
Romani were striving at all cusre to avoid. He revolved to carry die war to 
the very gates of Rome* 

It was a daring and dangerous project, for ever sincr Rome’s victory in ihe 
First Punic War her navy had been far superior to that of Carthage, Hanni¬ 
bal was thus faced by the problem of how to carry the war to Italy without 
shipping lib soldiers across the Mediterranean. He solved if by devising a 
plan — it was in the year aiS a.c ;F never forget: — which must be numbered 
among the most audacious pieces of military strategy tn world history. If 
lie could only succeed in marching an army all die way across Spain and 
southern France, over the Alps and down into the valley of the Po, lie would 
then give die Romani so mudi to do that tliey would liave to abandon all 
idea, of attacking Carthage. Then the tnerchaim of Carthage could go 
quietly about their busmen again, earn mountains uf money, and drink wine 
on their lovely terraces. 

Haimibri did not plunge blindly into Ids vast imderraking. He pondered 
it carefully* planning it down to die last detail, indeed, be prepared his 
Italian expedition with much more care than Alexander tine Great ever 
devoted to hb Asian campaigns. There was one other tiling in his favour. 
The north of Italy was occupied by the Gauls whose presence there was a 
source of constant imration to the Romans, If he could only reach die 
southern jLde of the Alps he would be able to count on Gallic support, 

If we reflect on die care with which Hannibal planned his enterprise* we 
cannot fail to be astonished at die blind fury with which certain "great 
generals' o± our own day have plunged into their mihtary escapades. 

I Limubal assembled a powerful army In Spain. He did not rdy on mer¬ 
cenaries but collected Onihagmkn soldiers of long service and equipped 
them with the most up^to-datc weapons available. Hr sent scouts across the 
Alps to explore various mum and passes, for the area was scarcely known at 
all in those days. He dispatched envoys to die Gauls of northern Italy to 
interest them in lib plans long before lie Itiimelf arrived. He concluded 
pacn of friendship with numerous Gillh: tribea. nubiulicd! embassies among 
them, and sent them financial aid. He was never for one instant in doubt 
aboui die immense risks he was running, but be was also aware of die 
advantage of surprise. 

The Romans were subtle tn small tilings but cardess in big. They had 
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given Carthage twenty yean in which to recuperate, twenty year* in which 
they could, have attacked Africa. The respite was sufficiently lung for the 
Punkas 1 spirit of aggression to revive, Rome failed to recognize die dangers 
inherent in the Punic conquest of Spain. Engaging in a senseless feud with 
Macedonia, die neglected to put down the Cele and secure die Alpine passes. 
Her only resolve was to fight the next Punic war on African soil, and she 
w cm on anmng that idea until the Carthaginians decided to select dick own 
bo cde-ground. The Romans were as careless in didr historical infancy as 
dicy were overcautious when they reached man s estate. 

In May 2 1@ nx,, Hannibal was thirty-one years old. He was at the best 
possible age fur the hardest undertaking of Isis life, and it was a noble army 
win ell lie led out of Cartagena, or New Carthage. The hard cote ol this 
army was composed of Carthaginian veterans, Libyans and Spaniards, Two- 
thirds of it were Carthaginian Africans, biEtk-hardciicd p disciplined men who 
were loyally devoted to their cavalry general Ii is fully in keeping with our 
picture of this tough gnirraJ, with his strength of character and sdi-dbciphiie + 
that he sent hh beautiful Spanish wife Imilcca and tns little son back to Carth¬ 
age before his departure. Sixteen yean were to pass before he embraced 
them again. At the end of May, Hannibal crossed the Ebro and marched on 
over the Pyrenees. Hostile tribes contested every foot of liis way through 
northern Spain. Crossing the Rhone, be passed through the Valley of the 
upper here and readied die High Alps at a point near the Little St Bernard. 
Throughout this march* and especially in the mountains of TarditaLse* he 
was tinder incessant attack by hostile Celtic tribes. 

Historians and geographers have fiercely debated which pass Hannibal 
used when he crossed the Alps, No test distinguished a student of ancient 
history than Professor Gaetano Jc Sanctis of Home University has given it 
as hb opinion that Hannibal used the Alpine pass of Mont Gcnivie. Tins 
must be an error, however, and the EnrychpofSn Brifa rnitod should amend 
its article on the subject. Our most reliable source is the Greek historian 
Polybius, bom in 201 ilc.* w ho actually saw Carthage burning in 14*5 
and died in uo B,t, as tile result of 1 fatal riding-accident, His treatment 
o( die Second Punic War contain* very precise details of the distances which 
Hannibal covered cm his march, livy, too, describes HannibalS march 
across the Alps, but he lived 200 years after the event, and his account is 
much too good to be true. Poly him, on the other hand T was a soldier, and 
he was writing only 1 generation after Hannibal's campaign. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Theodore Ay rank Dodge, an American, look the trouble to follow 
out both Poly bins' and Livy's accounts,. He clambered around over the 
Alpine pisses with their texts in ids hand unal he finally settled on the little 
St Bernard Dodge then wrote a first-class book on Hannibal, He was even 
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able to refute Napoleon, who displayed a significant interest in Hannibal's 
route and name to the conclusion that lie chose the pass over Mont Cents 
It may ienre SO iliustraie liuw many great minds have applied thcinsehrcs 10 
ilift detail of history if v-e die yet another name, dial of Theodore Momm¬ 
sen, the great Gentian historian, He always had an infallible: instinct for 
solving aitch problems* and rightly sends Hannibal over the Little Bernard, 

At the foot of the St Bernard rise* the celebrated 'White Rock 1 , La Radle 
Bhwultfv a dulk clUT which commands the approaches to the pass, k was 
there iliat Hannibal bivouacked with his infantry and spent a whole night 
covering the laborious aseem of Ills avaJry, pack-mules and elephants. 
There were a senes of sanguinary engagements during the night, but the rap 
of the past was reached on the following day, Them* by the shores of a small 
lake at tlic source of the Dona* I Lutmbal allowed Ills army to rest. 

How large was tins army? It consisted of 5,0*000 infantry, oooo cavalry, 
and a carpi of 37 clcpliants. lliese elephants present m with another id [cr¬ 
eating historical problem. The Carthaginian* had adopted dn- elephant as a 
ivcapon nf war from tlir Greek kings, perhaps from Pyrrhus or even Alcxan- 
den They used African, floe Indian clepliants, alsli -ugh ihe driver? were 
Indian, ft may be that the habitat tif the wild clcptuni extended farther 
north in those days than it does now' (they arc still to be found in Central 
Africa}, or again, it may be (kit the Canliaginiaiis I tad tliem brought from 
Central Africa along the caravan-routes leading through the Sahara. 

Opic thing is certain: Hannibal brought these elephants with him mom to 
impress the Celts and Gauls than with the intention of using them seriously 
in battle. One could never he too sure how the bouts would behave m 
action. They struct terror into races who liad never encountered them be¬ 
fore, but if they turned savage they were often more of 3 menace to the 
Cajthaginhni than to their foes. That was whs elcpliaiit-drivers in the 
Second Punk War always kepi a heavy mallet and some Jong iron pegs 
handy, so that they could thrive one home behind then bcastV car and kill it 
the mermen: it threatened t«* get out of control. 

When Hannibal reached the top of the Si Bernard he found the pass 
already deep in snow — huge masses of ir f probably deposited there by 
aval inches In Mumnucn's estimate* Hannibal crossed the paiv at the 
beginning of September. Dodge puts it at the beginning of November. Ai 
all events, the climate up them was undoubtedly much more severe 2W0 
years ago than it is today. Men died like dies in iltc intense cold, many 
soldiers stumbled into the yawning chums which bordered their route, and 
the elephants starved, 

Hannibal had crossed! the Alps, but he had lost more than hiLfhis army 
cn route, "file Carthaginian general could only muster 20,000 infantry* 6000 
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cavalry p i$ to zo elephant. Furthermore* he was now inside die 

borders ot a country which could in theory mobilize zEo ? 000 ram and 
ramie about twice dint number from among its allies. However, the Romans 
only had 40.000 men under amis, and the first Roman army had no sooner 
taken up !es stand in die Po Valiev than the Canhagraiom overwhelmed i«, 
The Gauls joined forces with Hannibal according to plan, which doubled 
the army at Ins disposal. He annihilated a second Roman army at Lake 
Trtgmqie- This meant that Home lud now lost 40,000 men cal cadi uf two 
separate occasions. [n ilieir hour of direst necessity the Romans hastily levied 
some more troop* and pur them under the command of the Dictator Fabius. 
This cautious aristocrat has gone down in history as the Cu&tfaur* or 'De¬ 
layer*, because although he followed HamubaTs army everywhere it went he 
never ventured to engage i t in pitched; battle. 

Rome then gave the supreme command to two Consuls* who were to 
annihilate Hannibal once and for all Rattle was joined in a narrow plain 
near Cannae in aid b*c. The Romans greatly outnumbered the Carthagm- 
tans, but Hannibal was the greater yjj~rirtan and bad the better cavalry. Tak¬ 
ing the Roman army jn the Hank* a manctu vrer which turned the heavily 
armed and poutkmfM Roman loldicry into an impotent mass* be butchered 
it. Fifty thousand Roman and allied soldiers fell tb&C day* and lo^nnc were 
captured. 

When the news reached Rome, the Senate forbade the women who lad 
lost rheir fathers, husbands and sons to weep. The dry made ready tor 3 
siege. Bin Hannibal never appeared. HR cavalry could win battles, it was 
true, but they could not charge walls, and he had not been able to bring any 
catapults or baitcnng-rams with him un Ills long-range c^pcditiotL 

Some of flume * allies deserted her, as was usual in such cases. The large 
cilia of Syracuse and Capua aid a few smnUet places left Rome in the lurch. 
The Roman Senate remained unperturbed, however. While Hannibal was 
marching through Italy leaving a trail of destruction in his wake* the Romans 
welt mustering more and more legions with every year dial passed. The 
holds 0! Italy had been devastated, and gram had 10 be imported at war-time 
prices The Romani eventually beseged Capua and Syracuse to make an 
example of them and stiffen their other allies 1 resistance. Capua was starved 
our* and Syracuse was looted and her glorious marble statues borne away to 
Rome. 

In her hour of need* Rome found 3 young and brilliant general in Fabliui 
Cornell l is Sripio, die itiati who captured Canagciia in Spain. 

Ftaninlid was now in louthem Italy, waiting for Runic lo capitulate or bis 
younger bru tiler Hasdrubd to arrive from Spain with friniofcemeiits, 
Hasdrubal crossed the Alps in Hannibal's footsteps* but he was defeated by 
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the Roman legions at the Mcuuru* and tilled. The Roman? were so cm- 
bitrered by tlirir years of defeat tlui they catapulted HasdrubaTs liead mro 
Hannibal** camp. 

UiiunbaJ waited* Me was undefeated, bur without reinforcements he was 
becoming weaker every year, hi Sp:uu, young Scipio annihilated one bitch 
of rcinforceiticncs after the other, and he was finally able to return to Rome m 
ttiumpri- He was given an army and a fleet and sailed ofl~to attack Cartilage, 
The tables were turned. Sapio the Roman stood before the gates of Car¬ 
thage Cartilage was forced to capitulate, to sue for peace; and to recall 
I lainubal from Italy. liannibal's story is a tragic one In all of fifteen long 
years in Italy lie had not lost a single battle. On one occasion he had got to 
within three miles of Rome, Nothing but weeds grew ui the fields of Italy. 
Hundreds of towns lay in ruins. The bones of Carthaginian soldiers and 
Canliaginian paek^miinals bleached in die Alpine passes. Hundreds of 
thousands of Kiinuiu and Roman allies lull been killed All Hhk Hannibal 
lud achieved. He was die greatest military genius in the ancient world, 
perhaps second only to Alexander the Great And it had all been in vatu. 

Hannibal returned to Carthage and immediately persuaded dir lending 
men of bis country that die struggle must continue. Me engaged Scipto at 
Zama, and suffered dbc first defeat of his career. Carthage was forced to pay 
the fabulous sum of 10,000 talents. She was further obliged to relinquish 
all hex warships and all her elephants except to l Furthermore; she had to 
make a solemn declaration that she would never go to war again without 
Roman sanction All the Carthaginian possessions hi Spain wail to Rome; 

Hannibal was given an important government pun at Carthage, but the 
Romans indited that he be bundled. Me nude his way to die East Always 
true to his oath of eternal hatred, he indeed foreign nations against Rome. 
The Romans pursued their Lntionu table enemy, however, and, in order not 
to fill into Roman hands, Hannibal eventually took poison. 

Fifty years later, the story pf Carthage was at an end The Carthaginians 
were rich once more and had regained their courage. They attacked Mas- 
siinssa, the King of Nutmdia* who was % fiumd of Rome In Rome at diar 
rime was an old peasant, a member of a wealthy plebeian family. Me was 
not a handsome man. In fact he probably looked something like the Hunch¬ 
back of Notre Dame. His name was Cato and he discharged his duties as 
censor with the utmost se verity, hounding everyone whose conduct oftended 
against His standards of respectability. Me conducted interminable tirades 
against any Roman whose tastes lay in the direction of Greek culture, philo¬ 
sophy or luxury. Hr wanted to see nothing hut peasants and tough soldier* 
in Rome, Women existed to work and obey* he thought, and slaves should 
he sold as soon as they became old and weak. He travelled to Carthage, 
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ascertained wliat a wonderful economic recover)' Rome's former enemy 
had made, and brought hack some Carthaginian agricultural products. 
From then cm he constantly advocated war against die Romans* tkngerain 
rivals concluding every speech lie made with the words: 'Fur die rest, J 
vote tlias Cartlugc must be destroyed/ 

In the «id t the Romans followed his advice* When Carthage rose against 
Massinissa they sent their legions to Africa, and the Third Funic War begm. 
The Oartliaginiaiis offered the Romans three hundred of their most promin¬ 
ent citizens as hostages, hut the Romans insisted, that Carthage be demolished. 
The Carthaginians could build a new city, they said* hut it must be at least 
ten miles inland. The only effect this request had upon the CardiagLnians 
was to start them forging ever)' rusty nail they had into a weapon* Once 
more they summoned up tludr courage and offered resistance. The Romans 
besieged the dry for two years. In the third year they stormed ir. 

The Carthaginians defended their "New York of antiquity' house by bouse 
and block by block* This miraculous city, inhabited by nearly $00,000 
people did not surrender \mul everything bid been engulfed in blood and 
debrb. Only $0,000 Carthaginians survived to be sold into slavery. Every¬ 
thing went up ill fiamet Houses* temples and splendid terraces TOKcred and 
fell. Jetties crumbled and lighthouses collapsed in ruins, Carthage was never 
to rise again.... 

So ended die last Punic War. The year was 146 fl.t. If Carthage had not 
been destroyed, if die had remained a world power, it would have been the 
CarthaginLms who 1 landed the ancient civil i/atioiu of the Mediterranean on 
to ui> and the Canhaginkm who bequeathed to Europe the heritage of the 
ancient world- As it was. world supremacy passed to the Romany and Rome 
became middleman between, die heritage of the Mediterranean and minlem 
Europe. 
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